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Wi TH 8 ILY 0. manner and ſu- 
perior coolneſs of temper, Leopold profeſſe =» 
- nearly. the ſame. principles in adminiſtration;as 
his brother: and it will ever be conſidered aas _ 
memorable circumſtance in the hiſtory, of tjñe 
preſent century, that two brothers, two princes 6 
of that ſame houſe of Auſtria whoſe paſſions 
haye ſo often thrown the world into confuſion 
and increaſed, the errors as well. as the calamities 
of mankind, ſhould in concert have undertaken, 
each within his own- dominions, to baniſh, de- 
grading and oppreſſive prejudices, and parkly; to 
VOL, 11. B 
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: d "Y bh. which has ſo often beet diſap- 
pointed; of ſeeing / philoſophy | ſeated on the 


krone. Notwithſtanding a few miſtakes, ſuch 


N -as muſt ever attend the firſt ſteps taken in a 


quite novel career, the reign of Leopold will 


ever be accounted one of the moſt ſupportable ; 
and Tuſcany, indebted to bim for her proſperity, 
will long bleſs dis memory. 
FEY 7 , to produce thoſe beneficial effeſts which 
ſhe till enjoys, Leopeid ha@to"overcomeymany 
obſtacles, to thwart many intereſts, conſequently 
to create many mal-contents. During ſeveral 
antecedent ages, the court o me, with her 
pretehſions conſecrated by ahe credulity of man- 
Find, and the abuſes introduced by her ambi- 
tion cloked under the facred veil of religion, 
ſtood in the way to oppoſe all thoſe who at- 
_ . tempted: to illuminate and regenerate any por- 
tion of the Human race. Leopold combated her 
With a perſeverance which was 1 en 
with the moſt'eomplete facceſs: net 
Scarcely was Pius the Sixth ſeated on the 
pontifical throne when he perceived that he 
mould find in that prince à formidable enemy. 
In 1775, Leopold ordained that all ecclefiaſtical 
pofſefions ſituate in hisftates ſhould thencefor- 
ward be ſubject to the ſame contributions as 
otber property; and he fixed the age at which 
e e be zamitee into a © 5 


3 | 
order. In the following year he ſupprefſed-all 
hermits who had not privileged hermitages (pri- 
vileged hermits ), and reſtrained them all from 
begging. This was little toward the accom- 
pliſhment of the vaſt plan which he had in con- 
templation; but it was much for à beginning. 
The court of Rome ſighed and murmured: that 
| of Florence continued unſhaken in its purpoſe: 

nor was this the only mortification that Pius was 
ed to Mfer from it. Beets 
How great was the alarm of that pontiff woe, : 
in 1778, he ſaw the grand-duke reviye the an- 
_ cient. pretenſions of Tuſcany to the duchy of 
Urbino collect information reſpeQipg the num- | 
ber of perſons of botbsſexes in the different reli- 
gious orders, and the amount of their revenues 
»—enJoin them to giye gratuitouſly the firſt ele⸗ 
ments of inſtruction to youth oblige them to a 
ſtrict obſervance of the rules of their reſpeQive 
inſtitutions, a ſlow though ſure mode of dimi 
niſhing their number—exclude them from pubs - 
lic places—and render their ſuperiors teſpon- 
ſible for any ſcandalous conduct of which they 
might be guilty, &c. It is a diſgrace to human 
nature and to the Chriſtian religion that ſuch 
prudent meaſures ſhould at any time have been 
conſidered as innovations: but they were viewed 
5 ſo many eſſays which preſaged more Ra 

B2 | | 


Hig, and night” therefore ven alan the 
*court of Rome. 1 
Leopold, however, in n theſe re- 
ky fie” was ſometimes miſtaken i in his choice of 
e means and the inſtruments he employed. He 
Was in ſearch of a man, at once intrepid and en- 
 Vightened, who, knowing the true limits which 
Chriſtianity ofpfit not to exceed, ſhould purify 
without deftroying it, and ſhould co-operate with 
bim in opening the eyes of his ſues without 
| incurring the riſk of too violently ſhocking their 
| prejudices. For, though as much a philoſopher 
as his brother, yet, more moderate in his philo- 
2 ſophy, he ſaw that religion was a uſeful ally to 
te throne, that it furntſhed a ſupport. and a 
5 ſupplement to the temporal authority: he only 
wiſhed that it ſhould not prove its rival. But, 
- to'effe@ this great revolution without any con- 
- yulfion, he ſtood in need of agents who ſhould 
. Unite prudence with intrepidity. The men who 
. are beſt qualified for ſuch a talk are rather thoſe 
who A from the public eye than” thoſe who 
thruff themſelves forward to view. His choice 
fell. on one of ihe⸗ latter deter ption Scipio 
Sk ies biſhop -of Piſtoja. { | 
That prelate Was noted for his averſion to re- 
Tgious mummeries, as well as for his bold enter- 
prifing character. F ond of ee rather 


* 


3 | 


than, of reform; he would Ls have eſtar | 


| bliſhed the reign of ſuperſtition in Tuſcany. if it 


had before been unknown. Finding it already 5 


eſtabliſhed, its ayerthrow was become the object 


of his ambition; and he purſued: his plan with 
much greater zeal than diſcernment. After 
having ſucceſsfully paſſed through his academic 
courſe in Tuſcany, but not without ſome, morti- 


fications which had begun to ſour his temper, he 


devoted himſelf to the eccleſiaſtical proteſſion, 
and early announced a wiſh to act a conſpicuous 


part in the world. He was propoſed to the 


Holy See by the grand-duke as candidate for 
the biſhopric of Piſtoja, and repaired to Rome to 


ſolicit the iſſuing of the bulls cuſtomary on ſuch ' 


occaſions. There the Perſons in whoſe hands 
lay the diſtribution of ſpiritual favours ſubjetted 


bim to various difficulties, which irritated his 


iraſcible humour ; and he ratirned: to Florence 
highly diſſatisfied with the court of Rome. His 
complaints, his projects of reform, were in per- 
fect accord with the grand-duke' s ſyſtem : they 
fixed the attention of Leopold, who liſtened to 


him with complaiſance, conſulted. him, and en- 


couraged bim in his reformatory ideas. Thus 


aſſured of his ſovereign s approbation, he imme- 
diately went to try in his little dioceſe the expe- 


riment of his philoſophic innovations. . j 


SS. SK 
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_ favour of his own ſyſtem, ſuffered him to proceed. 
Ricci now found himſelf poſſeſſed of extraordi- 


nary power, which he exerciſed in a manner, 


5 that ſometimes excited ridicule, and at others 


wocked the ideas of the public. Ie beſtowed 
_ © His attention on thoſe minutiæ which are of no 


importance unleſs ſo far as people chooſe to 
11 them ſo; We will quote a few inſtances, 

: His dioceſe was full of thoſe Hationt which 
| a to retrace before the ages of the faithful 
tte different pauſes which our Saviour may be 
ſuppoſed to have made in his painful walk up to 
mount Calvary. Each of them was marked by 


gan image, at the foot of which the. devotees 


ſtopped to kneel dowy : and pray. One of the 
biſhop's firſt ſteps was to redyce thoſe ſtations to 


1 * 8 half their former number: upon which the peo- 


ple exclaimed againſt him as guilty of hereſy, 


* 


He wiſhed to aboliſh the worſhip of images: 


immediately he was branded as a Calviniſt, a 
heretic, an atheiſt, —In Tuſcany, as in every 
other catholic country, the prieſts, in celebrating 
maſs, pronounced certain words in a low voice : 
he maintained that the divine ſervice was in- 
- "tended as much for the congregation as for the 
prieſt, and that nothing ought to be concealed 


from them: he therefore gravely ordained - that 


. the clergymen ſhould pronounce in a loud voice 
all the prayers of the maſs. With the approba- 


tion of the Holy See, which was eaſily obtained 
for ſuch inſtitutions, there had been eſtabliſhed 
in Tuſcany anew ſyſtem of devotion directed to 

*/the. ſacred heart of Jeſus?" * The zal of the 


biſhop of Piſtoja was inflamed againſt an eſtas 


bliſhment which he thought incompatible with 
ſound theology: he wrote a paſtoral" letter to 


the Holy See; aſſerted that the pope had ſuffered 
himſelf to be deceived.” This happened in 4 
a ſhort while before Pius's journey to Vienna. 

Pius, alarmed by theſe various attempts againſt | 
n authority, directed a brief to the biſhop to 
recall him to his duty. Miſled in turn by his 
he uſed expreſſions in it which the grand- 
duke conſidered as, very offenſive ; and war was 
declared. In a very energetic memorial which _ 
his miniſter at Rome was obliged to preſent" tod 
the pope, he demanded of him a ſpeedy and fignal 
reparation. The times of Gregory VII. and 
Boniface VIII.,“ ſaid the grand-duke, © are no 
more. Sovereigns will no longer permit the 
pope to break through the reſpe& which is due 
to them, or arrogate to himſelf the right of com- 
manding their ſubje&s.” Leopold ordered his 
miniſter to depart- PRE" ure be obs 
tained ſatisfaction. | 

is times leſs fraught with NOT for the 


B 4 


forbid it, and, ſetting himſelf up as a'cetfor of 


op Pius's jetter would have been deemed 


moderate. But Leopold was on the watch for 


; a pftetext: : bis philoſophy had grown into a kind 
of paſſion; and the paſſions are iraſcible, and 

cannot brook delay. Vet what was the imme- 
diate cauſe of this great rupture? A pitiful al- 


venture which ought never to have tranſpired 
beyond the gates of the cloiſters. There were 
at Prato ſome Dominican friars who acted as 


| confeſſors to a convent of Dominican nuns! in 


their vicinity. This ſpiritual colationthed-bfle; 


this opportunity to inſiſt that the Dominican 


as in many other caſes, given to the ſtronger ſex 
a great aſcendency over the weaker ; and irre- 
gularities of more than one kind had been the 


conſequence. Suddenly the hypocritical biſhop 


of Piſtoja was inflamed with ſaintly wrath: hie 
aſſerted that the Dominican nuns of Prato had 
been, corrupted © in doctrine and morals” by the 
friars their confeſſors: and, inſtead of denounc- 
ing that diſorder to the pope according to the 


hitherto eſtabliſhed rule, he loudly declaimed 
againſt their ſcandalous conduct, and addreſſed 


his complaint to the grand- duke. Leopold ſeiſed 


nuns ſhould no longer remain under the guidance 


af their ſeducers, and that all nunneries in ge- 


naeral ſhould be in immediate ſubjection to the 


= biſhops- Pius thought it a duty he owed to the 


Ky * 5 


Rgnityuf the- Holy See to yeprimand the biſhop - 
of Piſtoja for having e a gens | 


Hence'the grand-duke's reſentment. - 


The pope, terrified by Fu ebony did not | 


himſelf venture to -pronounce on a-- queſtion 
which appeared to him of high importance. He 
conſulted an aſſembly of cardinals: theſe took 
the opinion of the heads of religious orders; and 


they, apprehenſive of greater ſtorms, acquieſced . 


in the will of the grand- duke. 


This was the epoch of the moſt n e 
_ begween the emperor and the pope.. Ihe 


whole Sacred College, not excepting even the 


prudent, Bernis, were alarmed at this combina». 
lion of perſecutions. ready to fall at once on the 
Holy See: for the pontiff was at the ſame mo- 


ment engaged in a ſtruggle with Ruſſia for the 
archbiſhopric of Mohilow, and contending alſo 
with Naples and with Venice, as we ſliall ſee 


in the ſequel. Cardinal Bernis, forgetting his 
mild and amiable philoſophy, took part with 


his brethren, predicted the greateſt misfortunes 
to the Holy See, and fighing taxed the impru- 
dence of ſovereigns. All mankind are -alike 


when their intereſt is at ſtake. On this occa- 


lion, the gppe was perhaps the moſt moderate of 
all thoſe who ſuffered by theſe encroachments of 
the temporal power. Already the cardinals 
branded his ſilence with the name of cowardice; 


. 


8 LEE 10 | 

and it was in great meaſure by their inſtigation 
tat he was impelled to write to the biſhop of 
Piſtoja in that reſolute tone which —_ ae of. 

; 1 : 


Cardinal Corſini, however, * into — 
eee with the Tuſcan miniſter at Rome, 


© - which effected an accommodation; and the 


ſtorm was for a time appeaſed. But the firſt 

| Reps had been taken: the grand-duke delibe- 
rately meditated on his plan of reform, and con- 
tinued carrying it into execution. The pope 
was ſoon convinced that refiſtance on his part 

would only make the evil worſe, and entered into 
_ -a compromiſe on every point which did not ap- 
pear to him of primary importance. In the 
Courſe of the year 1782, for inſtance; he con- 
ſiented to the ſuppreſſion of ſeventeen convents 

in the territory of Sienna. But he ſpeedily re- 
pented of thoſe forced acts of condeſcenſion, 
| when, in the fame year, Leopold, cloſely tread- 
ing in his brother's ſteps, and not even awaiting 
the reſult of Pius's journey to Vienna, enjoined 


5 all biſhops and eccleſiaſtical ſuperiors to draw 


out a ſtatement of the different ſums of money 

annually ſent from his ſtates to Rome on what- 
ſoever account to ſuſpend ſuch remittances 

and to keep thoſe ſums ready at his diſpoſal; 
and when, after a few months more, he entirely 
ſuppreſſed a all contributions of that nature, and, F 


— 


| | Re 
diverting their produce frotz its ſacred deſtiua - 


tion, had the boldneſs iv command that all ſums 


already collected under theſe different pretences 


ſhould de diſtributed among the poor of each 
pariſh, He afterward, without the + 4nd 


pf the pope, aboliſhed forty uſeleſs convents. 


He proceeded even farther, if poſſible; and 
. the pope's pride was particularly hurt by his 
next ſtep, Pius was ſcarcely returned from Vi- 
enna, and ſtill enjoyed all the illufion of the ſuc- 
ceſs of his apoſtolic journey, when the grand- 
duke, without alleging any pretext, without any 
other motive than his own convenience, ſuddenly 
ſequeſtrated the rich revenues of an abbey which 
the pope himſelf, with Leopold's conſent, had 
| conferred on cardinal Salviati. Pius fancied he 
ſaw a ſtriking difference between the two bro- 
thers: he was not yet undeceived with reſpect to 
Joſeph's diſpoſition. But how great was the 
conſternation of the zealous ſupporters of ortho- 
doxy, when they learned that Leopold had abo- 
| liſhed the inquiſition in his ſtates, and this“ 35 
his ſupreme authority,” and of his © certain know- 
ledge,” —conſecrated forms of expreſſion, which 
the pope thought himſelf alone entitled to uſe 
in eccleſiaſtical matters! That tribunal, more 
moderate at Rome than in any other part of 
Europe, was ſo organiſed, compoſed, and kept 


12 


within bounds, that it was the faithful ally of 
the papal power without ever becoming its ri- 
val. There ſeemed to exiſt no inquiſition at 
Rome except for form' ſake, and, as it were, to 
ſerye as a model to other catholic countries. 
Ie abolition of the Holy Office was therefore 
not in its own nature an uppardonable crime in 
the eyes of the pope: but, that a ſecular prince 
ſhould dare to decree it without the interven- 
tion of the Holy See! ſuch an act was, in the 
opinion. of the canoniſts, an infringement of the 
rights of the church, which was not to be tole- 
rated. Finally, during the ſame year the grand- 
| duke, Kill by virtue of that power which was 
- ſaid to be a uſurpation of the rights-of the -Holy 
See, declared that all monaſteries ſhould be ſub- 
ject to the biſhops ; that the latter ſhould alone 
and without concurrence nominate to the yacant 
livings in their dioceſes, ſhould confer prebends, 
and, in a word, perform of themſelves every thing 
which the See of Rome had aſſumed. the right of 
doing for them. The datario was to retain 
.only the profits ariſing from the nominations to 
the biſhoprics of Tuſcan y. 
Political quarrels ſeemed for a while t to > mingle 
Mere thoſe of a religious nature. At atime when 
the eccleſiaſtical ſtate was threatened with a 
ſcarcity, the legate of Ravenna had prohibited 


23 ts. 
- Bbedp6itation of corn from the hehe! under 
his juriſdiction. Some Tuſcans, Who ved 'by 
that: commerce, having attempted to- continue 
it, were apprehended. The grand-duke aſſumed 
a "menacing! tone: they were releafed, and he 
demanded” no further reparation. © It was for a 
moment thought that he entertained a more fa- 
Würdbte diffofition toward tlie oo or Weine 
He bore no antipathy to Pius, as à temporal 
prince: he only was determined to ſtrip him of 
all his ſpiritual uſurpations, to reſtore religion to 
its primitive purity within his own ſtates, and no 
lonf ger ſuffer his ſubjeQs to grovel in ſuperſtition, 
ignorance, and 1 retarded Teng wt 


aten N 

But the biſhop of Piſtoja was preparing new 
perplexities for the court of Rome. He had 
gained an aſcendeney over the mind of the 
grand-duke by flattering his paſſion for innova- 
tion: and he made a beginning in his own dio- 
ceſe with a degree of warmth approaching to 
extravagance. The attack he had made in 
178 on the ridiculous confraternity of the 
heart of Jeſus“ had excited numerous enemies 
againſt him. He was publicly reviled as a Jan- 
ſeniſt, a very ſerious reproach from the mouths 
of Italian divines; and he would have been ſtil! 
more grievouſly abuſed if people had gre e 5 


ede with. his 9 ee eee 
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Exaſperated by contradiction, he no longer 
© @bſerved any bounds. Thus the world had ſeen 
the monk Luther begin by preaching againſt in- 
 dulgences, and conclude by wreſting from the 
court of Rome one half of her empire. During 
Paſſion- week in the year 1786 he introduced the 
' we of the vulgar tongue in the celebration of 
divine fervice- Soon after, by a paſtoral letter 
de announced the ; convocation. of a dioceſan 
nod, to-which he invited all the biſhops, deans, 
and. pariſh-prieſts of Tuſcany. Of two hundred 
and twenty eccleſiaſtics who attended that aſ- 
ſembly, all except five adopted not only his in- 
novations in the liturgy and in diſcipline, but 
alſo his opinions reſpecting faith, grace, the au- 
thority of the church, and predeſtination—opi- 
- nions which, according to the deciſion. of the 
Holy See, were heterodox. This was going 
beyond the intentions of the grand- duke, who 


Was frequently heard to ſay, © I mean to reform 


diſcipline, but I do not wiſh to meddle with 
do qctrinal points. However, as he leſs dreaded 
the exceſs than the want of zeal in thoſe mat- 
ters, he overlooked the biſhop's deviations from 
the preſcribed line of conduct. But the court 
of Rome, as may well be imagined, was much 
leſs patient. Already, at the inſtigation of the 
fanatics by whom he was ſurrounded, Pius had 
| prepared againſt the ſeditious prelate a bull of 


” a - 15 wet 
. excommunication: but reflection, the fear of - 
irritating the diſeaſe by that violent remedy, and 
the hope that the court of Spain would interpoſe © 
in favour of the papacy, with-held his hand 
which was ready to hurl the thunder bolt. 
In the following year the biſhop of Piſtoja re - 
paired, to Piſa to wait, on the grand-duke,; and 
enjoy his triumph. The populace, every-where 
and ever the ſame, had loudly murmured againſt 
his innovations: though they forgave his opi- 
nions. reſpecting grace, they could not forgire 
his diminution of the number of images: but 
when they ſaw. bim honoured by the notice f 
their ſovereign, they laviſhed on him their accla- 
mations. Already Ricci, and another Tuſcan 
prelate, the biſhop of Colle, encouraged by theſe - 
firſt ſucceſſes, had announced ſynods, each in his 
on dioceſe. Leopold now thought it was time 
that be ſhould ſecure to himſelf the honour of 
the reformation; and ſanction it in ſuch man- 
ner as ſhould ſcreen him from the accuſation of 
uſurping the ſpiritual power. He proclaimed a 
general ſynod, whoſe object, he ſaid in his cir- 
cular letter, was to prevent the diviſions which 
might reſult from theſe local ſynods, and to 
eſtabliſh throughout entire Tuſcany a perfect 
uniformity. in eccleſiaſtical matters. Eighteen 
archbiſhops or biſhops met in conſequence in the 
Pitti palace. But here an oppoſition began to 
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appear, tes #MiQted Legpola GL fought 
the good of his country, and which excited the 


indignation of Ricci, whoſe ſole aim was the 
gratification of his ambition and Vanity. but 


who now ſaw his reign at an end. The three 


archbiſhops of Florence, Piſa, and Sienna, with 
ten biſhops, refuſed to adopt the'reforms pro- 
poſed by the grand-duke. The populace, | 
* ſwayed by ſuch authoritative example, forgot 
their late enthuſiaſm in favour of Ricci, and ſoon | 
päaſſed to the oppoſite extreme. RecolleQing 
that he had, five years before, cauſed I know not 
what relique to be removed from the church of 
Prato, they crowd in tumultuous: diſorder to the 
| Houſe of his grand- vicar<forcibly take from 
him the relique carry it in triumph to the 
church cauſe a maſs in honour of it to be ce- 
jebrated according to the Roman ritual run to 
pillage the biſhop's palace—burn the archives— 
vent their fury on the books which are pointed | 
out to them as heterodox—caſt them into the 
flames together with different articles of furni- 
ture and the prelate's picture, ſinging hymns in 
honour of the Virgin, which were occaſionally 
interrupted by the cry 5 « It i is thus that bites | 
tics muſt be treated! gals 25 Gad 0 
The grand- duke HIST it his duty to repreſs 
theſe diſorders excited by Ricci's enemies. They 
had been openly heard to obſerve at his! reg 


that it was * an affembly without a head?” to 
which it was anſwered, © the grand-duke has a. 
head capable of ſupplying the place of that of 
the pope.” Leopold determined to convince - 
Ricci and his adherents that they had not been 
miſtaken in relying on his ſupport. He cauſed 


the authors of the tumult to be, apprehended. 


Ricci, whether through generoſity or hypocriſy, 
made interceſſion in their favour. * I muſt de- 
clare,” ſaid he,“ that, in the heat of that popu- 
lar ferment, not a fingle word was uttered againſt 
the ſovereign. It is I, it is I alone, whom their 
inſtigators wiſh to render odious to theſe good 
people, whoſe ſimplicity is eaſily led aſtray. 1 
am the ftumbling-block : it is through hatred of 
me that attempts are made to defeat the wiſe in- 
tentions of the grand-duke.” Leopold wiſhed 
at leaſt to indemnify him for the loſſes he had 
ſuffered by this perſecution, and accordingly 
created him ſuperintendent of the property of 
the ſuppreſſed monaſteries, with a ſalary of three 
thouſand crowns. Ricci, to prove the diſinter- 
_ eſtedneſs of his zeal, accepted the office, but 
declined the ſalary. Such marks of good-will, 
however, confirmed him in his plan of reform. 
From Piſa, where he was retained by the grand- 
 Quke, he circulated paſtoral letters by which he 
ordained that promiſes of marriage ſhould be re- 
garded by the tribunals as of- no effe&t—abo- 
VOL. 11. ce | 
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- liſhed: the uſe. of c rmeipra ene 


5 of feſtivals, &c.. Sits 7 


Leopold meanwhile laboured i 8 over | 
the diſſenting; biſhops to the principles of the 


three reforming prelates. He; was ſucceſsful 
with only a few of their number: all the others 
obſtinately perſevered i in their-refuſal ; and Leo- 
CK had in contemplation ſome ſerious mea- 

ures, to conquer their oppoſition 


On the other hand, the reſentment of tbe court 


of Rome was at leaſt equal to her chagrin; and 
fear alone compelled her to obſerve moderation 
in expreſing 1 it. Pius, acquieſcing in the grand- 
duke s demand, conſented. that Pontremoli ſhould 
be erected into a biſhopric. - But, Leopold hav- 
ing propoſed to him four candidates, the / pope 


bad the. courage to prefer the laſt. Leopold 


allerted that the pontiff's choice ought to have 
fallen on the firſt, as being the man for whom he 
felt the greateſt intereſt, , Pius obſtinately re- 
ſuſed to comply, under pretence that the firſt of 
the candidates was an outrageous Janſeniſt, 
wholly devoted to the biſhop of Piſtoja. This 


was inviting a new tempeſt which might become 


_ ſerious, . The "Tuſcan miniſter wrote in plain 
terms to the nuncio that he muſt chooſe the can- 
didate who had the ; Zrand-duke's approbation, 
or ſtate the reaſons why be was rejected, and 
r 10 bim an enen of juſtifying 
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bimſelf; that his royal highneſs would not re- 5 
cede from his right of preſentation ; that, if it 
were conteſted, he would conſider ſuch proceed - 
ing as a continuation: of the/offenſive perſonali- 


ties, of the hoſtilities, which he had for ſome time 


cConſtantly experienced from the court of Rome; 
Tithat, in ſupport of the rights of his ſovereignty, 
he would, if neceſſary, come to a formal rup- 


ture, and recall his miniſte r. 


This language did not intimidate the court of 
Rome: it ſent to the nuncio at Florence very 
energetic inſtructions, and even an order to with- 
draw if the court of Tuſcany renewed its me- 
naces. This firmneſs was not attended with _ 
ſuch conſequences as might have been expected. 

Leopold was naturally of a pacific diſpoſitions - 
he dreaded inſurrections, and the dangers of a 
ſchiſm. It appears even that the emperor ad- 
viſed him to yield. This was the epoch when 
the pretenſions of the nuncios made ſome noiſe 
in Germany. Joſeph in a fit of reſentment in- 
tended to aboliſh the office of nuncio: but 
thinking it neceſſary firſt to take the opinion of 
the Aulic Council, he was informed by them in 
anſwer that the nuncios were authoriſed in Ger- 
many by the conſtitutional laws, in every thing 
concerning religion and the canons: whereupon 
he renounced his project. Leopold did not 
chooſe to ſhow himſelf more daring than his 

C2 | 


 _Uoekes, bet) hening his-reſentment for the 
moment, affured the pope that it never had been | 
bis intention to ſuy any thing that could imply 


- diſteſpeFt to his holineſs; that his reſentment 
was ſolely leveled - againſt certain rmiſchief- 


_ coilfts5 that he would cauſe the queſtion which 
divided them to be inveſtigated in an amicable 
manner; that he was far from Won to come 


be foptivte, be. 


The court of Rome, which had not 11 ſome 
Fteesrs been accuſtomed to ſimilar ſucceſſes, was 

dazxled by the ſplendor of its preſent triumph. 
But the truce was not of long duration: for, 
ſoon after, the pope having prohibited all the 
docks which bad appeared at Florence, Prato, 
and Piſtoja, concerning eccleſiaſtic affair: Leo- 
pold; on the other hand, forbade the reading of 
me fanatical libels which the court of Rome had 
cCauſed to be printed againſt his reforms—books 
which foſtered the ſpirit of ſuperſtition among 
His people, and had excited them to revolt. The 
pontiff had the courage to maintain the conteſt ; 
and, oppoſing repriſals to repriſals, prohibited the 
introduction of the Florence gazette in which the 
court of Rome was frequently abuſed;—and, what 
was yet more ſerious, he forbade the importation 


mg of Tuſcan wines ihto the eccleſiaſtical ſtate. 


The animoſity of Ws court of Rome — 


Leopold even beyond the hounds of Italy, Ihe 
. . pontiff bad intrigues ſet gn foot in Germany ta 
prevent the grand-duke's election as king of the 
Romans, at a time when the declining health of 
Joſeph II. evinced the neceſlity of chooſing a 
perſon to ſucceed him. Prompted by ſo many 
cauſes of complaint, Leopold did not feel hing- 
ſelf bound to. obferve any meaſure. Recalling 


| his miniſter from Rome, be reverted. to his ori- 


_ ginal/idea, and, by an edict of the twentieth gf 
September 1788, entirely aboliſhed the office gf 
nuncio in his dominions, ordaining that for the 
time to come the nuncio ſhould no longer poſſeſs 
dny privileges except thoſe which were enjoyed 
by the repreſentatives of purely temporal ſove- 
reigns. Soon after, he forbade, on pain of ha- 
niſhment, all members of religious orders in the 
grand-duchy to maintain any relation with fo- 
_ reign ſuperiors; declaring them to be ſubje&to 
the biſhops alone in ſpiritual concerns, and to 
the lay tribunals in thoſe of a temporal nature. 
He commanded that there ſhould in future be 
no appeals to the Holy See; that eccleſiaſtical 
cauſes ſhould in the firſt inſtance be brought be- 
fore the biſhop, and definitively decided by the 
; metropolitan, according to the ancient hierarchi- 
cal order eſtabliſhed in the church. This edit 
reduced to nothing the pretended Primacy of - 
the n. pontiff. ee 


: 


* nee be at Rete was Very tively. The 
pope immediately appointed a congregation of 
thoſe cardinals in whom he placed the greateſt 
reliance Borromeo, a ſenſible intelligent man, 
of a very ſingular turn of mind, but incapable' of 
any ober- violent meaſures againſt ſovereigns ;— 
Palotta, who, under an exterior roughneſs of 
manner, concealed a fund of very ſound ſenſe 
| accompanied by great probity, and who had in 
general conducted himſelf very judiciouſly to- 
ward the temporal powers Negroni, who was 
the moſt agreeable to them of all the cardinals; 
—Zelada, whom they eſteemed for his gentle 
manners, his knowledge, and his conoiliating 
diſpoſition ;—Buoncompagni, at that time ſe> 
cretary of ſtate, and the moſt enlightened mem- 
ber of the Sacred College, connected moreover, at 
leaſt by intereſt, with the prineipal catholie courts. 
This congregation had for their ſecretary the 
prelate Campanelli, the pope's auditor. The 

ſelection of ſuch men to compoſe it did not an- 

nounce an intention of carrying matters to ex- 

tremity. But Leopold was highly irritated, and, 

Inſtead of liſtening to terms of conciliation, de- 
manded the ſurrender of the nuncio's papers. 
On this occaſion the pope diſplayed an inſtance 
of vigour tempered” by prudence. If he had 
always aRted in the ſame manner, he would have 
avoided many misfortunes. Although he thought 
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the Saas „ Weald very Smaore bey 

cardinal Buoncompagni made anſwer in his 
hame' to the Tuſcan miniſter, that he would 
prefer ſuffering any violation whatever, rather 
than ſtoop to ſuch meanneſs, the papers of a 
foreign miniſter being eyen more ſacred than his 
perſon — that, nevertheleſs, through a love of 
peace, he would communicate all ſuch of the 
nuncio's papers as ſolely related to matters f 
conſcience. To this declaration, which was 
more energetic than could reaſonably have been 
expected, the ſecretary of ſtate joined a proteſt 


diſoipline by the late edict of the grand-duke! 
At Florence the animoſity againſt the pope was 
too violent to admit.of this proteſt produeing the 
ſmalleſt effect: the courier who had brought it 
returned without an anſwer. All the opponents 
of the papacy, with the biſhop of Piſtoja at their 
head, ſaw their victory certain, and thought 
themſelves no longer bound to à delicate ob- 
ſervance of moderation. Ricci printed the acts of 
his ſynod: ſoon after, the grand - duke alſo pub- 
liſhed thoſe of the provincial ſynod which he had 
convoked at Florence in the preceding year, 
adding to them an apology for the conduct of 
the biſhops, and a refutation of the Fan 
of the court of Rome. g 
That court paſſed the entire year 0 in the 
2 +. 


againſt the infringements made on eccleſiaſtis 


midi of florms: and while tho national chend 


of France was preparing for it much more vio- 


| lent tempeſts, the court of Florence, not yet | 


foreſeeing the conſequences of which the latter 


would be productive to all ſovereigns, continued 


— 


preparing to deliver them to the inquiſition and 


to purſue its plan of philoſophic perſecution, 
The biſhop of Piſtoja did not diſplay modeſty in 
the enjoyment of his triumph. While the con- 
gregation, appointed to examine his works, was 


cauſe them to be burned by the hands of the 
common hangman, Ricci, depending on the ſup- 


port of the grand-duke in whoſe court he ated 


the part of prime-miniſer, teſtified the moſt 
inſulting contempt for the Holy See, ridiculed 
its thunders, its pretenſions, and its partiſans. 


| ho In announcing to cardinal Salviati that Leopold 


 with-held from him the revenues of a rich abbey 


- which he poſſeſſed in Tuſcany, he affected to be 


ignorant of his rank, and addrefſed his letter to 


e the prieſt Salviati.” Leopold, on his part, 


not content with recommending in a cizcular 
letter to all the Tuſcan biſhops to conform to 
the principles of the ſynod of Fiſtoja, advanced 
temporal pretenſions at the expenſe of the pa- 
pacy, and claimed the duchy of Urbino, as 
e by the popes from his predeceſſors· 
But the period of the tribulatians which Pius 
bad been doomed to ſuffer from the grand - duke, 
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was now arrived. An unenpebted racine bs 7 
portunely happened, which faved him from e 
impending criſis. The days of Joſeph II. were 
numbered: he died on the 22d of February 
1790 ; and Leopold was called to the imperial 
throne. The reforms which had been intro- 
duced in church affairs were now deprived of 
their principal ſupport. Scarcely had he quitted 
| Tuſcany, when ſuperſtition regained there a part 
of the ground ſhe had loſt. The proviſional re» - 
gency, eſtabliſhed by Leopold under the guid» 
ance of Gianni as preſident, adopted injudicious 
meaſures, of which the reſult was a dearth and 
popular commotions. The clergy, long kept in 
ſubjection, again reared their heads, and for a 
time reſumed their former ſway. The regency 
thought themſelves very happy in being allowed 
to come to terms with them, and left the arch» 
biſhops of Florence, Piſa, and Sienna, at full li- 
berty to re-eſtabliſh every thing that had been 
deſtroyed. In an inſtant were ſeen to revive 
from their aſhes the confraternities, the /proceſ« 
fions, the altars that had been overthrown, the 
ancient Aturzy, and all 710 1 Were 
meries. | 
But an adt of. weakneſs was never FRF an 
effectual mean of appeaſing diſcontent. The 
confraternities, the hermitages, the reliques, did 
not procure for the people thoſe ſupplies of wine 
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and oil of which they ſtood in need Some 
private ſtorehouſes were plundered; and the 
pPreſident Gianni could no otherwiſe ſave himſelf 
from thel violence of the infuriate populace than 
dy eſcaping through a window... Inebriated 
with fanaticiſm, the people of Tuſcany were on 
we point of launching into the ſame exceſſes ag 
me French nation committed in the intoxication 
of their liberty. Their fury however ſubſided 
when they no longer had before their eyes the 
Principal object of their hatred: and the court 
of Rome obtained at leaſt a flight conſolation 
amid the evils by which it was threatened, and 
which itſelf had provoked. But its triumph 
was neither complete not durable. Every thing 
of an eſſential nature in Leopold's eſtabliſhments 
ſurvived his removal. After the inſurrettion of 


we popolace, the biſhop/ of Piſtoja/retired to 


Chiante, where he continued to exerciſe his 
ſantaſtic functions: thence he iſſued, in favour of 
all who applied to him, thoſe diſpenſations for 
which until then application had always been 


made to Rome; and, perſevering with puerile 


obſtinacy in the proſecution of his plans, he 
© ſucceeded in ſubſtituting a breviary * of his 
own vention in lieu of that uſed in the _— 
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church. Wiſe Leopold! were theſe the Mo; 
" tories which you pointed out to his zeal ? 

But the new grand-duke, leſs ardent than his 
father, and having, in common with other ſo- 
vereigns, his reaſons for dreading reforms, far 
from encouraging. the biſhop of Piſtoja, pre- 
vailed on him to reſign his ſee. The intelligence 
of this event was grateful to the court of Rome: 


nor Was Leopold tardy to announce it in An 
affectionate letter to Pius, to Which he thought 


that flight atonement Jaſtly due. tf 23699 U 
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Ts courts of Views and Florence. were not 
the only ones that haraſſed Pius during the fi- 
teen years immediately antecedent to the French 
revolution. That of Naples had from an earlier 


: period been engaged with the Roman See in 


diſputes of a more ſerious nature, and of which 
the conſequences were ſtill more diſagreeable to 
the pontiff. 4 — | 
The Neapolitan a, CPI 5k did not 
entertain any perſonal antipathy to Pius, al- 
though it had taken ſome- ſteps to oppoſe his 
elevation to the pontificate. _ But it was at this 
time ſwayed by the marquis Tanucci, who, 
with all his native warmth and pertinacity, ſub- 
ſerved the animoſity of the houſe of Bourbon 
againſt the Jeſuits,—who had framed for him- 
ſelf a certain ſyſtem of philoſophy ſtrongly ini- 
mical to the uſurpations of the court of Rome, 
and who, above all things, viewed with in- 
dignation the kind of vaſſalage to which the 
crown of Naples was reduced with reſpect to 


55 * papacy. 


_ Theſe different cauſes. of diſcord excited the 
80 of miſunderſtanding between the two 
eourts within a few — after Fius had 
aſſumed the tiara. 

Don Carlos, who afterward mene the 

throne of Spain under the name of Charles the 
Third, had, on his acceſſion to the crown of 
Naples in 1735, found the Neapolitan clergy 
in poſſeſſion of conſiderable influence, and of 
four fifths of the entire revenue of the kingdom. 
Though religiouſly diſpoſed, he entertained ſuf · 
fciently preciſe ideas reſpecting the temporal 
authority, and perſeveringly laboured to confitie 
the ſpiritual power within its proper bounds: 
He had heard mention made of a profeſſor of 
law in the univerſity of Piſa, by name Tanucei, 
who had acquired great fame by his theologic 
erudition and the firmneſs of his principles. He 
invited him to court, and ſoon gave him his entire 


confidence. During the reign of Don Carlos, 


however, Tanucci had done nothing more than 
pave the way for the great reforms in ecclefiaſtic 
affairs. But, having been nominated preſident 
. of the regency which Charles, at the time of his 
departure. for Spain, had appointed for the mi- 
nority of his ſon (Ferdinand the Fourth) whom 
he left on the throne of Naples, Tanucci, now 
releaſed from every reſtraint, gave the rein to 
the impetuoſity of his character, and ſeriouſly 


bent bib thoughts on deſpoiling af Hol be 
of its uſurpationsss. % *yc 
The duchy of Benevento was eee in 
1768. In the following year Tanuce made a 
_ conſiderable diminution in the fees accruing to 
the Roman chancellery: he prohibited the mo- 
naaſteries from making new acquiſitions of pro- 
perty: he ſtripped the nuncio of feveral of his 
pretended privileges. It was cuſtomary to ſend 
annual contributions from Naples for the works 
of Saint Peter's church and for the Vatican li- 
brary: theſe were ſuppreſſed. Tanucci even 
diſputed the pope's right to confer benefices 
within the dominions of the Neapolitan mo- 
narch. In 1772 he revived the pretenſions of 
young Ferdinand, as heir of the houſe of Far- 
neſe, to the duchies of Caſtro and Ronciglione. 
The diſpleaſure which the court of Rome had 
given to the houſe of Bourbon by its conduct 
toward the duke of Parma, furniſhed a plauſi- 


ble pretext for theſe acts both of temporal and 


ſpiritual hoſtility. But the hour of reconcilia- 
tion arrived: the duchy of Benevento was re- 
ſtored: the preſentation of the palfrey e, which 
had been ſuſpended, was again put in practice. 
But the changes which had been effected in ec- 
* ane ſtill N and when the 


2 Hes re. 


— 


bon fanthe. appretiian of Ile Jefuity—+that- hn 
ſo eatneſtly ſolicited and ſo long expected-— 
was at length publiſhed in the ſtates of his Nea+ 
politan majeſty, it was with the following clauſe 

A without prejudice to the rights of *. ror 
ſopereigaty and. juriſdiction. bf 1 

Pius the Sixth, on his ee ee to 18 _ 


5 tifical chair, endeayoured. to cajole-the court of 


Naples but he ſoon found that his efforts were 
ineffectual. Cardinal Orſini, the /Neapdli 
miniſter. at Rome, who had made fruitleſs; ex - 
ertions to prevent Pius's election, now refigned 
his miniſterial functions, after having repreſented 
the new pontiff to his court as a zealous partiſan 
ennie... ann 

.. Tanucci did not need this additional incentive 


| to the proſecution of his plan. He maintained | 
that to the king alone belonged the right of no- 


minating to the biſhoprics and abbeys which 
were of royal advowſon, that the pope could, 


at moſt, appoint only to thoſe of a different de- 


ſcription, and that, even then, he was bound to 


confer them on perſons approved by the king. 


He confined within narrower limits the juriſdic- 
tion of the nunciature, and even took a pleaſure 
in thwarting the pope on ſubjects of trifling 
importance. Among the variety of abſurd 
cuſtoms introduced by the Holy See, was that 


of granting a four NN indulgence. to all whey 


| Gul te bites out viſe rer hs pb 
= cipal churches at Rome. A royal edict was 


med, which declared, that, to obtain thoſe 
| ſpiritual” favours, it was ſufficient to perform 
that pious formality in four churches at Naples. 
| In this inſtance the ſovereign ſhowed himſelf even 
OT more ridiculous than the pontiff: if he believed 


in the efficacy of indulgences, he could not, 
deſtitute as he was of ſpiritual power, think 
himſelf authoriſed to determine the mode of ob- 
taining them: he therefore in his turn was guilty 
of uſurpation : but there are countries where 
n is n to r with _ 
ſtition. 
Tanucci adopted b of ger utility: 


he ſuddenly ſuppreſſed ſeventy- eight monaſteries 


in Sicily: he conſolidated ſome biſhopries into 


one, cauſed abbeys to be conferred by the ſole 


authority of the king, and directed the biſhops 
to fill by their own nomination the vacant livings 
in their dioceſes. It was no longer poſſible to 


foreſee where the court of Naples would ftop : 
even by that of Spain it was conſidered as over- 


ſtepping the bounds of prudence. The Spaniſh 


miniſter Monino was inſtructed to interpoſe : 


but cardinal Orfini corffirmed none in his 


obſtinate perſeverance. 
At this period the archbiſtopric of Nuptes 


became vacant, and proved the ſource of a new 


eoniteſt between Pius and Ferdinand, The king 
claimed the right of nominating to it according 
to his on pleaſure; and the pontiff maintained 
chat the riomination could not take effect with- 
out his concurrence. Cardinal Giraud, who 
had materially contributed to the elevation of 
Pius to the pontificate, and retained a certain 
aſcendency over him; acted as mediator in 
bringing this difference: to an amicable termina · 
tion, and without the intervention of Tanucci 
or Orſini. It was agreed that the king alone 
ſhould nominate to the archhiſhopric of Na- 
ples, and that, in return, the ſee of Palermo, 
which was alſo vacant at the ſame time, ſhould be 
conferred by the 77 without the concurrence 
of Ferdinand. 199 SUbas) 1% 
But when the ei b bee Hef Wea 
e and they are connected with perſonalities, 
whatever truces may temporarily ſuſpend them 
are not of long duration. Tanucei and Orſini 
on the one hand, on the other the pope's ſecre - 


tary of ſtate and the Rezzonicos, mortiſied at 


Giraud's ſucceſs, ſought and ſoon found an op- 
portunity of hgeaking that which had been con- 
cluded on this oc on. A perſuaſion was ex - 
eited in the mind of the pope that the new 
archbiſhop of Naples was tainted with: Janſe - 
niſm. To incur ſuch an accuſation, it was ſuf · 
ficient that a man were known to * friend 
VOL. 11. | | 8 


- 8 mania abut 
8 _ - exritaries back, . the. srehbiſtop of Naples had 
: dy invatiable uſege been decorated, with the 


Noma purple. Ferdinand aſked that euſtomary 
four for dis creature: Pius refuſed it 5 and 
bioſtilities blazed forth) anew. This event ex- 
adly co- ineided with the wiſhes: of Tanueci, 
whoſe buſtling diſpoſition, inſtigated him to feck 

for broils with even greatei eagerneſs than his 

philoſophy led him to purſue plans af reform. 
He: wag'mbreover ſtung with jealous mortiſica- 

tion on ohſarving that tha ne Spaniſh miniſter, 
tde duke de Grimaldi, lived on terms of cloſeſt 
© intimacy with his couſin : german Pullavioirii, the 
dtteterretury of fide... He was apprehetifive-of. 2 
E ſecret underſtanding between them ſor the ur- 
Doſe of indueing Charles the Third to recum- 
mend to his ſon a more moderate ednduCt to- 
ward the court of Rome. The uſual eſſect of 
oppehtion: on his temper was to irritate him, 
but never to make him recede from his purpoſe. 

Accordingly be ſent ' information to the pope, 
that a perſiſtence ind his refuſal ſhould be fol- 
lowed by retaliation on the parti the Neapo- 
tan government; that the archBiſhops of Na- 
ples ſhould never again be permitted to accept a 
ſeat in tlie Sacred:College; that tl y could readily 
diſpenſe with Roman decorations ; that the king 
would create aw:ecelefiaſtic. order of Which the 


* * 
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to the ſee of R 


3 


* 8 


members <0uld be clothed in purple after he 
munnr of the cardinals; that; after all, the cat 
_ Lidalitiar- dignity was my wag chan 1 ff. 


Iv. 5 
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9 in the hierdrchy; GC 


Pius felt ſome alarm, nd e to pa- 
ternal remonſtrances,. the mode in which he 


ufüally concluded. His nuncio was inſtrudted 


to tepteſent mildly to the king that his holineſs 


felt & conſcientious repughance. to the exalta+ | 


tion of a Janſeniſt to the cardmalate. But he 


experienced an unyielding inflexibility in the 


Neapolitan court, where Tanucci ſtill maintain- 
ed le ford. 


fore ſhafe; He ſtudied to procure à triumph 
for that chimerical Janſeniſmm which excited 


ſueh uneaſy ſeruples in the boſom of the holy 


father The new archbiſhop of Naples was 


obliged to eraſe from the paſtoral letter bx 
which he abneuneed his nomination thercuſtom- 
ary words er apoftolitre edit pratid , which 
e poet he wis irdebred for * 


4 len frian/a profect | 


About this-t 
of theology, wrote # book which the Rumun in- 


quiſſtion prohibited under the pretence that it 


was: tiaQured with Tubſeniſta | "The author ew 
| Dali: * 


#'® And throng ths favour ofthe apoſtles.” 
D2 f 


In all his meaſures, even thoſe. 
of the moſt prudent caſt, à love of miſchief bore . 


+ 


: 3s 5 
. degraded from his profeſſorial chiair-by.cafdinal 


| 2 Boxadors the general of cis order, and ſum- 


Der, to ſpeak miore properly, Tanueci—ordered 


moned to appear before him. He obeyed: but 
ſcarcely had he reached Rome, When the king 


him to return to Naples, td reſume his chair, 
and to write a continuation of his work. The 
docile Doininican paid equal obedience to this 
nem mandate; and the mortifcation of = 


; 9 ecurt of Rome Was extreme. Hanns $1067 


9 Every circimſtance now ſeemod 60 3 
in exaſperating the quarrel between the papacy 
and the Neapolitan government. The former 

bad peaceably enough recovered the privilege 

of annualhy receiving from the latter a homage 
which was ſtill more flattering to the vanity of 

the pontiff than thoſe purely /ecclefiaſtic prero- 
gatives which were ſueceſſiyely wreſted from his 

graſp: I mean the preſentation, of the palfrey. 
It is well known that Charles of Anjou, who 

Was in great meaſure indebted to the protection 

of the pope for the acquiſition of the throne of 

Naples, wiſhing at once to exhibit a proof of 

his gratitude and to ſanction hi. uſurpation by 
the ſtamp! of legitimacy, ſubjected his newly- 

acquired kingdom to the annual payment of 
forty-thouſand florias to the ſee of Rome, and, 
ſurpaſſing in obſequiouſneſs his predeceſſors of 

the Norman line, declared himſelf a vaſſal of 


FOR TOUT TRY — himſelf to pre 
ſent to him every year a white palfrey, and en- 
tailidg on all his ſucceſſors the performance of 


'  that:degrading-a& of homage... +) . a8. 


At che period of theſe tranſactions the. popes 
ſtood towering in the zenith of that power which 


at length gave ſcandal to all Europe whom they | 
had To long kept in thraldom. It may well he 


tage of ſo ſtriking an inſtance. of ſubmiſſion, 
The ſervile devotion of the temporal ſovereigns 
even out · ran the pretenſions of the Roman ſee, 
Thoſe of Naples had prided themſelves in a 
diſplay: of munificence as à palliative of their 


degradation: nor had the popes neglected to 


claim theſe homages ag matter of right, and to 
conſider the moſt trifling minutiæ of them as an 
eſſential part of their dignity. When that was 


At ſtake, every thing, even the moſt ridiculgus 


cuſtom, was accounted ſacred; and the guilt of 
ſacrilege, as it were, attached to the man who 


ſhould dare in the ſlighteſt degree to infringe. it, 


But neither the name nor the deed carried any 
terror to the of Tanucci, Heę only aw aited 
a convenient pretext to emancipate the crown 
of Naples from the tributary ſubjection in which 
he had found it ſunk. The following was the 
| en of tendering that, tribute, Mich hag in 
D3 | 


ſuppoſed that their arrogance took due advan - 


* 
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| —— ariminak author.. 
Every year, on che eve of the feſtiva} be 
. apoltice Peter and Paul, at the coneluſien of 
veſpers;” a kind of throne was erected for the 
pope in che are before St. Peter church 1A | 
white palfrey was led to him; richly capariſoned, 
and ſnhod with ſilver. On the leſt fide of the 
— ſaddle hung a purſe bontaining fc thouſand 
ducats, or a bill to the ſame amount, payable at 
figbt.' Prince Colonna, the grand · conſtable of 
1 the kingdom of Naples, had the charge of pre- 
XS ſeuting the palftey, which for that purpofe was 
| coniducted te the foot of his holineſs's throne : 
: prince Colonna then gave the animal a ſtroke 
with a rod on the fore legs; whereupon: the 
docile creature, having been long trained to the 
performanee of thus reſpottſul feat, proſtrated 

Himſelf) and again roſe. His miſſion now ful. 
Alles, his illuftrious interpreter took the gold or 
3 ee — —— 
 cxteful to-eatarceths pomp of the ſrove by-thi 
moſt magnificent apparatus: and could it do 
Teſs to honour that remnuntꝛof the ſovereign ſu- 
premaey which it ance had cb eee reer 

5 Ne Chriſtendom ? ot zi beni 

we n. mn. a not wnntemroptoc: 
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Nag Dany the Cbntintates of their” Fragte 
conteſt with the ecurts of the HoHe of Bourbon! 
the preſentation of the palfrey Hall been fofflend 
ccd“ after the reconelliation, the priftice Who fe. 


tumeck but even in the ſecond year, in 1796, 


the performante itfelf was productive of a fene 
Which might have been followed by its abun 


tion. A diſpute f etiquette arſe Between e 


pages of Cortal the göcernor of Rome ind 
thoſe of prince Colonna, which had nearly inter: 
rupted che a ceremony. It was alſerted Ut 
the time that the quarrel had been privately'es: 

cited by cardinal Pallavicint Wh was ſufpected 
of acting in collufion with the tiſchievous TA 


mace.” Such à mancuvre Was by no means 


probable: yet Plus was fo far Tatisfled of its 
probability that hie conceived a yet lttonger am 
tipathy to his ſecretary 


man who had been his moſt formidable compe 


titor. However the queſtion may be decided 


reſpefting the charge againſt Pallavicini, Ta- 


net took occaſion from the ſcene which bad | 


o6urred,” to propoſe the adoption of à much 


leſs pompous rhode bf preſenting the palfrey and 
the money. But, for one of his ſacceffors was 


reſerved the tafk "of accofplllhitg ſomething 
further. Tanueci, bowed down with the weight 


D 4 


tia bf nn 


of ſtate, whom he Had ; 
flever loved; and in whdin he'alwiys viewed the 


=” 


the power annexed. to the ſtation. 


| ward be preſented, not by the grand · conſtable 
Colonna inveſted with the character of mn 


don exirgordigary, but by a fimple agent. 


40 
of aan — miniſtry; 
an event which proved a ſource, of. great joy to 
the court of Rome. The pope however had 
the. pmdence to refrain from teſtifying the. plea- 
ſure , which be felt on the: occaſion: and it was 
well that he obſerved that caution ; for; Tanucci 
had xelinquiſhed only the. title of prime miniſter, 
and for ſome an eee eee eee a 


But, before he retired from office, * 8 
on the, king to adopt the meaſure of which the 
pontiff was apprehenſive. The Neapolitan mi- 
niſter was directed to announce to the pope, 
that, f for the purpoſe of avoiding all future diſ- 
putes on the ſubject of etiquette, the palfrey 
and the fx, thouſand ducats. ſhould thencefor- 


Me have oſten ſeen with what fond afefion 


Pius, cheriſhed the pomp: of ceremonial... The 


N eapolitan declaration therefore wounded him 
in a very tender part; and in his affliction he 


A turned for relief to the Spaniſh miniſter, .know- 


ing that Charles me Third, when he had not 
any ſubject of quarrel with him, ſympathiſed in 

his diſtreſſes, and that he retained conſiderable 
influence over the young king bis ſon, and over 
Tanucci. His complaints did not meet with a 


{1 


jeveption correſpondent to tudinipen The court 
of Madrid was not yet certain of his intentions 
with reſpebt to the Jeſuits, and accuſed: him of 
having given teſtimonies of his condeſcenſion to 
their partiſans.” / The Spaniſh miniſter Florida- 
Blanca did not conceal from cardinal Pallavi- 
cini that he had himſelf little reliance on the 
efficacy of his interceſſion. That miniſter, na- 
turally of an imperious temper, was extremely 
impatient OE MON INARONG 2 
jung conſidered as his own work. vi 
Within a very ſhort time after, ibn was re- 
called e ſtation of prime mi- 
niſter of Spain, and was ſucceeded in his foreign 
miſſion by the duke de Grimaldi. Pius, al- 
though he felt an eſteem for Florida- Blanca, 
was nevertheleſs rejoiced to ſee himſelf relieved _ 
from the preſence of that auſtere cenſor. The 
ſecretary of ſtate eſpecially was delighted to 
learn that the poſt of Spaniſh miniſter at Rome 
was to be filled by his near relative whom he 
called his protector, and with whoſe eaſy diſpo- 
ſition he was acquainted. But the pope and 
his miniſter were not benefited by the change. 
The count de Florida-Blanca entered on his 
miniſtry with a thorough» knowledge of the court 
of Rome, of its prejudices, of its ridiculous 
pretenſions, and its conteſts. with the Neapoli- 
tan court. Till that time he had acted in rigid 
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— to, igid e 8 
owes: by bimfelf that the · inſtruſtioms wete to 
de given. As to the duke de Grimaldi, it was 
ſoon pereeived at Madrid that he: ſuſſered him- 
fait to be deeeived hy the Jeſuiticał party: and 
the: cefifidence of the cdurt was rapid in the 
chevalier Azara, who, at ſinſt under the ſimple 
title of agent, and after n fe years under that 
of miaiſter, acquired at Rome the aſcendeney to 
which: bis: ee di — 
; juſtly entitled. him 1 bardbiticn II 
5 e e eee Blanca who, ese 
. Nome, bad been à witneſs 
af the profane chagrin excited in the pope's 
haſom By the threats of the Neapolitan court 
_  reſpefling the palfrey, and had obſerved bim to 
fig ut the idea that it would perhaps be under 
bis pontiſſeate that the Holy See ſhould be de- 
prived'of that g/orions hamage—condeſcended to 
bim fam that een — were 
ſuoceſsſul, and the famous ceremony was per- 
formed in 17% with the aceuſtomed pomp. 
The gpope teſtiſied a puerile joy on the ocea- 
ſion 3; aid the people of Nome celebrated with 
enthußaſm what they conſidered as 4 kind of 
witer. That victory however was not in all 
pwnts complete: and it was eaſy to perceive 
that: the [court of Naples reluctantly yielded to a 


nuod to animate and guide; the Neapolitan go- 


| „„ The i n Ga in 


presenting the hibute fram ie Neapolitan 
monareh. added, 40: de ſole an ex preſſions c 
ſocratediby Jdng euſiom, theſe words of ſiniſter 
amen for the ipreſent year, and ſaid that 
ame preſentaſton of the palfrey was only 4 
teſtimony of devotion toward Saint Peter and 
Saint Paul,” Hereupon the pope, though takgs 
unaware, immediatehy; replied, We accept 
the palfrey as a feudal offering due from; the 
crown of Noeples: and the attending crowd 
applauded this reply hy repeated cries of © vive / 
Sa Such: ate the impattant objects with 
which ſoyereigns often feed eir vanity In 
| both fades ſome diſfatisfaction prevailed. At 
Naples the grandees murmured. and complained 
that the advantage ſo cousgeouſly gained by 
Tanueci was baſely relinquiſhed: by his * 
mb MD ut Dic aid: 1/4 Canvier 

That ſucceſſot, the marquis e 
did not however ſpare the feelings of the count = 
of Rome in aher reſpects : he purſued Tanuo- 
cls plan, on rather the ſpirit of Tanueci conti- 


vemment. In the ſame year all the biſhops in 
_ the) kingdom were forbidden: to receive; bulls 
| from Rowe under-dny pretence whatever · Net- 
withſtanding the conſtitutional independende 
which Sicily was entitled to enjoy with taſpect 


10 the Sec of Rome, the popes, everidextrous.in = 
taking advantage of: anyi negligence in the ſe- 
” Eilar*Þ6v ts had ſuceeeded in cauſing 
mieir bülls to be accepted by the biſhops of 
1 that tend, and even obtaining the, royal ex/e- | 
his abuſe was proſeribed. The vigi- 
. & Uf old Tanucct would not ſuſfer even in 
Sh — — dero- 
gatief from the treaties vvhich bound the court 

vf Rome. That new miniſtef wiſhed to tolerate 

2 fit the Kingdom of Naples two ex. Jeſuits, his 
”, Telatives/*Tanueci ſecretly. complained of the 
Girvuniſiance to the court of Madrid and im- 
* wedliätely Charles III., who ſtill continued to 
exereiſe his paternal authority at Naples, very 
ſeriouſiy recommended to the king his fon nat 
to fuer that exception from the general law 
which baniſhed the defunct ſociety from his 
dominions. At this period his recommendations 
ill poſſeſſed over the king of Naples all the in- 
Avence'df commands. 'Sambucea's-two proriges 
were ſent after their brethren into the papal ter- 
1 -ritory. Thus an abſent and foreign monarch 
4 gave the law at Naples through the organ of a 
miniſter Who had ceaſed from his functions: 
and this fingular phænomenon ſuggeſted to a 
ttrabeller Who was at that time paſſing through 
me Neapolitan dominions, that the kingdom 
of Naples reſembled the — the ſhades. 


45 


'fide ſome light | teſtimonies of ' condeſcenſion 
were given: The king deigned to aſk the;pope's 
conſent to the ſuppreſſion. of a rich Carthuſian 
monaſtery; and the pope deigned to acquieſce, 


but on condition that, in taking poſſeſſiun of 


the property belonging to it, he ſhould make 

proviſion for the ſupport of its monkiſh inmates. 
The preſentation of the palfrey took place in 
1778, but with the ſame mortifying reſtrictions 
as in the preceding year. The king had ſtill an 
exiſting cauſe of complaint againſt the Holy 
See: the pontiff perſevered in his refuſal to 
grant the Roman purple to the archbiſhop of 
Naples. Ferdinand loſt his patience, and ſud- 
denly put a ſtop to the diſpenſations which the , 
datario ſtill continued to grant. By this meaſure 


the pope ſaw one branch of his revenue cut off? | 


yet he checked the emotions of his reſentment, 
and hoped that time would operate much in his 

favour: but time was his moſt, cruel enemy; ĩt 
was employed in maturing; the plans of thoſe 
new hoſtilities which his opponents were pre- 
paring for him, and which the pontiff himſelf 


ceaſed not to provoke by his own obſtinacy. 
The king of Naples, conformably to preceding 


ſome time ſaved the pontiff from ne mortifi- 
cations, and effected a temporary ſuſpenſion, of 
his diſputes with the Neapolitan court. On each 


* 
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| e 'virtue' as Af l right of 
a ονανοõο.0 nominated to all the biſhdprios which 
became wöcant ja his! domifiolle. The pope 
refuſsd-to/ confirm his choice, und ſtill main - 
tue chat the nomination bulesged to the 
Holy See: he did nat however nominate; and 
thus mne dioceſes: remained deſtitutt of ſpiritual 
ſuperiors; and the people murmuretl againſt the 
dort. At the ſame time Pius affeted to be- 
Y tray a want of confidetation; for printe Cimitile, 
 . . the Neapolitan plenipotentiary, arid neglefted to 
”  _ - cultivate the good-will of the marquis della 
Sambuca who had ſhewn a diſpoſition to ſup- 
port him. That miniſter had ſent to Rome one 
of his ſons, whom he deſtined for the elerical 
profeſſion; and the pope; under pretence that 
the young man was guilty of irregularities in his 
conduct there, refuſed to give him an abbey for 
which he made ſolicitation as if te ſn of d mi · 
„inen ſtood in need of perſonal merit to entitle 
him to any favour whatever Never * the 
1 ſcrupfes of Pius been ſo unſeaſonable. 
„Ik, keſe various incidents had ſuch. a e 
exeiting mutual animoſity, that in 1780 the one 
party was determined on à complete rupture, 
While the other looked forward to ſuch an event 
with reſiguation- [Prince Cimitile, who had for 
ſome time been abſent, ſuddenly returned to 
Rome; and deulared to the pope; that, unleſs the 
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 acant-feep mere filled without; delay, he would | 
entirely quit his burt. Thie ponfiff, O had 


bis: alternate fits of firmnefs und weakneſs; did 


not on thlis eccation ſuffer: hinaſeif to; heointiaiis 
dated by thei thteat : but, imiſtaking . ubſtinucy 
for dignified ſteadineſs, What!“ ſaid he to his 
friends“ that court of Naples treats me with 
greater contempt than a village prieſt. 
There was a circumſtance, however, which 


encouraged him to that diſplay of reſolution, and 5 


rendered it leſs meritorious. He was ſupported. 
by Bernis and the chevalier Azara: their courts. 
were diſpleaſed to ſee that of Naples betray a 
greater portion of malevolence than of firmneſs, in 
the attacks which it made on the papacy. The 
former, as a cardinal, felt a perſonal intereſt in 
the maintenance of its immunities, of what he 
called its acquired rights. The latter, though. 
more of a philoſopher than his friend, as not 

being bound by the ſame duties or the ſame | 
trammels, was neyertheleſs obli ged to follow the 
inſtructions of his pious court. In concert they. 
warded off ſeveral ſtrokes which the court of 
Naples aimed at the pontiff; and it was to 
their interpoſition alone that his vanity was 

| indebted for a repetition of the homage of the 
palfrey in 1780. But at Naples the plan of re- 
form was determined: the execution might in- 
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| deed in compliance (with ſome temporary cir- 
ſome relaxation might take 
| pretenſions: the hand was 
but it ſtill continued arma. 
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b OG ne a the Court 9, Rome. 


7 Naples the moſt — de were 
in agitation. In 1781 there was queſtion of 


nothing leſs than aboliſhing all the regulations | 
of the Roman chancellery—of ſending bodies 


of troops toward Benevento, and Ponte-Corvo— 


and (if theſe menacing ſteps ſhould not be ſuf- 
ficient to extort from the pope's obſtinacy a 


confirmation of the biſhops nominated by the 


king) of convoking a provincial council com- 


poſed of all the prelates in the kingdom, and 


there making choice of three biſhops who ſhould | 


be empowered to proclaim, in the pope's name, 
the nomination to the vacant ſees. The court 
of Spain again interfered to prevent the ſcandal 
which was about to be given to all the catholic 


part of Europe by a ſovereign who was ac- 
counted one of the moſt religious. Prince Ci- 
mitile was again ordered to return to Rome. 
There, without the participation of the cardinal 
ſecretary of ſtate whoſe intentions were ſuſpe&- 
ed, the Neapolitan * negotiated with car- 
VOL. 11. 0 


\ 


2 time dried up the ſource of ſome diſputes. 


dinals Giraud and Conti an agreement which for 


dis tranſitory reconciliation again procured for 


4; 


the pontiff, in 1781; the fo much conteſted en- 
joyment of the homage paid to the Holy See on 
the eve of the feftival of Saint Peter. That com- 


penſation conſoled him for the diminution which 


he ſaw effected in the kingdom of Naples of that 
prodigious ſwarm of monks, whoſe. number, 


even to his eyes, appeared in the ſame diſad- 
vantageous light as to thoſe of the Neapolitan 


reformers. There were found— will it be be- 


r e eee -thoubmnd 
mendicant friars diſtributed in ſeven hundred 


convents. Pains were taken to reduce their 
number to two thouſand eight hundred and 


| eight: the biſhops were directed to watch over 


their conduct, and to repreſs the — ex- 
ceſſes in which they indulged themſelves. 
A pitiful diſpute on a point of eee 
ie Tevived the dormant: animofities. Prince 
Cimitile was only a-miniſter-of the ſecond rank ; 


And, as ſuch, he had, according to the ceremo- 


nnial of the Roman court, no claim to the title of 


adding at the ſame time that they would have 


Axxeilency, which however is ſo: ridiculouſly la- 


. wiſhed in Italy: but he had a right to it, as a 
{knight of the order of Saint Januarius, Neverthe- 


- Tefs they had the meanneſs to refuſe it to him; 


made no difficulty of allowing it; if be had, an- 
peared at Rome un. veſted with a diplomatic 
character. Thus, becauſe he had the honour of 
repreſenting his ſourreigu, he was, as it were, 
degraded in the eyes of the papacy. Such ab- 
ſurd dnconſiſtency merited no other natice than 
chat of contempt. But the Neapolitan court, | 
egqually puerile in their reſentment, were fo 
piqued by it, that they reſumed the work of re- 
form which they had ſuſpended. They ſe- 
-queſtrated ſeveral rich benefices: they ordained 
that for the time to come no perſon ſhould be- 
queath to churches, convents, or other eccle- 
ſiaſtic eſtabliſhments; any legacies in money or 
immovable property, becauſe, ſaid the royal or- 
dinance, all thoſe: corporations are ſufficiently 
rich.“ What cool deliberate reaſon ought to 
have done, but 8 left e was the "_ 
old a fit of anger. 1 
No ſooner did Aan 4 Dama at ning due | 
es the | reſentment. of the Neapolitan, 
than/it-deviſed ſome flattering ſcheme to ap- 
peaſe it. Thust in the preſent year, on the firſt 
application made by the queen, a German Ex- 
Jeſuit, father Gürtler, who was her ſpiritual di- 
rector, obtained a rich benefice; and, in the 
warmth of his gratitude, father Gürtler exerted 
all his influence to effect a reconciliation. be- 
tween the two courts. The negotiations. were 


. 


” Wa) 


* 


nab; and promiſed to be attended 
"with a happy iſſue, conducted as they were by 


ſuch conciliating agents as the pope: had em- 
ployed on the occaſion the cardinals” Conti, 


Negroni, and Antonelli. The two former were 
attached to the rational principles of the ca- 
tholic courts: Antonelli entertained high no- 
tions of the pretended rights of the Holy See; 
but he poſſeſſed learning, knowledge, and abili- 
ties, and had as great an aſcendency over Pius 
as any one could acquire. Accordingly the me- 
diation of theſe three commiſſioners, and the 
marks of condeſcenſion ſhown by the pope to 
the ſovereigus of Naples, gave room to hope for 
ſome fucceſs. Ihe parties were beginning to 
come to a mutual good underſtanding within 
a few weeks after the commencement af the 
year 1782: the palfrey was again preſented: in 
the month of June following, and with the uſual 
pomp. The pontiff diſſembled the pain that his 
ſenſibility received from ſeveral meaſures which 
the Neapolitan, court ſtill continued to purſue. 
As they did not ſeem the offspring.of a fit of ill 
humour, they appeared to him leſs: grating; or 
he ſaw, that, as they were adopted with cool 


dlͤeliberation, they were the reſult of an irrevo- 


cable plan, and he did not chooſe to render his 
ſituation worſe by impotent attempts at oppoſi- 
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Aseordingly his holineſs affected an appear - 
ante of reſignation on receiving the intelligence 
that one of the principal bulwarks of the papa 
ey the tribunal of the Holy Office was falling 
to ruin in almoſt every part of Italy; that in Si- 
cily, more particularly, the ſentence; of abolition 
pronounced againſt it by a philoſophic vice-roy, 
the marquis of Caraccioli, had excited, not the 
indignation; of the people as might have been 
expected, but their enthuſiaſtic j joy; that it was. 
with difficulty they had been reſtrained. from 
demoliſhing the former palace of the inquiſi- 
tion; that the ſtatue of Saint Dominic, ſo appo- 
ſitely placed at the entrance of that den, had 
been broken to pieces by the enraged Sicilians; 
that all the papers of the Holy Office had been 
committed to the flames, all its property con- 
fiſcated to the benefit of the crown, and the 
epiſcopal tribunals commiſſioned to take exclu+ 
five cogniſance of thoſe offences hich until 
then had belonged to its juriſdiction, 
At the ſame period the court of Me & ins 
flicted other and ſtill more painful wounds on 
the papacy. It declared that every religious 
order, whoſe general reſided at Rome, ſhould be 
releaſed from all ſubjection to him; it forbade 
the members of thoſe orders to receive from the 
court of Rome thoſe irregular bulls which arbi, 
 trarily conferred on In titles with» 
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| out the King's concurrence it granted to the 


United Greeks, who were very numerous in Si- 


fly,” a biſhop of their own" fe; and exeluſively 
nominated him. And it was only by the public 


voice of fame chat Pias was epi of ag ms 
tranfaction?s 0 ets 
During the abit of wwele Nut cls ook; 


bithop of Naples died without having obtained 


the cardinars hat. The petty triumph which 
this circumſtance afforded,” ſomewhat aſfuaged 


the mortifying ſenſations of the pontiff's breaſt, 
The king nominated to the vacant ſee the biſhop 


of Calvi, a man of ducal family, monſignor Joſeph 
Capece Zurlo. He had been a member of the 
religious order of the' Theatins—that order for 
which the Neapolitan court ftill retained-a pe- 
cbliar affeQtion.” He at leaſt, who was ali into- 
lerant and fanatical prieſt, ebuld not appear 


objectionable in the eyes of the papacy. Pro- 


bably the King thought him only devout; and 
ſurely that could not prove à ground of exclu- 


fion for him any more than for the queen. Ac- 
cordingly me pope had 257 excuſe to a ws 
b. Epe to his election. e 


In electing him, rey the Img had 
decided a queſtion which the pope conſidered as 
yet undecided. The pontiff, however, neither 


chooſing to acknowledge the king's right, nor 


willing to ſound the 


e for a new conteſt, 


| 55 


confirmed the new archbiſhop; without expreſs 
ing in his bull by whom he had been nominated. 
But this laſt effort quite exhauſted his patience, 
- which entirely failed him when the Neapolitan 
* monarch elevated to the biſhopric of Potenza 


a certain Andrea Serrao, the author of a tract 


which, according to the deciſion of the. Holy - 
See, breathed the ſpirit of Janſeniſm—that. is to 
ſay, defended: the rights of fovereigns againſt 
the pretenſions of the court of Rome. Pius 
with perſevering obſtinacy refuſed to proclaim 


his election. In vain Serrao-repaired to Rome, 


requeſted a private audience of the pope, re- 
trafted in ſome, meaſure the aſſertions which 
might have given him offence : Pius continued 
inflexible. The court of Naples was again ex- 
aſperated, and commanded. Serrao to remain at 
Rome in the Neapolitan miniſter's hotel until 
he ſhould have overcome the oppolitign of, the 
Roman chancellery. But it was all to no pur- 
Poſe, The royal ical being conſulted on this 


affair, purſuant to his advice the biſhop of Po- 


tenza was put in poſſeſſion of one third of the 
income of his ſee, that he might be enabled to 
act with due dignity his part of ſuitor at the 
court of Rome. This was treating the ſtub- 
born pontiff with great moderation: but his 
obſtinacy was incurable: his beſt friends no 


longer recogniſed him A” ſame man that he 


356 


8 — once eos they ſavy! 3 — their 
+ prudent counſels, reſign himſelf to the treache- 
rous guidance of his obſcure theologiſts — of a 

Mammachi and a Zaccaria —inſtead of conſult- 
ing thoſe cardinals in whom he had at 'firſt _ N 


, peared to place ſome conſidence. 


© The year 1783 commenced under circum- 
ſtances of the moſt inauſpicious aſpett to him. 
Even Spain, that had hitherto been his principal 
"ſupport againſt the [hoſtilities of the court of 
Naples, now took part with that court in oppo- 
ſition to him. The Neapolitan miniſter, highly 
_ diſguſted with the perſonal mortifications which 
he had been obliged to endure, had quitted 
Rome. The chevalier Azara was commiſſioned 
to ſupply his place; and the pope was not be- 
nefited by the change. The Spaniſh miniſter 
ſpoke to him with a frankneſs which ought to 
have alarmed him. © It was time,” he ſaid, © to 
put an end to thoſe refuſals which in the be- 
„ ginning had been only ridiculous, but which 
might ultimately terminate in fatal conſe- 
* quences. Why drive the Neapolitan court to 
L extremities? Did it not poſſeſs various means 
* of wreaking its vengeance ? could it not put in 
© execution a plan which it had already con- 
_ *® ceived—that of cauſing the new biſhop of Po- 
« tenza to be confirmed, according to the an- 
4 cient diſcipline, by three biſhops of the coun- 


+,» 
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« try, and thus diſpenſing with the interpoſitiom 
_ © of the See of Rome? The repugnance, more>, 
« over, which that court felt to the performance 
of the annual homage, was well known: why 
then furniſh it with an additional motive for 
« completely emancipating itſelf from the ob- 
« noxious ceremony ? and did his holineſs wiſh 
« to incur the ſelf-reproach of having by his own 
« miſmanagement forfeited a ne ſo und bt 
© tering to his vanity?” 
Pius, however, was ſo ed a fo il "wy 
viſed, that even this laſt argument did not ſhake 
him in his purpoſe. He inſiſted that Serrao 
ſhould make recantation of his dangerous maxims 
in a particular formula which he himſelf would 
dictate to him. The court of Naples, wearied 
by theſe vain quibbles, ſent information to the 
pontiff, that, unleſs; Serrao - were proclaimed 
without delay or reſtriction, meaſures of ex- 
tremity ſhould immediately be adopted, which 
his holineſs would have reaſon to regret. The _ 
criſis was now become more alarming than at 
any former period, and Pius vegan to be inti- 
midated. 
[He felt the . — of calling i in the aid of 
| counſellors ſomewhat more influential than thoſe . 
to whom he had before given his confidence. 
He therefore intruſted the intereſts of the Holy 


See to the hands of cardinals Antonelli, Albani, 


: 

Boſchi, Zelada, and Caſali. We have already 
made known the character of Antonelli. Al- 
Bani was dean of the Sacred College, poſſeſſed 
ſome abilities and conſiderable influence, and 
was one of the partiſans of the defunct ſociety. 
Boſchi was a man endowed with information, 
Prudence, a luminous underſtanding, and liable 
to no other jmputation than that of a remaining 
attachment to the Jeſuits. We have more than 
once ſpoken of Zelada, who was acute, en- 
lightened, but of an eſſentially mild and conci- 
Jiating diſpoſition,” Finally, Caſali was a crea» 
ture of the Jeſuits, little inclined to toleration, 
_ -rigidly inflexible, but of ſevere probity. . 

- » Such were the five counſellors intruſted with 
the critical negotiation. They conducted it with 
- honeſty and dexterity, and ſucceeded in remov- 
ing the chief obſtacle that ſtood in the way of 
its happy concluſion.” The pope at length con- 
ſented to proclaim not only the biſhop of Po- 
tenxa, but alſo twenty-one other prelates who 
bad been nominated by the king. Much time 
bad already been loſt in deciding whether a 
biſhop ſhould be proclaimed in this manner or 
in that: but the ſouree of theologic ſubtilties 
- was not yet exhauſted. Pius conſidered himſelf 
as having made a great effort, and expected to 
reap the reward of what he had done: in ſhort, 
he hoped to regain in few days all the ground 
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that: fo numerous reforms and fo many dan- 
gerous publications had eauſed him to loſe, 
Serrad had given ſcandal by his heterodox aſ- 
ſertions: he muſt now give edification by a pro- 
feſſion of faith very authentic, very eircumſtan- 


tial.“ But; will it not be ſufficient,” aſked the 


good biſhop of Potenza, * if I exculpate myſelf 
from the imputations brought againſt me, and 
* acknowledge the pope as the ſupreme! head, 
and centre of unity, of the catholic ehurch?ꝰ - 
This was not enough to ſatisfy Pius, who liked 
to enter into particulars. He inſiſted that Ser- 
rao ſhould give verbal anſwers to eleven queſti- 
ons which he propoſed to him, and of which 
almoſt every one afforded proof that his holi- 
neſs was very imperfectly acquainted with the 
ſpirit of the times. Benedict XIV., even Gan- 
ganelli himſelf, would have kept them confined 
within the privacy of their own boſoms, be- 
cauſe they were ſenſible that there are certain 
delicate chords which will not bear to be 
touched: The fallowing are ſome of thoſe 
queſtions : and from them the world may judge 
of the degree of intellectual illumination poſſeſſed 
by the wiſeſt members of the Sacred College. 
Do you feel a ſincere” veneration for the 
Holy See? Do you acknowledge in the pope 
© an entire and unlimited authority over every 
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=; thing . with the maintenance of reli- 
| Bion and eccleſiaſtic diſcipline?? 

Have you never attempted to nete the 
« bull. Unigenitus ? | 2 gig wor: Mutat tos) 
Do you think that the Italian. Tatechiſin, 
15 attributed to Monſieur de n ante in 
* need of correction? | 
WDo you approve of the ME Sainte: 
« confirmed by the Holy See? and do you think, 
« that, while they punctually follow the rules of 
their reſpective eee * ox . 
« to the church) 0. 

Have you ever end of the: ob 
by « ſeſſion of n propheſy when it c ad- 

« miniſtered Pp. « 5 ' 
Do you cen, to FO your W con- 
1 « duct to the inſpection and ere of the 
95 Holy See? 

Was it poſſible that Pius ood * e 
himſelf with a hope that theſe queſtions ſhould. 
meet the approbation of the Neapolitan court, 
on-whoſe meaſures they paſſed an indirect cen- 
ſure? The: event proves, that, on this as on 
many other occaſions; he had been deficient in 
foreſight. ; The, king's miniſters. and theologiſts 
being conſulted, unanimouſly declared in anſwer 
that the pope's ſummons, was an innovation, 
and even an, inſult to the king, as likewiſe to 
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. never afforded any room 


ſeor affixing on him a ſuſpicion of hereſy; that 


the queſtions themſelves confounded the limits 
af the tio powers, and infringed the rights of 
the temporal ſovereignty. The Neapolitan mi- 
niſter received order to repreſùnt the matter in 
this light to the pope, and to inform him that if 
he would not be ſatisfied with the declaration 
offered by the biſhop of Potenza, his majeſty 
would recall him from his embaſſadorial miſſium, 
and adopt other meaſurès in that common cauſe 
wich equally intereſted all the catholic go- 
vernments. At the ſame time an injundtion 
was laid on the biſhop. of even adding to his de- 
claration that it was not to be otherwiſe under- 
ſtood than in a ſenſe conformable to the rights 
of ſovereignty and the conſtitutional laws of the 
Two Sicilies 11 0! noris 
Thus, inſtead of a iwd from that miſtaken 
meaſure, Pius reaped a refuſal, mortifications, 
and new menaces. Too late he perceived that 
it was again neceſſary to yield: and the cardi- 
nals, on being conſulted, adviſed him to make a 
virtue of the neceſſity. Zelada, uniformly con- 
ſiſtent in his conciliatory diſpoſition, moſt of all 
contributed to determine the pontiff's compli- 
ance. On thoſe terms the ridiculous cerd- 
mony of the palfrey was again performed that 
mh, 79 igtsx3 Ho btic array 
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pruceeded in the ſuppreſſion of monaſteries, and 
te reformatibn of ſome of thoſe numerous abuſes 
which are ever the unfailing fruits of ſacerdotal 
influence. In its conduct was diſcernible a mix- 
ture of philoſophy, of religious veneration for 
ſiome objects which it thought reſpectable, of 
' tenderneſs for others which the people would 
not tamely have ſuffered, to be wreſted from 
mem, and which even the ſovereign authority 
itſelf was intereſted in ſupporting. Hence thoſe 
balf.meaſures, which prove either a want of ca- 
pacity to embrace a plan in its whole extent, or 
s want of ſtrength and courage to catty:it into 
execution Too little was done toward en- 
lighteving- the people; enough, to afflict the 
court of Rome. The king prohibited all future 


application to it for diſpenſations a he aſſerted 


his right of advowſon over all the churches in 
his dominions : nothing more was left to the 
pope than the privilege of conſecrating and 
_ -giving his benediction to -prelates, and convok- 
ing councils. To the king was reſerved the 
care of preſiding at elections, protecting the 
clergy; and diſpoſing of the ſurplus of all church 
revenues ſor the benefit of the poor: to the 
biſhops was given the faculty of granting matri- 
monial. diſpenſations in all degrees of conſan- 

guinity, and of exerciſing over all the religious 
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The pope, thoraughty couringed of bis om. 
A thought himſelf ſtill happy that even 
his intexpoſition was in any caſe deſired. The 
king of Naples wiſhing to relieve the diſtreſſes 
in which the unfortunate inhabitants of Apulia 
and Calabria had recently been involved - pious 
foundations, devotional legacies, the exceſs of the 
clerical revenues, were naturally marked. ont 
for thoſe offices of humanity, or, if you pleaſe, 
of Chriſtian charity. The Roman pontiff, whoſe 
eonſent might have heen deemed altogether ſu- 
perfluous, Was invited to give bis ſanction to 
thoſe meaſures. With prompt alacrity he gc- 
quieſced in the wiſhes of the Neapolitan court, 
and even ſtretched his condeſcenfion, ſo. far as to 
permit that all the clergy in the Kingdom ſhould 
for the ſame benevolent purpoſe be ſubjected to 
a tax in proportion to their abilities. It might 

have been aſked on which fide the condeſcenſion 
really  exiſted—in the monarch who ſolicited 
ſuch permiſſions, . or -in the pope who granted 
them? But, what will perhaps appear yet more 
aſtoniſhing, the Neapolitan clergy ſhowed. them- 
ſelves leſs tractable than the head of the church 

- himſelf appeared. Conſcious of the ſtrengih 
be derived from this concurrence. of the: ſpiritual 
with the temporal authority, the king congeivad 


' 2p without ſeruple or danger ſup- 
"preſs. a great number of convents in Calabria. 
| The prieſts bad che boldneſs to oppoſe the ſup- 
preſnon, and grounded their: diſobedience on 
"the famous bull In z#wid © Domini, which, among 
"other" political hereſes, contains this principle, 
that © whoever does not reſpect the inviolabi- 
ty of the property of the clergy, is ſtricken 
with anathema.“ The court of Rome were 
ſtrongly ſufpected of a ſecret ageney in that re- 
tance: but the King had their overt conſent; 
and; availing himſelf of that advantage, he or- 
tained that all thoſe who, in oppoſition to his 
| edicts, "ſhould appeal to that bull which was fo 
Juſtiy proſeribed, ſhould be deprived of their 
temporal property and treated as foreigners, and 
that whoever mould print and publiſh it, ſhould 
be putiiſhed as' guilty” as a fine Fe the 
ſtate. . 
mis meaſure was not a little bald for an Ita 
lan ſovereign, and eſpecially for a prince of re- 
Aid character. Ferdinand nevertheleſs pro- 
1 yet farther. Of a hundred and thirty- 
nine biſhopries in the monarchy of the TW w 
Grinch only twenty-ſix were acknowledged to 
de of royal advowſon: all the others had till 
00 time been ſubje&t' to the pope's nomina- 
Suddenly the king of Naples, encouraged 
— the example: of his brother n- law, revived 


— 
hi claim to the right of indiſeriminately nomi- 
nating to all the epiſcopal ſees in his dominions. 


The influence of the court of Madrid, which 


had for ſome time repreſſed that pretenſion, 


was beginning to loſe its former weight: the 
| Neapolitan monarch, as he advanced in age, 
was grown weary. of continuing ſubje& to the 
control of Charles III., his father: the queen 
alſo was very impatient of that yoke; and the 


chevalier Acton, who already enjoyed conſider: 


able authority, encouraged the royal pair in 
their reſiſtance. There even. exiſted a very vio- 
lent animoſity. between that miniſter. and the 


count de Florida-Blanca ; and, as they govern- 
ed their reſpective courts with almoſt deſpotie 


ſway, a coolneſs had taken place between the 
Spaniſh and Neapolitan ſovereigns, which was 
each moment liable to degenerate into an open 
quarrel. - 


While i wow: thus n the 


cardinal de Bernis, in May 1784, paid. a. viſit to 
Naples. The queen repoſed, or at leaſt affected 
ds repoſe, eqiþl confidence in his intellects and 
his intentions. Bernis, by his frankneſs and con- 


. clliating dexterity, ſucceeded, in accompliſhing | 
a partial reconciliation, which however. was * 
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ſoon followed by more violent ſtorms: — but 
theſe do not properly belong to our ſubject. 5 
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* During a fortnight that Bernis ſpent. at che 


c6urt' of Naples, he had occaſion to plead the 
cabſe of the papacy; and he performed the 
faßt with that inſinuating addreſs which was 
ſo natural to him, and which did not appear to 
fail in its effect on the queen of Naples, though 
herſelf ſo eminently {kiled in that kind of ſe- 
düction. He ſpokethowever in the language of 
an eblekattie: prince, which, notw¾ithſtanding 
alt his philoſophy, he underſtood: as well as any 
of his biethren. Tbe Holy See, he obſerved, 
had already gratified the Neapolitan court with 
tvinerous' ſactificesi if the latter required fur- 
ther conceſſions of that kind, it muſt expect to 
Meet with ' conſiderable repugnance: : A ſhort 
time before Bernis' arrival, a fit of peeviſhneſs 
had produced the effect of breaking off a'nego+ 


Kation which had been commenced reſpecting 


the principal grounds of the diſpute : for pee 
viſhneſs had great influence in all the determi- 
nations of that unſteady and capticious court. 
| Enis, however, ſucceeded not only in remov- 
ig all the prejudices which ſtood in the way of 
Pucifcation, but alſo in gaining attention to 
What he had to propoſe. He obtained, that, at 

the approaching feſtival of the holy apoſtles, 
dime pontifital vanity ould again be feaſted 
with the homage of the palfrey: he extorted 
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tome vague promiſes, and carried back to Rom 
ſome hopes which the pope partieipated, but 

which were ſoon diſappointed . 
No long time elapſed before the pontiff learned 
that an almoſt unlimited uſe was made of the bull 
by which he had authoriſed the ſuppreſſion of ſome 
monaſteries, and the incorporation of others into 
one. That meaſure had been purſued to ſuch 
lengths, that it had, in the language of the Ro- 
man court, degenerated into a perfect ſyſtem of 
robbery. The nuns of the ſuppreſſed convents 
had renounced the rules of their order, and, 
releaſed from the :confinement of the cloiſter; 
exhibited to the world the ſcandalous ſpectacle 
of a ſecular life. Some good ſouls had ſent to 
Naples a ſum of money deſtined for. the canoni- 
lation of I know not what female faint; That 
ſum was diverted from its /acred deſtination, 
and applied to the purchaſe of corn. Could 
ſuch a ſacrilege be pardoned? And it was at 
the ſame epoch that the Neapolitan monarch, 
to fill up the meaſure,” renewed bis pretenſions 
to the right of FONT to all _ biſhoprics 
in his dominions. | 
The dee inhbughs it . en to . 
recourſe to the court of Spain: he firſt applied 
to its miniſter, Azara, and gave him unlimited 
powers to terminate the diſputes between the 
Papaey and the king of Naples. The * 
F 2 
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3 to prove that his holineſs's 
confidence was not in this inſtance miſplaced. 
The chevalier Acton at the very commence- 
ment of the buſineſs ſhowed himſelf ſufficiently 
diſpoſed to labour at an accommodation. Strong 
prepoſſeſſions were entertained againſt him as 
well at Madrid as at Verſailles: he wiſhed to 
evince by his conduct that he was not ſo averſe 
to conciliation as he was accuſed of being; and 
from theſe favourable ſymptoms the court of 


Rome conceived ſome hopes. It was moreover 


ſupported by the marquis della Sambucca, who, 
forgetting his private cauſes of complaint againſt 
the pope, remembered that he was indebted for 
His promotion to the ſolicitations of e court 
and the intrigues of the Jeſuits. | 


But the joy of Pius was ever deſtined to be 


of ſhort duration. Scarcely had he begun to 
reſume ſome confidence when he learned that 
meaſures were continued in Calabria to an ex- 
tent far exceeding his intentions; that the 
churches and other eccleſiaſtic foundations 
which had furvived the diſaſters of that province, 
were ſeculariſed, and that the property which 
had belonged to them was applied by the king 
of Naples to eſtabliſhments of public utility. If 

Pius had entertained ſounder notions of policy, 
if his charity had been greater than his devo- 
tion and his felfiſhneſs, he would have ap- 


— 
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no other light than as additional infringements 


of his rights and of the immunities of the church, 


he felt them as ſo many deep wounds. inflicted 
on his boſom. His comforter Azara adviſed him 
to have direct recourſe to the interpoſition of 
the king of Spain. Charles III. accordingly in- 
terpoſed at Naples through the medium of the 
marquis della Sambucca, in whom he careſſed 
the rival and the enemy of the chevalier Acton. 


It was cuſtomary with Pius to go every year, 


in the ſpriog ſeaſon, perſonally to viſit the works 

at the Pontine marſhes, and to ſpend à few 
days at Terracina near the frontier of the king 

dom of Naples. It was a relaxation, a diverſion 
from his chagrins, a feaſt to his ſelf- love. La 
Sambucca cauſed a propoſal to be made to him 
that he ſhould take advantage of that journey, 
to treat in perſon reſpecting the affairs on which 
the two courts were yet divided. For that pur- 
poſe la Sambucca was to repair to Terracina: 


but; pre viouſly to the interview, he wiſhed: that 


ſome principal points ſhould be ſettled, eſpecial- 
ly that ſome accommodatory medium ſhould be 
adopted reſpecting the nomination to biſhop- 


rics; that the pope ſhould acknowledge the 


king's right to it, with ſome modifications. Pius 
liſtened to theſe propoſitions, and, through the 
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organ of the chevalier Azara, ſaid that he 
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would be found - very reasonable : but he re- 
Preſented that the points on which his conceſ- 
ſion was required antecedently to all negotia- 
tion, were preoiſely thoſe which were to be diſ- 
cuffed. ' La Sambucca inſiſted on their prelimi- 


| nary-admifſion, and confidentially intimated to 
the Spaniſh miniſter, that, if his holineſs ſet out . 
without having given a previous aſſurance to 
that effect, he would only expoſe himſelf to a 
failure in the object of the interview, and pre- 
pare a triumph for his enemy Acton, whoſe ap- 
parent good will to the court of Rome had been 
but tranſitory. No!“ replied Pius to the 
Spaniſh miniſter, <1 cannot conſent to an abſo- 
e jute and unlimited nomination: the wound 
would be too ſurely mortal. But why might 
not the king conſent to a modification ? why 
not allow me the faculty of chooſing one of 
* three ee eee eee he n de to 
4 me? Ab 
H Serena en was not a Hittle aſtoniſh- 
ed to obſerve the perſevering uniformity with 
which be was particularly ſingled out as the in- 
terpreter on theſe occaſions he, who had been 
ſo ſeverely calumniated at Naples, who had 
been gepreſented to the kipg and queen as a 
ſtern intractable man, and a fomenter of diſ- 
cord between them and the Spaniſh monarch. 
But he was candid and boneſt: he felt an at- 
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tachment to the pope; and, although in his 
oven mind he could juſtly appreciate the pon · 


tiff's pretenſions, he aided him to the utmoſt of 


his power at the/court.of: Naples. He aſſured 
the royal pair that he perſiſted in the diſpoſition 
to ſerve them with zeal, but at the ſame time 
repreſented to them that they muſt not ex- 
pect to gain at the firſt onſet the very object 
which was the ground of the conteſt. La Sam- 
bucca was inflexible. If the articles on which 
I infiſt,” ſaid he, © be not determined, I will 
not go to Terracina.” The indignation of the 
pope was rouſed by this obſtinacy : but reflection, 


aided by the counſels of the chevalier Azara, 


calmed his paſſion ; and he pledged bis word 
that he would conſent, provided ſuch a com- 
plexion were given to the buſineſs as ſhould at 
leaſt ſave his honour, It appears that la Sam- 
bucca was not ſatisfied with theſe yague af 


ſurances : for, though Pius ſet out for Terracina 


on the gth of May (178 5), the e inter- 
view ad nar take ene | 
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Fr om the Neapolitan ſoyereigns a mortification 
which he ſenſibly felt. On The, Zoth of April 
they. embarked for. Legorn, . whence they pro- 
ceeded to the porthern parts of Italy, openly 
affeffi ing to avoid paſſing. near the ſovereign 

pontiff. Conſidering the footing on which they 
ns ſtood with him, an interview would have 
been embarraſſing ; and they were not ſorry to 
give him that indirect proof of their diſſatisfac- 
tion. They were accompanied by the grand- 
| duke of Tuſcany, and met the emperor at Parma, 
The only town of the papal territory in which 
they ſtopped was Bologna, where the legate, 
cardinal Buoncompagni who afterward became 
ſecretary of ſtate, received them with that no- 


bleneſs of manner which was his charaQteriſtic 


feature. They were ſenſibly pleaſed with his 
reception, viſited the curioſities of the town, be · 
haved with the moſt winning politeneſs ; but 
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not a word was ſaid concerning their diſputes 
with the Holy See. Pius was tempted to ſend 


paſs through Rome on their return. But it Was 
inſinuated to him that ſuch a ſtep would only 
be a gratuitous and unavailing derogation from 
his dignity. The Neapolitan ſovereigns returned 


to their own dominions without affording: him : 


any token of their remembrance, - 

After their return they gave him new diſ- 
e They received fourteen cheſts filled 
with the plate of the ſuppreſſed churches, which 
they ſent to the mint: they treated canonries as 


| poſed of them without the concurrence of the 


papacy: they ſupported the religious orders in 


their independence of their generals reſiding at 
Rome. After ſuch meaſures, | there remained, 

in the opinion of the pontiff, but one more as 
to hereſy, or at leaſt to ſchiſm. 

During theſe tranſactions cardinal Pallavieini 
Fry and the choice of a ſucceſſor to replace 
him was attended with embarraſſment. The 
mind of Pius, as we ſhall preſently. ſee, was 
prepoſſeſſed againſt cardinal Buoncompagni : but 
he ſacrificed his repugnance to various conſide- 
rations, eſpecially to the hope that, as the cardi- 


nal was agreeable to the court of Naples, he 


wight chere render ſervice to the Holy See. 


his nephew to them at Piſa, to invite them to 
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Accordingly one of the- firſt ſteps of the new 
ſeeretary-of ſtate was to repair to Naples: but, 


| inſtead of exhibiting himſelf to advantage in an 


amiable and winning character which he was 
very capable of aſſuming, he appeared in no 
other than that of the cardinal and the miniſter. 


Hie returned from his fruitleſs miſſion, leaving in 
his ſtead a Milaneſe prelate, who, more ſeriouſly 


employed in political affairs than in religious diſ- 


| cuſſions, ſucceeded: in determining the bound- 


aries of the two ſtates between Abruzzo and 
Umbria. But the eccleſiaſtic diſputes were be- 
coming more and more embittered : in this ſame 
year the king further prohibited his ſubjeQs to 
receive any indulgences from Rome without his 


function. Our grand- children will ſmile when 
informed that even ſo late as the year 1785 it re- 


quired an exertion of courage in a ſovereign to 


ſubject a tribute of that kind to the control of 
i his authority. 


The fituation of me pontiff, oy reſpeR to 
Naples, became yet worſe at the commence- 
ment of the year 1786. La Sambucca, his only 
remaining ſupport, was at length obliged to 
yield in the ſtruggle againſt the chevalier Acton. 


The intereſts of the papacy thenceforward de- 


pended on the marquis del Marco, miniſter of 


juſtice and of eceleſiaſtic affairs. Formed in the 


ſchool of T anucei, and a devoted creature of the 
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chevalier Afton, he had, in addition to his na- 
. tural duplicity of character, no other talents to 


recommend him than a blind ſubmiſſion to the 


will of that chief miniſter, and to the court of 
Rome a great ſtock of malevolence which he 
miſtook for philoſophy. An antagoniſt much 


more / formidable — becauſe | he was really a 
philoſopher, and had: during his Sicilian viceroy* 


alty exhibited proofs of his boldly reforming 
ſpirit was the marquis Caraccioli, who ſuc- 
ceeded la Sambucca in the department of fo- 
reign affairs. The Jeſuits and other confidential 
friends of the pontiff trembled at this revolu- 
tion; nor was it long ere their apprehenſions 


were realiſed. The ducheſs de Maddaloni was 


at tiſis time engaged in a ſuit to obtain a divorce 
from. her huſband : ſhe gained her cauſe before 
the conſiſtory of Naples: the duke appealed 
from the ſentence; and the king referred the 
matter to a commiſſion. The nuncio attempted 
to interpoſe the ſpiritual authority of the head 


of the church, becauſe. there was queſtion of a 
ſacrament: but he was over ruled, and informed 


that marriage, inaſmuch as it is a contract, muſt 
ever lie within the juriſdiction of the temporal 


power. A ſtronger or more explicit deciſion 
could not have been gte from a n 
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court. 


The fate of the n orders, which yet | 
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remained-undecided, was definitively determined 
by an ordinance in which the king was made to 
\ ſpeak? with a boldneſs of language at which 
bimſelf muſt have been aſtoniſhed. It ſet forth 
that his majeſty; after mature examination, was 
thoroughly convinced that the ſubjection of the 
- - religious ſocieties to generals reſiding out of his 
| dominions was an abuſe, a violation of the 
rights of the biſhops, the offspring of thoſe 
A ages of darkneſs and ſpiritual calamity, of thoſe 
* falſe decretals forged by an impoſtor who had 
« ſuffered himſelf to be led aſtray by his blind 
E affection for the court of Rome.“ 
This meaſure, and eſpecially its motives, 
proved a thunder - ſtroke to the Holy See and its 
adherents. Theologiſts are conſulted: the ge- 
nerals of the religious orders aſſemble in the 
pope's palace, and draw up a proteſt in oppofi- 
tion to the raſh ordinance - of the Neapolitan 
monarch.: Unavailing clamours! The mal - con- 
tents could not on this occafion expett to receive 
ſupport from the court of Spain: that court had 
itſelf been for ſome nn mann A _— 
reform. 995-4 
Ihe court of "OT iris found i in ihe 
new Neapolitan miniſter à greater propenſity 
to coneiliation than they had aàt firſt expected. 
The marquis Caraccioli and the cardinal Buon- 
compagni entertained for each other a recipro - 


cal eſteem: Both prudent and enlightened men, 
| ſuperior; each in his reſpective country, to the 
ſurrounding crowd of their contemporaries, they 
would perhaps have been of the ſame opinion if 
they had been placed in the ſame ſphere of life. 
They mutually ſought each other's acquaintance. 
Caraccioli broached a direct correſpondence 

with the cardinal, for the purpoſe of amicably 
terminating the differences which kept their 
courts at variance. After they had begun to 
underſtand each other a little, the pope: ſent 
count Galeppi to Naples without any oſtenſible 
commiſſion,” but fimply to hear whatever. the 
Neapolitan government might be diſpoſed-to 
ſay to him: for the Roman court were not daz- 
led by thoſe advances; and it was with good 
reaſon that they were not. At the moment 
when a. reconciliation ſeemed approaching, the 
tribunal of Santa Clara pronounced that three of 
the biſhoprics' which were the ſubjects of the 
conteſt, being of royal advowſon, ought to be 
ſubje& to the king's nomination. The arch- 
biſhop of Naples whoſe exemplary virtues were 
alloyed by a fanatic zeal for the court of 
Rome, the entire Sacred College, and the pon- 
tiff himſelf, loudly. exclaimed againſt the deci- 
fion; and there was queſtion of proceeding ito 
violent meaſures. But the prudent friends of 
Pius calmed his mind, and he checked his re- 


7 + 
| fentment eſt he ſhould cauſe à miſcarriage of 
the ee which han abs: to nw; com- 
menced. oi % hg 
It begary alert as [Galeppi Was 
ighly pleaſed with the queen's diſpoſition. 
Dextrous, inſinuating, ſucceſsfully adopting every 


8 tone and eſpecially that of confidence, ſhe en- 


chanted the incipient negotiator. He had ima- 
gined that Caraccioli's influence was to be his 
principal, his only, reſource: yet he found the 
queen even more conciliating than the miniſter. 
But while he ſuffered himſelf to be dazzled by 
theſe appearances, a ſequeſtration was laid on 
the very abbey which cardinal Buoncompagni 
poſſeſſed in the kingdom of Naples, and part of 
its revenues appropriated to uſeful eftabliſh- 
ments: a laudable reform, without doubt, though 
the time and the object were ill choſen. Was 
tis ſtep the effect of duplicity? or did it pro- 
coeed merely from the want of reflection? Theſe 
are queſtions not eaſily to be anſwered even by 
thoſe who have had the cloſeſt and moſt fre- 
quent acceſs to the queen of Naples. That 
procedure, liable at leaſt to the charge of incivi- 
lity, was yet quite recent when the quben, per- 
baps moved by compaſſion, wrote with her own 
hand to cardinal Buoncompagni, that, notwith- 
ſtanding appearances, the king was deſirous of an 
accommodation with his holineſs, Soon after, 
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ſome efforts were made to, diſplay a conduct 
conſiſtent with this aſſurance: recommendation 
was given to obſerve a degree of tenderneſs too 
ward the court of Rome, at! leaſt in point of 
form; and tlie tribunals were be ws 
ſome regard for the religious orders. 
At length Galeppi ſucceeded in * 

a firſt difficulty. In September 1786, it was 
agreed that the king ſhould thenceforward no- 
minate to all the biſhoprics in his dominions; 
that the pope-ſhould. be empowered-to diſpoſe 
of ſixty. thouſand | ducats-of church-revenues in 
fayour of Neapolitan ſubjects, and of ſix-thou- 
ſand toward the ſupport of his nuncio at Na- 
ples. Galeppi would have wiſhed to obtain 
further ſucceſles, and eſpecially to effect a ſuſ- 
penſion of the ſuppreſſion of monaſteries: but 
his efforts were of no avail. Perbaps, however, 
they might not have been unſucceſsful if he had 
choſen to leave the buſineſs entirely in the hands 
of the marquis Caraccioli, who, to the great 
aſtoniſhment of the world, was become at his 
court the principal advocate of the papacy—he 
who, both in England and in France, had ſo. 
oſten indulged his wit at the expenſe of religion 
—who had ſo ſlightingly treated its miniſters in 
Sicily—yho had more than once been heard to 
ſay at Paris, © If ever I become miniſter-to the 
* king of Naples, III find means to render him 


_ © independent of the grand mufti of Rome.” But 
_ Galeppi wiſhed to multiply his means: a hun- 
d red agents were employed in the buſineſs of 
his negotiation: it failed, and he returned to 
Nome in April 1787, carrying with him a plan 
of accommodation which the N ahancel- 
. hoy: refuſed to admit. 

- Inſtead of being aſtoniſhed. at the: Sinden 
| ben of a court of which the two moſt influential 
men diſplayed a boldneſs of principle ſo alarm- 
ing to the cauſe of orthodoxy—inſtead of ap- 
pearing grateful for it Pius aſſerted that he had 
done every thing in his power to ſatisfy the king 
of Naples, and that it would not be his fault if 


2 n accommodation ſhould not take place. It 


was particularly to the French and Spaniſh mi- 
niſters that he held this language, hoping that 
their courts would interpoſe in his favour. But, 
at Madrid as well as at Verſailles, people were 
| tired of thoſe inceſſantly reviving diſputes, of 

thoſe alternations of ſtubbornneſs and com- 
plaiſance, of reaſon and extravagance. Pius 
therefore ſaw himſelf abandoned to his own re- 
ſources, and called in the aid of his favourite 
remedy: Buoncompagni was directed to com- 
| poſe a long memorial, in which he endeavoured 

to prove the legitimacy of the pontiff's preten- 
fions, and eſpecially the inviolable jurisdiction of his 
nuncio at Naples, A prelate was appointed to 


1 


 eanvey this memorial tg Galeppi, who had re- 
turned to his poſt; but by the king's: order it 
was coolly and briefly anſwered that the pope's: 
pretenſions were inadmillible, and that it was, 
no langer poſſible 10 think. of ep 5: 
tian. rt 29:7: 

For a long ts back 9 
done at, Naples in f ts of peeviſhaehs; In all the 
operations of the government it was eaſy to 


diſcover the influenge of a woman, who! altert 


nately. vibrated hetween benevalenge. and ani- 
walify, and followed at one time the temperate 
| ceunſels of Caraccioliz at another the violent 
ſuggeſtions of Acton; hüt oftener the ahead 
of. her own capricm. 

After ſuch a repulliye per, —_— any poo 
have expected to ſee, the negotiations once mort 


renewed before the concluſion of the year = 
Pius, it is true, made the 0 firſt adyances, and | 


came forward with more moderate pretenſions, 
Caracgioli ſignißed, that, fince the pops ſhewed 
* himſelf more reafopable, it became eaſy.to. eff 
feft a reconciliation, of hich the king himſelf 


was extremely deſirous; but that it was necelr 


ſary to lay aſide all thoſe little wiles, all choſe 
ſubtilities, which had eauled-aha preceding ne- 
gotiations to miſcarr / 


, Tho-cargioal-@neatary of fate thought bins 


{elf the perſon moſt capable of realiking the yew 
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be Ach the _ was eg to enter 
tain} and with that idea he repaired to Naples 
in the month of October. A ſuſpicion prevailed 
that a zeal for the intereſts of the' papacy was 
not his real motive for undertaking that journey. 
Gorani, in his Secret Memoirs of the Courts of 
Italy, aſſerts that he was principally attracted to 
Naples by his deſire of reviſiting a woman with 
whom he had been very intimately acquainted 
at Bologna; and the libertine conduct of the 
cardinal gives credibility to the aſſertion. He 
js ee eee, Fer the CO in which his 
heart was concerned; but he failed in that 
which would have athoroe his vanity. He was 


extremely pleaſing in his manner: he was well 


_ Feceived; and he propoſed a plan of conciliation 
m which the pope: made ſome new ſacrifices: 
but they were not deemed ſufficien. 

SGorani relates that Buoncompagni, fully -j 7 
ſuaded that he ſhould find the king more ac- 
commodating than his miniſters, requeſted of 
him a private audience, at which, after having 
with bis inſinuating eloquence urged to him bis 
apoſtolic arguments, he thus concluded his ha- 
rangue “ Your' majeſty may reſt aſſured that 
your condeſcenſion to the Holy See is the only 
mean of avoiding a multitude of unpleaſant cit- 
cumſtances, and of acquiring in all events a 
faithful and ſteady friend. Cardinal,” re- 


| 83. f 
plied the king haye liſtened to you as long 


ou thought proper: do vou now liſten to 


*.me in turn. I was not afraid to diſpleaſe the 
a king. of Spain my father when Ifelt it my duty 
to defend the rights of my crown. Can you | 
«:then.j imagine that I hall entertain any fear i in 
_ « defending them againſt the fac and ſub- 
A tilities.of your ſovereign ? No ] nothing can pre- 
« vail on me to conſent to the demands of Pius 
« VI, becauſe 1 deem, them unjuſt.” _ 
We think ourſelves authoriſed to queſtion the 
mithepticity of this dialogue, as bearin too. lit- 
tle conformity to. the characters of the 3 
The cardinal's friends, have never had any know- 
ledge of it: and beſides, if he had carried home 
from Naples. ſo explicit a declaration, how could 
the pontiff, immediately after Buoncompagni“ 8 
mifſfion, have indulged in that ſecurity which 
the, beſt-informed obſervers remarked. in him? 
However that point be determined, the cardinal 
returned to Rome without having made any 
progreſs in the buſineſs; and the year 178) 
concluded amid cold demonſtrations of mutual 
good underſtanding. 
And now commenced that year . 
inflif on the pope the moſt painful. of all morti- 
fjcations that it was. poſſible for bim to expe- 
rience. The month of June was far advanced, 
and no meaſures had yet been taken for the 
G 2 


| Glenn preſen nts 3A of the p palfrey. N new 
cauſe of complaint had àkifen on either ſſde: 
how then acco nt for the" delay? for His oli 
Fels could not even” fot à möment admit the | 
idea « of a total omiftion” & the actuſtomed bo- 
mage. | Saint Peter's eve ot Rtgth arrived :"the 
Sone Eolorina, the Here ef "the cerembty, 
has not yet "made His appearance: but the 10. 
4 nual tribute at leaft will e aumüal 
tribute js equally inbifbllee 1» 
Piu us Was gee eply affected: he would Have 
wilhed fo avoid” 6 xpofmg hirhfelf to ridicule by 
the utterance of fnpotent complaints: but he 
dreaded the burit of udfverat indtgnationt. The 
fatal n Lomé: : he Alcknds his throne 
with moutnfur” countenunte furveys the fur 
rounding. g. alle embly of ' cardinals,” and an im- 
menſe audi bY who participate his dejektion 
Pronounces a diſcourſe, which he endeavours to 
render impreſſive by pathos of tone, and in 
which he accumulates arguments that to him 
appear unanſwefable. He reminds his audience 
that he has © done every thing to conduct the 
negotiations to a happy conclnfion: he has writ- 
ten conciliatory fetters ; but the king of Naples 
« has not anſwered them; aud, without any 
< previous notice, he now offers him the affront of 
* ſuddenly diſcontinuing a homage which he had 


" 3 paid him fince bis acceſſion to the 
— 
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age homage guarantied by the expreſs 

« promiſe of his father Charles-lIl.—a homage 

t enforced by ſeveral bulls, and, among others, 
« by that of Julius II. which denounces the threat 
« of eccleſiaſtical cenſures againſt 4 the king who 
e ſhould omit it.” He quotes thoſe bulls, repeats 
the paſſages from them, not now in that thun- 
| dering voice which he was fond enough of aſ⸗ 

ſuming i in the midſt of his court on ſtate. occa- 
ſions, but in that melancholy and almoſt ſup- 
pliant tone which 1s employed to move an in- 
cenſed conqueror. 

The few moderate n men who heard . were 
&ruck with admiration on. obſerving how ſuc- 
ceſsfully he had been able to reſtrain or at leaſt 
to ſoften the expreſſion of his chagrin; while 
\ the crowd of fanatics beſtowed on his forbear- 

ance the name of baſe puſillanimity. But when, 
at a diſtance from the ſcene of action, we repre- 
ſent to ourſelves an old man, a ſovereign, ſighing 
through vexation becauſe a horſe has failed to 
come and pay him his periodical obeiſance, we 
no longer participate either the admiration of 
the one party or the indignation of the other, 
but look down with pity on the weakneſs and 
ne of frail mortals. 

In the evening of that ſiniſter day, at the mo- 
ment when the Neapolitan ambaſſador ſhould 
have preſented himſelf, the #/ca/ of the ihnen 
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Chamber gravely made his proteetpeing the 
delay of the cuſtomary homage.” The pope ad- 
mitted the proteſt, and thought he thereby ſaved 
his honour and his rights. He next wrote to 
the king of Naples a letter in cireumſpect lan- 
guage, but in a pathetic ſtrain, which however 
had loſt all its force on thoſe to whom it was 
now addreſſed. He communicated this produc- | 
tion to the Spaniſh minifter, who greatly ap- 
Plauded the form he had given to it. The che- 
valier Azara and the cardinal de Bernis ſtill con- 
tinued to be his confidants and comforters; 
though, to avoid involving them in difficulties, 
he had ceaſed to apply to them for advice. The 
two ſage miniſters, who were witneſſes of his 
_ afflition, were very capable of appreciating its 
object, but could not forbear giving. him teſti 
monies of their ſympathy, _ 3 

On the ſeventh of the following July, Rieciars 
delli, the N eapolitan charge-des-affaires, came 
to preſent to cardinal Buoncompagni the twelve 


thouſand Roman crowns which his court once 


more condeſcended to pay as a tribute. The 
oe” principal circumſtance of that homage is its 
0 ſolemnity,” replied the cardinal, rejecting the 
proffered ſum. After the expiration of a fort- 
night, Ricciardelli delivered to him a memorial 
ſetting forth, that—the pope having refuſed to 
receive the twelve thouſand Roman crowns - 


/ 


| 7 | 
the king his maſter, defiroys, as in preceding 
years, to make a pious offering to the apoſtles 
Peter and Paul, had ordered him to depoſit it in 
a public bank where it ſhould await the diſpo- 
ſal of the Apoſtolic Chamber. The cardinal con- 
ceived he was ſupporting the dignity of the pa- 
pacy-by replying in another memorial that the 
plous offering, without the palfrey, did not fulfil 
| the engagements contracted by the king of Na- 
. ples and his predeceſſors to the Holy See; that, 
in conſequence, the fiſca! of the Apoſtolic 
Chamber had made a ſecond proteſt, and that 
the bank in which the ſum was depoſited had 
received directions to hold it at fignor Ricciar- 


_ © delli's'diſpoſal.—The latter ſent back the me- 


morial, the proteſt, c. becauſe he could not 
receive them without an order from his court. ' 

This conteſt of empty formalities did not how- 
ever terminate the diſpute. 'The king of Na- 


_ * ples ſtooped to pick up the gantlet which the 


cardinal had flung down before him. He an- 
ſwered his memorial at great length, and in the 
ſtyle of a lawyer: he intimated that the dif- 
ferences might have been terminated if Galeppi 
had employed leſs of ſubtility and more of fin- 
cerity in his negotiations, and if cardinal Buon- 
compagni had been authoriſed to conclude defi- 
nitiyely: he did not refuſe the cuſtomary obla- 
tion; but he thought the pomp of the ceremony 
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2 at leaſt unneeeſſary, finee\it was not ex preſſed in 
the act of inveſtiture : that act itſeif was ſuper- 


flous, fince the Neapolitan monarchs poſſeſſed 


their kingdom by the right of conqueſt, and 
its enſeofment was a uſurpation, which could 
only be borne in 28e of cee . bar- 
bariſm. 
[i Never before W pong abel prince bw | 
in ſo bold language to the court of Rome, whoſe 
aſtoniſhment was now almoſt equal to their af. 
| fiction. Cardinal Borgia, ſecretary of the Pro- 
paganda and a learned theologiſt, was appoint - 
ed to reply to it. But what arguments could be 
advance in oppoſition to force combined with 
reaſon? Quotations, the authority of fathers of 
_ the church and of the councils, ancient Concor- 
data, recent regulations! In this memorial, 
which was alternately learned and pathetic, the 
pontiff enumerated all the ſteps he had already 
taken to effect a reconciliation with the court of 
Naples: but be could not, he ſaid, without ren- 
dering himſelf contemptible, ſuffer a cruel wound 
to be inflicted on the nne of the wy 
8 . 
The N eapolitan . gobdeftonded to 
nas to this erudite homily. He was obliged 
to pay ſome deference to the -prejudices of his 
 Jabjetts as well as to ſatisfy his own ſcruples. 
He was willing, as the French monarchs had 


often done-before, to kiſs the pontiff's toe, nl! 
at the lame; time to bind his hands in chains, 
He aſſumed @ tone of frankneſs and candor, 
which: probably was intended as mockery by 
thoſe who dictated his reply, though from his 
mouth it was ſincere. In mild and almoſt hum- 
ble terms he repreſented that he conſidered che 
pecuniary tribute as fulfilling the whole of his 
duty to the Apoſtolic See; that the pomp of the 
ceremony was not matter of obligation that 
the preſentation of the palfrey was a cuſtom 
which could not be traced farther back than 
the preceding century. Tbe truth was, that no 
expreſs mention of that ridiculous formality had 
been made in che act of inveſtiture given to the 
preſent ſovereign, though it had been mentioned 
in that granted to the king his father, who;gua- 
rantied it for himſelf and is ſuccgſſorn. 
lt was ſerving the court of Rome according 
to their taſte, to engage with, them in a polemic 
diſcuſſion. Pius and his ſecretary of ſtate, who 
were ſeldom in -uniſon, differed in opinion re- 
ſpecting the proper form to be given to the an- 
ſwer which the king of Naples expected. The 
pontiff wiſhed to ſwell it out to a voluminous 
memorial, under the perſuaſion that arguments 
derive additional ſtrength from their bulk. 
Meanwhile, to fill up the time that muſt elapſe 


90 
; government Sefereric'in the purſuit of its plan, 


gave orders for the ſequeſtration of all the ab. 


beys and ſimple benefices, aſſumed the right of 
nominating to them all, and burſt the laſt re- 
maining ties by which the gow itn ſocieties 
Were pet bound to their generals. 5 
The Holy See ſuſpended its Mane and 
wied; if poflible, to ſtop the court of Naples in 
its too rapid career. About this period, an in- 
cident of a private nature gave birth to new diſ- 
putes. The archbiſhop of Naples had diſſolved 
the marriage of the ducheſs di Mattalona “, 
and, without the concurrence of the Holy See, 


had given her a certificate declaring her at li- 


berty to marry again. A biſhop of Motula had 
| afterward taken up that cauſe. This, accord- 
ing to Pius, was a violation of all the rules of 
eccleſiaftic diſcipline: wherefore, to apply a 
ſpeedy remedy to theſe diſorders, he drew up 
two briefs, the one for the ducheſs, the other for 
the biſhop, and directed his internuncio to deli- 
ver them to the parties. The ducheſs refuſed 
to receive that which was addreſſed to her, and 
refuſed in ſuch a tone as forbade all attempt to 
inſiſt on the point. The internuncio was diſ- 


cConcerted, and ſaid within himſelf, © Let us act 


more adroitly with the biſhop : let us lay for 


15 * In page 75 the is defgnated by the name of Maddalons.. . 
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him an ambuſcade from which he cannat 
# eſcape without cauſing open ſcandal.” Ac 
c6rdingly he took him unaware, and, with his 
brief in his hand, attempted to offer him a ſort * | 
of violence. The biſhop of Motula was a man 
of rough manner: he rudely thruſt back the 
emiſſary, and even made uſe of language diſre- 
ſpectful to the Holy See. The poor internuncio 
had ſtill leſs reaſon to boaſt of the ſucceſs of his 
ſecond attempt, which, though unſucceſsful, ir- 
ritated the court of Naples, from whom he ſud- 
denly received an order to quit the Kingdom 
within eight and forty hours. The name of tres- 
fon was given to the audacity by which he had 
been prompted to introduce, without the king's 
conſent,” thoſe acts emanating: from a foreign 3 
power. But the ſame hand which figned this 
ſentence fought to alleviate its conſequences, ' ' 
and recommended the internuncio to the popes 
celemeney, becauſe, ſaid his majeſty, his conduct 
had been irreproachable in "oy e e 
cept that criminal attempt. 
\ "The court of Naples, with i its uſual; incon- 
| fiſtency, ſoon paſſing from rage to repentance, | 
wrote to the pope, as to. diſarm his reſentment, 1 
and propoſed to renew the negotiation : but te 
wound was already inflicted. Pius ſenſibly felt 
this affront, which preſaged to him many others 
in ſucceſſion, Cardinal Buoncompagni unbo- 


Bo foms his painful feelings to the cardinal de Ber» 
nis, and ſupplicates him to procure: the interpo- 
Gtion/of the eldeſt ſon of the church “ in behalf 
of ber chief. This happened toward the con- 
clufier of the year 1788, a period when Louis 
_ XVEwas himſelf involved in conſiderable dif- 
ficuſties : his interceſſion thereſore was feeble, 
. nF t 
A n unfortunate combination of os 
Wr the ſubjects of diſpute between the 
| Roman court and that of Naples. 
t kde order of Malta was at this time rent by 
<ivifiens' which extended to theſe two courts. 
The ambiguous exiſtence of that order was a 
fruitful ſource of diſſenſion. The grand · maſter, 
2 temporal ſovereign, was a vaſſal of the 
_ erown of Naples: as chief af an order, he was 
ſubject 10 the Holy See: hence a frequent 
cClaſhing of juriſdiction. At this period, exiſted 
at Malta a very violent quarrel between a knight 
named de Loras and the commander Dolomieu. 
8 The latter having diſpleaſed the court of Na- 
pPles, had, at the inſtigation of his adverſary, 
been baniſhed from the kingdom of the Two 
Sicihes. Returning to Malta, he there ſuffered 
a ſevond diſgrace, Which Was a conſequence of 
munen ry was nee W of re- 


{ao eg due re, the king of France, Ti 
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ptoſentative in the ſuperior council of Malta. 
From this ſentence he appealed to the Roman 
Rota, as the tribunal to whoſe juriſdiction were 
fubject all the judgements of the order. The 
Rota bad the boldneſs to abſolve the icom- 
munder, and alleged, as the motive of its decis 
ſion, that the cauſe of Dolomĩeu's condemnation 
was hidden, and “ did not bade to be of a 
4 6fiminal nature. penner 
This was, to ſay the leaſt of i it, a PL Any | 
ſafe, conſidering: the ſituation in which the pa: 
pacy then ſtood with reſpe&-t0 the Neapolitan 
court. The latter took offence. at it, and, Jong 
aceuſtomed to diſregard the reſtraints of delica: 
ey in its relations with the ſovereign pontiff,. im- 
perivuſly demanded the reverſal of a deciſion 
*equally inconſiderate as erroneous and abr 
4 furd. The cardinal ſecretary of ſtate, who 
by this time was thoroughly. weary of his -poſt 
at the helm in the midſt of ſo many ſtorms, 
would not venture to undertake the taſk af 
writing an anſwer, as deſired. A congregation 


of cardinals was conſulted, who pronounced . 


| that, in criminal cauſes of the knights of Malta, 
appeals to the court of Rome muſt always: be 
admitted. Cardinal Buoncompagni, confident 
iu this deciſion, replied; that the Rota was au- 
:thoriſed to act as it had done, and that it by no 

means merited the imputations thrown out 


94. 


A inſt it. The court of Verſailles. protected 


Dolomieu: but his adverſary, excelling him in 
the arts of intrigue, had found means to intereſt 
great perſonages in his own bebalf, and pro- 
cCured powerful recommendations from all quar- 
ters. The court of Rome attempted to ſtrug- 
gle againſt fo formidable a party: but even the 
friends of the Holy See were of opinion that it 
too frequently received appeals from the grand- 
maſter, and that by ſuch affectation of para- 
mount authority it only exaſperated the govern - 
ments which already had cauſes of complaint 
againſt the papacy. The Neapolitan govern- 
ment in particular was e e Wort 
r eee i mi 7 
The pope 9 had e his vo- 
es Performance, and now condeſcended 
to communicate it to cardinal Buoncompagni, 
ho, not having expected that mark of confi- 
dence; felt himſelf flattered by it, though he ne- 
yertheleſs ſeverely criticiſed; his holineſs's pro- 
dudtion. That memorial,“ ſaid he to his 
friends, „ is briſtled with quotations, overloaded 
with authorities: the pope has ſucceeded in 
rendering it at once tireſomely dull and in- 
coneluſive: the king of Naples will never 
* take the trouble of peruſing it: but he will 
cauſe it to be anſwered with equal prolixity z 
and thus, inſtead of remedying the diſeaſe, we 
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« ſhall find that we have only increaſed its 
.« virulence. Ehe memorial, however, without 
undergoing any alteration; "was diſpatched in 
February 1789, and produced n N which 
the cardinal had predicted. n 
At the approach of the feſtival of de apolher 
Peter and Paul, the epoch of that ceremony of 
which the ſuſpenſion was productive to his holi- 
neſs of ſo many leeplefs nights, he wrote to the 
king of Naples, in hopes of reviving me 
ſcruples in his breaſt. Vain attempt !—the pal 
frey did not make his appearance; and the 6 
al renewed his proteſt, but with yet greater fo. 
lemnity than on the preceding occaſion; recall- 
ing to memory that the offering of the pious do- 
nation was to be made cum pr ſentatione para- 
« phrent albi decenter ornati, per ipſum regem vel per 
« ejus ſpecialem legatum regio charaFere munitum, non 
* alicui miniſtro pontificio vel cameræ apoftolice, fed 
©1pst ROMANO- PONTIFICI, PUBLICE, ef cum 
cc ſolitis ſolemnitatibus, ac in RECOGNITIONEM ME= 
„ MORATI DOMIN11 .“ Such were the ex- 
e of the engagement fenewed by the ern 


* With the preſentation of n white 3 
pariſoned, by the king biraſelf or by his ſpecial embaſſador 
veſted with the regal character, not to any of the pope's mi- 
niſters or to the Apoſtolic Chamber, but to the Roman pontiff | 
in perſon, publicly, and with the uſual ſolernnities, and as an 


 «chnowledgement of the aforeſaid feng. 227 
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den Carlos: and who: could. think of breaking 

through: a cuſtom fo ſolemnly ſanctioned? Yet 
the Neapolitan agent continued inflexible : he 
depoſited the annual tribute in a public bank, as 
he had done in 1788 : the fiſcal renewed his pro- 
- teſt; and the agent refuſed to receive ĩ. 
» After, a few days, the Neapolitap agent ſent 
e psdvet from his court to the prelate Federici, 
ons of thoſe ſubordinate. charaQers, Who have 
acquired the confidence of their employer and 
who oſten abuſe it. Federici, hg temporarily 


fuppliad qhe place of ihe ſecretary. of ſtate, was 


more itritable than the pope himſelf. or had leſs 
command of his temper. He refuſed. to receive 
the paquet: it was ſent, to him a ſecond time; 
and a ſecond: time he refuſed to accept. it. Pius 
was not informed of this repeated breach of ci- 
_ Fility. until the miſchief was irreparable; the in- 
telligence-wounded him to the foul... * Perhaps 
he had been made to reject a propoſal of ac- 
*.commedation ! perhaps that paquet contained 
* king Ferdinand's anſwer, to his memorial!“ 
Cardinal Spinelli, who, ſince. the death of Or- 
fini, was protector of the crown of N aples at the 
court of Rome, happened at this time to be at 
Naples. That prelate poſſeſſed a- good heart, 
intentions, à native fund of ſound ſenſe, 
and refined penetration; nor could Pius have 


choſen a fitter Fe to be his, interpreter. | Ac 
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bordingly he commiſſioned Spinelli to exculpate 
him from the involuntary offence, which was 
imputable to Federici alone. But the court of 
Naples, corifidering itſelf as ſuperior to the af- 
front, was equally regardleſs of the apology : it 
quietly. advanced in its predetermined career, 
and ſpared none either of the ſpiritual or tem- 
| yr uſurpations of the court of Rome. 
The duchy of Caſtro and Ronciglione, lying 
within the territory that was called Saint Pe- 
ter's Patrimony, had formerly belonged to the 
Farnefe family, and had; under ſome frivolous 
pretext, been confiſcated by the Apoſtolic Cham- 
ber. The king of Naples, who, as heir of the 
houſe of Farneſe, continued to bear the title of | 
that duchy, determined at this period to recovet 
the property bf his ahceſtors. This was a new 
ſource of uneaſineſs to the pope in that me- 
morable year 1789, when the national aſſembly 
of France began to give the ſignal for thoſe 
mortal wounds which were to be inflicted on 
the papacy. The other catholic governments 
 foreſaw the approaching evil: they ſaw with 
ſectet'forrow that the boldnefs of reform would 
overſtep the bounds which they had wiſhed to 
teach, arid that the philofophic audacity of the 
French nation threatened the very exiſtence of 
that ſpiritual authority which it might be the 
intereſt of the temporal ſovereigns to modify, 
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but not totally to overthrow... However power- 
ful a monarch may feel himſelf by his own 
ſtrengtb, in critical moments he :withes to ſave 
his auxiliaries: 2 thoſe. governments, therefore, 


were ſeen to, ſuſpend. their hoſtilities, againſt-the 


pontificate, without however making any retro- 
grade motion. Such was the gonduct of the 
Neapolitan court in the year 1789 it did not 
ſurrender its conqueſts; but it Wees io add to 
their number. 1 

In the month of july 1789, the king. of Na- 
ples at length replied to Pius's long memorial i ina 


reſpectful and affectionate ſtyle which announced 


a deſire of accommodation. But, with regard 
to the preſentation of the palfrey, | he explained 
himſelf ! in a manner which forbade the pontiff 
to entertain any further hope on the ſubject. 


Ile reyerted to the times of the uſurpations and 
| hoſtile invaſions of Innocent IV. and Alexander 


IV... days of violence,” he ſaid, — which ought 
- © never to be remembered without horror, And 
0 although he himſelf (Ferdinand) had till per- 


. « mitted the preſentation of the palfrey, he had 
not formed any engagement to have that cere- 


15 mony accompanied aby a numerous cayalcade, 


© a folemn embaſſy; the roar of artillery, and all 
the pomp of a triumphal exhibition. Such 


* ſolemnity was purely voluntary on his part: it 
was equally unbecoming bis dignity as uncon- 


- -- * * 
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* formable to the holineſs and humility pro“ 
feſſed by the viſible head of God's church? 
His reſolution was taken; nor could any con- 
« fideration induce him to alter it.” 
The pope accordingly perceived that the th 

cree was irrevocable: the puerile homage of the 
palfrey, ſo flattering to his vanity, was irreco- 
verably loſt; and from his pontificate would 
benceforward be dated the diſgrace of the tiara. 
He was on the eve of ſuffering much more ſe- 
vere loſſes; but none of them more painfully af - 
fected him than this. Perhaps at this moment 
he continues to deplore it within the receſſes of 
his Carthuſian retirement at Florence. 
During theſe tranſactions the marquis Ca- 
raccioli died; an event which opened a new 
ſource of alarms for Pius. In his relations witng 
the Neapolitan court, all the marks of conde - 
ſcenſion had proceeded from that miniſter, the 
meaſures of violence from the chevalier Acton, 
and the acts of inconſiderate caprice from the 
queen. Henceforward therefore he had no 
room to expect the delicacy of tenderneſs in the 
treatment he was to experience. 
But in this idea he was miſtaken. In propor- 
tion as the French revolution, which threatened 
to prove ſo fatal to him, was gradually deve- 
loped, the other governments became leſs en- 
. That of Naples, without abandon- 
H 2 


5 e oo 
ing its pretenſions to Beneventa, to the duchy of 

Caſtro and Roneiglione, and to the indepen- 
dence of its crown, ſettled by compromiſe cer- 


tain difficulties, relating to diſcipline: At the 


eonhchufion of the year 1799 the negotiations 
were reſumed; and the following year pro- 
duced an accommodation by which the pope 
tenounced only what he had no hope of reco- 
vering- It was agreed that each king of Na- 
ples- ſhould; on his acceſſion to the throne, pay 
five hundred thouſand ducats as a pious offering 
to Saint Peter; that the pope ſhould nominate 
to all the leſſer benefices, but that his choice 
ſhould be confined to the king's ſubjects; that, 
for the epiſcopal ſees; he ſnhould ele& one of 
three candidates prefented to him; that appli- 
_ "cation ſhould be made to him for diſpenſations 
and matrimonial affairs, but that he ſhould be 
obliged to confirm all the diſpenfations already 
granted by the biſhops; that the preſentation 
of the palſrey ſhould be for ever aboliſiad, and 
that the king of Naples 2 N 0 _ net 
. 4 vaſſal of rue Holy See. y 
I his reconciliation was followed by a viſit of 
the king and queen of Naples to the pope dur- 
ing Pafſion-week of the year 1791. Pius laviſh- 
ed on them all his moſt affecting ſuavity of man- 
ner, his moſt ſumptudus diſplay of courtiy pa- 
rade. He exhibited to them the ſuperb and 
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ever-novel ſpectacle of the - girandole fire-work 
played off from the caſtle; of Saint Angelo, and 
the illumination of the cupola and colonnade of 
Saint Peter's church. He viſited them at the 
Farneſe palace, which belonged to their family. 
He offered them a preſent of eatables which 
they refuſed, and another of moſaics which they 
accepted with pleaſure. ' To gratify them, the 


ceremony of the anniverſary of Pius's corona - 


tion was celebrated two days before its ſtated 
time. They made their appearance at the prin- 
cipal aſſemblies in Rome — in the palace of 


prince Doria, in that of the conſtable Colonna, 


at the Villa Borgheſe. They in ſome meaſure 


became reconciled with thoſe Romans to whom 


they and their ſubjects had teſtified an inyeterate 
antipathy—an antipathy which they nouriſhed 
with food raked even from the annals of ancient 
Rome. It is a known fact that the kings of 


Naples, to indulge their rancor againſt thoſe Ro- 


mans their deteſted neighbours, had placed, over 


the gates of the caſtle of Caſerte, repreſentations | 


of hiſtoric events calculated to tarniſh the glory 
of their anceſtors, ſuch as the capture of Rome 
by Brennus, the ſubjugation at the Furce Cau- 
dinz, &c. But this ſtay which the Neapolitan 
monarch and his conſort made at Rome, the re- 
ception which they experienced there, and the 


_ Fordial conferences that took place between 
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them and the pope, confiderably besen we 
aſperity of mutual prepoſſeſſions. 
From that epoch indeed every ede 
tended to effect an approximation between the 
Roman pontiff and thoſe of the European pow- 
ers that ſtood in oppoſition to France. At firſt 
Pius lent them his ſpiritual aid with what ſuc- 
ceſs, is univerſally known: at length, to his 
great misfortune, he determined to add alſo the 
aſſiſtance of his temporal arms. After baving 
long fought againſt thoſe powers for his own in- 
tereſts, he was ruined in fighting under the ſame | 
banners With en in re of Fo mon 
ue ths | 
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Ir Pius ns —_ FOR of his: ales 1 8 a 
part of his misfortunes, it muſt be owned that he 
governed the church at a period when” the 
greateſt talents and the greateſt virtues would 
have been unable to ſcreen it from the ſtorms by 
which it was aſſailed. After the perſevering 
efforts of half a century, philoſophy had made a 
progreſs which was truly alarming to every kind 
of authority. She could not fail to make con- 
verts of thoſe men whom their education had 
prediſpoſed to receive her leſſons, of the warldly: 
throng whoſe paſſions ſhe left in many reſpects 
unreſtrained, and whom ſhe  emancipated from 
the troubleſome yoke of conſcientious ſcruple. 
Had ſhe: confined herſelf within theſe bounds; 


ſhe would not have proved a dangerous foe to 
that claſs of men who turned to lucrative ac- 
count thoſe prejudices which ſhe combated- 
But ſhe had ſucceſfively lowered herſelf to the level 
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of the moſt . 1. ſhe had pene- 
trated even into ſeminaries and cloiſters: in every 


country ſhe had gained ſome proſelytes around 
| the throne; and, in ſome, the bad even ſeated 


3 herſelf upon it. Such was the enemy that Pius 


had to combat at the commencement and during 
the whole continuance of his pontificate. On 
every fide he ſuffered her attacks. We have al- 
ready feen what he had been obliged to endure 
from the emperor, from the emperor's brother 
the grand- duke, from the government of Naples, 
and even from the eecleſiaſtic electors. Spain, 
28 had during two ſucceſſivt reigns 
been ſwayed by religious princes, and from 
which. to the laſt moment he received ſo many 
marks of deferenee—even Spain did not forbear 
to give him uneaſineſs. The irreconcilable 
hatred of the court of Madrid to the Jeſuits, its 
urgent importunity for the canoniſation of the ve- 
nerable Palafox, its maxims of government very 
neurly approaching to the liberties of the Galli- 
ean church, conſtantly ſtood in oppoſition to the 
deareſt affections of the pontiff, and to his molt 
deeply rooted prejudices. Formerly the Holy 
See had been a kind of ſacred citadel which kept 
the nations in awe, commanded even their ſove- 
reigns, and menaced them with its formidable 
thunders. In latter times, the reverſe had taken 
place; and it was now become as it were the 
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butt againſt which were directed all the batteries 
of the temporal authority. Their artillery al- 
lowed not a moment's repoſe to the beſieged 
who each day faw tumbling in ruin ſome part 
of thoſe ramparts which they had been aceuſ- 
tomed to conſider as inexpugnable. Hereties, 
ſchiſmatics, catholics of every ſhade and gra- 
dation, biſhops, even devotees, ſeemed all to 
have formed a general league as againſt # com- 
mon enemy. Its able ayxiliaries, the Jeſuits, 
formerly ſcattered in all parts of the univerſe, 
were now almoſt all collected around it: but, 
ſar from adding to its ſtrength, they increaſed 
its dangers by governing it according to the 
rules of an antiquated ſyſtem-of tacties, deere a 
deennnune was watched and defeated. 
Almoſt all the temporal powers ſeemed to 
have formed the plan, if not of utterly denying, 
at leaſt of conſiderably abridging; the ſpiritual 
juriſdiction of the court of Rome: and it were 
no difficult taſk to enumerate the few excep- 


tions to this rule which ſome of their number 


have furniſhed. But it will, be matter of no 
ſmall ſarpriſe to find one of thoſe exceptions be- 
yond the ocean, in a nation young indeed in the 
date of her political exiſtence, but already'old-in 
wiſdom—faithfully obſervant of the principles 
of univerſal toleration which formed one of the 
chief of her fundamental Jaws—acknowledging 
no paramount mode of worſhip, but affording 
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perdtection to all religions whoſe profeſſors had 
taken refuge within her territories. During two 
ol a conſiderable number of catholics whom per- 
ſecution had driven from different countries. So 
long as thoſe refugees had, together with their 
adoptive countrymen, continued ſubject to the 
oppreſſive yoke of England, their civil exiſtence 
bad been: equivocal and precarious. At length 
breathing undet a regular and protecting go- 
vernment, they determined to ſeoure the exerciſe 
of their mode of worſhip by the nomination of a 
biſhop... The congreſs, although for the moſt 
part conſiſting of philoſophers and proteſtants, 
did not ſcruple to aft as their. interpreter in ap - 
plying} to the court of Rome *. In 1789 they 
aſked of the pontiff a biſhop for the catholics of 
North America, leaving to the Holy See the per- | 
petual right; of nomination. - Pius, who was not 
accuſtomed to ſuch deference even from the ca- 
tholic powers, accepted the offer, but did not 
make an improper uſe of it. He left to the 
members of the catholic clergy the taſk, of no- 
minating their biſhop in this firſt inſtance, only 
ae to Waal, the privilege: of e 
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: o —ä—ä— — have magnified 
into a ſolemn act of congreſs ſome private application from a 
committee of catholics or from their clergy, is quite in cha- 
rafter : but be it remembered that the congreſs have nniformly 
abſtained from all interference in matters of religion, 
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their choice: The perſon whom they elevated 
to the epiſcopal chair was John Carroll, who 
fixed his ſee at Baltimore, and allumed the: title 
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The authority of the nee l 
ſome diſtant acquiſitions, while his loſſes: were 


 Scutnvlated cloſe around him and eto beim 
Rome might have been er es Were 
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370 Rome | thy bittreft foe bund at thy gates.” 


| © Werorüiggiy while the pee the grand- 
duke of Tuſeany, and the king of Naples, 
ſeemed to conſpire againſt the papacy, it re- 
ceived ſome conſolations, ſome indemnifications - 
from certain ſtates of the North. Have we not 
ſeen the great Frederic teſtify a regard for the 
pontiff; Catherine IT. Iikewiſe, notwithſtanding” 
the vexations cauſed to Pius by her agents, pay 
a ſort of homage to his ſpiritual authority? But 
it was more particularly from Poland that he 
more than once fecrived —y n of de- 
fetan ce. 
In 1775, - ithad been aden! in this ſence: 
tioned country that the number of holidays was 
too great. Application was made to 'the pope, 
who ſuppreſſed thirty. Several members of the 
confederation of Bar had leagued themſelves by 
_ oath againſt king Staniſlaus; and when they 
afterward wiſhed for a reconciliation with him, 


* * 
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they aſked and obtained of Pius an abſolutlon 
from their onth. The whole nation, however, 
; were not equally well difpoſed toward the court 
of Rome; and many of the Poles were heard to 
expreſs their wiſhes that their country might be 
emancipated from thoſe ſpiritual trammels which 
retarded its progreſs in proſperity. In 19558 ap- 
peared: the plan of à code, digeſted by the il- 
luſtrious Zamoiſki, propoſing to abridge the ju- 
riſdiction of the pope's nuncio and the immuni- 
zes of the clergy—to aboliſh the practice of ap- 
peals to the court of Rome—to ſubject all its 
bulls to the king's approbation—to' eſtabliſh a 
rule that monaſtic vows could not be pronounced 
except by perſons of mature age, &c. But the 
bour was not yet come when the torch of reaſon 
ſhould be permitted to diſpel the clouds of ſu- 
perſtition from the Poliſh ſky : the clergy of that 


Kingdom aroſe in oppoſition to theſe innovations: 


doe pontiff bitterly cenſured them; and the diet 
of 1780, in which the individuals who would 

have been affected by them poſſeſſed a predomi- 
nancy, rejected the plan of the intended code. 
Its author went to ſeek an aſylum in a happier 
land, where philoſophy: was not a crime: he 
found proteQion under the wing of Joſeph II. 
Pius did not, during the whole courſe of his 
pontificate, gain a more complete triumph, 
King Staniflaus, enlightened as he was, pro- 
cured for the pope ſome other ſucceſſes; feeling 
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probably that the church afforded. a ſupports 
his limited and tottering authority. In 1779. 
wiſhing to ſuppreſs a chapter of canons; which 
was equally uſelefs as ſo many others of the Kind, 
be applied to the pope for permiſſion. A con- 

gregation of cardinals examined this momentous 


queſtion, decided it in the negative, and Sta- 
niiſſlaus ſubmitted to their deciſio n. 
In 1782, ſeveral marks of inſanity; which bad 
been diſplayed by th wo-famous biſhop of Cra- 
cow, having induced his chapter to cauſe him to 
be confined, and this meaſure having been ap- 
proved by the diet, Staniflaus thought proper to 
diſarm the pope's reſentment which might have 
been excited by this ſuppoſed invaſion of his 
ſpiritual authority, and for that purpoſe ſent to 
him a plenipotentiary to juſtify the Poliſh go- 
vernment. Finally, whoever recollects the con- 
eiliatory part which Staniſlaus took in the thorny 
buſineſs reſpecting the archbiſhop of Mohilow, 
muſt acknowledge that no ſovereign among 
Pius's contemporaries took greater pains than 
he to ſeek opportunities of man wa rr 
tiff 's diſtreſſes. 
Another northern potentate, W difference 
of religion as well as the diſtance of his domi- 
nions might naturally have precluded from al- 
moſt all connexion with the pope G uſtavus 
III., who ſought to diſtinguiſh himſelf by every 
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ſpecies of ſingularity, ſeemed to affect ſhowing 

marks of regard for the bead of a church to 

which he did not himſelf belong. In 1781 be 
publiſhed an edict favourable to the catholics of 
his kingdom, and on this occaſion ſignified to 
Pius that the ſtyle of the edit was adapted to 

the conceptions of the Swediſh nation, but 
that the ſtatutes were conformable to * 
fſpirit of the mildeſt toleration.“ 

Two years after this, he ebene ö noi 
| homage! to the pontiff whom- he had courted 
from ſuch a diſtance. - Setting out from Sweden 

under the title of the count de Haga, he arrived 
on the ſecond of November at Piſa, where at this 
time the grand - duke reſided. Thence he wrote 
to the pope a moſt affectionate letter, announc- 
ing his ſpeedy arrival at Rome, and aſſuring him 
that the catholics in his ſtates enjoyed and ever 
ſhould continue to enjoy his peculiar protection. 
Piraneſi, his agent at Rome, experienced a very 
cordial reception on delivering that letter to the 
pontiff, A northern monarch, a heretical prince, 
coming to viſit his holineſs, and loading him 
with civilities, while ſa many catholic princes 
compelled him to ſwallow deep draughts from 
the bitter cup of inſult and indignity ! ſuch an 
event at once afforded a feaſt to his ſelf· love, and 
poured the balm of conſolation into his wounded 
boſom. Immediately he diſpatched a courier 


| 
who was ordered. to meet the royal traveller on 
the frontier of the Eccleſiaſtical State, and ad- 
company him to Rome. On a former gccation 
we mentioned that this courier was deceived by 
Haga, and entered Rome under that title. The 
illuſion continued until the moment when the 
| pope. and the emperor appeared in each other's 
preſence. Pius affected to feel only an agree- 
able ſurpriſe on diſcovering his error; though his 
boſom /harboured an inward vexation, which he 
exerted his utmoſt power to conceal. This un- 
expected though promiſed viſit undoubtedly flat- 
tered his vanity: but at the ſame time ãt revived 
unpleaſing recollections, and was perhaps an 
omen that boded new ſtorms. He had nought 
but homage to expect from the king of Sweden: 
with the inflexible Joſeph he was to have con- 
nexions of a different kind; and the latter en- 
joyed with malicious pleaſure the ill diſſembled 
embarraſſment of the pontiff, who, he plainly 
ſaw, would by far have preferred the preſence. 
of the ſtray ſon to that of the rebel. 
The real count de Haga cloſely followed him 
who had. ſurreptitiouſly uſurped his name. On 
the morrow of his arrival he aſſiſted at divine 
ſervice celebrated in Saint Peter's church by the 
pope himſelf, who ADs laviſhed - on him 
every token of affection. © His affable demean- 
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tte Romans. He neglected none of thoſe 
Lar to him; and he dextrouſly accommodated 
_ -them-in juſt proportion to places and perſons. 
Cardinal Antonelli having, as chief of the pro- 
paganda, teſtified to him his gratitude for the 
ind indulgence which he granted to the catho- 
lics in his dominions, If God,” replied he with 
a hyporritic countenance, “ prolong my life and 
«health, I hope to do much more in their fa- 
c vour.“ With zealous eagerneſs he viſited al} 
the curioſities of Rome, and everywhere left in 
the minds of thoſe with whom he converſed an 
advantageous idea of his underſtanding, his taſte 
for the fine arts, and his refined”politeneſs. He 
particularly teſtified an earneſt defire to fee that 
famous muſeum on which he knew that Pius ſet 
2 great value. The king and the pontiff there 
met as it were by chance: their meeting pow- 
_  etfully; excited the curioſity of the ſpectators; 
and even the ſlighteſt particulars of what took 
place on the occafion were minutely obſerved 

and carefully treaſured in remembrance; 
A French painter made this interview the ſub- 
jet of a picture which was highly applauded by 
the voice of flattery: but it was not, as Gorani 
5 intimates, the firſt or the only piece on the ſub- 
ect. That author appears to be further miſtaken 


when he afferts that this meeting was un acc. 
modatory medium adopted to avoid the embars = 
raſſment of regulating the ceremonial of etiquette 
between u proteſtant monarch and the head of 
the Roman church. There could exiſt no que - 
ſtion of ceremonial with reſpect to Guſtavus, ſinee 
he did not travel in the character of a king, and 
bad announced his wiſh to remain moſt pro- 
ſoundiy incognito at Rome. Nay too Nteral an 
interpretation was: given to that deſire dictated 
by his feigned modeſty, in ſparing him the fu- 
tiguing homage of public entertainments; and 
the weariſome Pomp of ſtate dinners. The 
count de Haga, however, would have been 
pleaſed to ſee people occaſionalſy recollect the 
king of Sweden: and he had the littleneſs to 
domplain of the omiſſion to the cardinal de Ber- 
nis in a tone of affected gaiety, of which that 
keen quick - ſighted courtier did not fail to un- 
derſtand the real meaning. The academy of 
the Arcadians alone gave him a reception caleu- 
lated to remind him of his royal rank. The 
pope, however, did not omit any of thoſe teſti- 
monies of affectionate regard which ought to have 
been more pleaſing to him then acts of oſtenta- 
ee © 1 nN uit S e 
After a few months dy at Robs he departed 
for Naples, taking his route through the Pontine 
marſhes, © He admired the works there, and be- 
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mec the mot pompous, eulggiums on them 
Rome m-time. to aſſiſt at the religious ſolemni- 
ties of . Paſſion-week. Never before had they 
been celebrated. with greater brilliancy than on 
mis occaſion. The great; number of diſtin - 
 gviſhed foreigners who then happened to be at 
Rome ſerved further to enhance their pompous 
ſplendor. Guſtavus, who bad ſet, out with a re- 
ſolution of admiring every thing, was ſtruck by 
ide majeſty with which the pontiff gave his be- 
nediction to the people on Holy Thurſday and 
Eaſter- day: and, to ſuſtain with uniformity bis 
aſſumed character of protector of the catholics, 
he declared aloud that the proteſtants were to 
blame for condemning the pomp. of thoſe cere- 
monies; and that, ſince religion was neceſſary, 
it was right to clothe it with every external de- 
coration which, could render it auguſt and im- 
preſſive. Ile ſeemed: at this moment to have 
forgotten that religion is more reſpected in thoſe 
countries where, it appears in the moſt ſimple 
connected with the catholie mode of worſhip ; 
and the pope ſhowed great alacrity in gratifying 
: bim. He: cauſed him to aſſiſt at the admiſſion 
of a nqvice, in the convent of capuchin nuns: 
> he even granted him the privilege—ſo difficult 
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to be obtained —of entering the W | 
of a nunnery: it remained acceſſible to him at 
all hours of the day; but Guſtavus mace . | 
defate uſe of that permiſſion, 
He determined to treat the — mich, a 
ſpectacle quite novel to them, and which put 
their toleration to the teſt in a ſingular manner, 
A Swediſh biſhop, the baron Taube, his chief 
almoner, came from the remote regions of Swes 
den to perform for him the functions of his mi- 
niſtry. Perhaps Guſtayus was afraid leſt his 
ſubjects ſhould think him perverted by the ſociety 
of the Roman idolaters, and wiſhed to ſhow:-him- 
felf faithful to the proteſtant mode of worſhip 
even in the centre of catholiciſm. He cauſed a 
chapel to be fitted up in his palace: the chief 
almoner pronounced in it a diſcourſe to prepare 
his flock for communion: on the morrow, at the 
concluſion of a pathetic: ſermon, he celebrated 
divine ſervice according to the rite- of the con- 
feſſion of Augſburg; and the king, accompanied 
by his Swediſh attendants and ſome foreign 
Lutherans, received the ſacrament, while a 
crowd of Romans, who more ſtrongly felt the 
impulſe of curioſity than of fanaticiſm, | ſtood 
aſſembled at the gate of his palace and in the 
adjacent ſtreets, without expreſſing any —_ [1 
emotions than thoſe of aſtoniſhment, 
On this occaſion Pius exhibited > proof of 
12 


... - During this ſecond reſidence at Rome, Guſta- 
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aste ch gave offence to none but digots, 
It would have been difficult for a pope to have 
ſhown himſelf more of a philoſopher.. 


vus had the ſatisfaction to find that his pretended 
deſire of remaining incognito was ſomewhat leſs 
indulged. When he went on a viſit to the col- 
lege of the propaganda, which is deftined to 
med the light of the catholic faith over all parts 
of the globe, and of courſe maintains con- 
nexions with all the nations which dwell on its 
ſurſace, Guſtavus received from its members a 
compliment which he might in vain have ex- 
pected any where elſe: he was preſented with 
his oven eulogium in verſe, written in forty-ſix 
different languages. His — was n 
and expreſſed in a lively manner. 

It was recollected, ſomewhat too as! hit 
the grand-duke and ducheſs of Ruſſia, though 
travelling like him under modeſt titles, had con- 
ſented that the dome of Saint Peter's cathedral 
ſhould be illuminated in compliment to them. 


Why then was a leſs brilliant reception given to 


the king of Sweden? The cardinal de Bernis 
and the chevalier Azara ſpoke on the ſubject to 
the pontiff. Some perſons of inferior grade ob- 
jetted on account of the expenſe to be incurred 
by that magnificent ſpectacle; and the circum- 

ſtances of the papacy were ſuch at this period, 
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as did not warrant a diſregard 4d the ſuggeſtions 
of prudential economy. But Pius delighted, 
above all things, in the pompous ſhow. of exhi- 
hitions; and he wiſhed to leave an advantageous 
impreſſion of his on behaviour on the mind of 
Guſtavus. Accordingly the dome of Sat Pe- 
ter's was illuminated. This happened at the 
termination of the Swediſh monarch's ſecond 
reſidence at Rome. Previous to his departure, 
the royal traveller made to the pope a preſent of 
three boxes of Braſil wood, which were accepted 
with a pleaſure bordering upon enthuſiaſm; for 


ſuch was Pius's uſual manner of receiving what; 


ever was calculated to add to the embelliſhment 
of his muſeum. Thoſe three boxes contained 

two hundred and twenty-two: medals, of Which 
eighty-nine were of gold, and the remaining 
hundred and thirty-three of ſilyver. They were 
2 collection of the effigies of all the Swediſh 


kings who had en ee n * any 
CORO whatever. 150187191:19 „415 


It was not without ſenſations of - regret! that 


Fiusifow Guſtavus depart ; and the-pontiff and 
the king tenderly embraced each other at the 
moment of ſeparation. The former had been 
ſincere in the teſtimonies of his affection: for, as 
Joſeph II. had ſeveral times obſerved, he was, 
te at bottom, a good kind of man. Guſta- 
vus had only acted an aſſumed character; but 
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2 had played his part well; for he was n ow 
cellent actor. En rns l 5 


While the pope received woch edt treat- 
ment from a prince on whom he had no claims, 


| he ſtood expoſed to the perfecutions, frequently 
indeed deſerved, of thoſe governments from 
which he had a right to look for ſome reſpect 
at leaſt. The Venetians, in particular, were 
very troubleſome neighbours to him as a tem- 
poral ſoyereign, and, mn AIAN 
very indocile ſos. Ene 
No nation of Italy, howebes; Wadaebes 
| ſon'ts he ſatisfied with the relations by which it 
was linked to the court of Rome. In the courſe 
of three centuries: and half, five Venetians had 
decupied the chair of Saint Peter: the moſt emi- 
vent dignities of the church had been profuſely 
Nviſhed on natives of their republic ; yet it had 
been involved in unceaſing broils with the popes. 
Benedict XIV., who was not a man of reſentful 


temper, entertained againſt the Venetans an in- 


durable averſion: even the: benevolent Ganga- 
nalli was never able to ſucoeed in conciliating 

their friendſhip; and Pius VI., who; ſeemed 
predeſtined to experience every kind of trouble 
and oppoſition, had, in the very firſt year of his 
Pontificate, reaſon to complain of their conduct 
toward him. A great number of abbeys and 

prebends were under the protection of their 
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nobles. Suddenly the ſenate ſeculuriſed thoſe 


vccleſiaſtical foundations, and decreed the inc 
3 Wannen with thoſe of the 
nobility. * 15 "2110 er ans. 4 716 3308p -: 5 
Ibis was the Rabat eee eee 
event of ſtrange fatality could alone have termũ- 
nated that is to ſay, the overthrow of both g 
vernments. Pius, whoſe authority gat this time 
was yet unimpaired, aſſumed à menaeing tone, 
and ſaid to the Venetian ambaſſador, © Unleſs 
the ſenate revoke their decree; I will not ac: 
# *oknowledge the new patriarch of Venice. It 
dis time that your republic declare whether it 
—— to remain in Saint Peter's bark, or to 
quit it.“ He could not then foreſee, that, 
Peter's bark and the Venetian bucentoro “ 
ſhould. both be daſhed to pieces againſt the ſatne 
rock. The embaſſador oppoſetl threat to threat: 
„Were it ſo, ſaid he, I would ſoon quit 
« Rome, and Jour nuncio ſhould; be e | 
to you.” —*, It is of little conſequerice to 
% me, replied the pontiff, „to bave at my 
. the embaſſador of a ſtate which ſhows 
« ſo little reſpect for the Holy See, while I ele- 
« vate its ſubjeQs t to the highe® * of the 
« church. 1 | 
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An at pins the-animoſities were in- 
cC.renſed to ſuch a degree that Pius, deſirous of 
9 — emulating the warlike exploits of one of his pre- 

deceſſors, the impetuous Rovere ꝰ, ſeriouſly 
talked of declaring war againſt the republic of 
Venice. But the two cardinals of the name of 
| Rezzonico, who were themſelves Venetians, in- 
terpoſed: the pope calmed his paſſion, and ſub- 
mitted the examination of his cauſe to five of 
the moſt enlightened cardinals. Of their num- 
ber Caſtelli alone ſpoke the accents of peace: 
tbe other four maintained that the patriarch 
vught not to be confirmed unleſs the ſenate re - 
dreſſed the grievances of the Holy See. But the 
ſenate, who had intereſted in their favour the 
courts of Vienna and Naples, anſwered in the 
haughty language of diſdain, and ſhowed them- 
ſelves diſpoſed to break off the negotiation. 
Ide pontiff, whoſe! fits of courage were not of 
—— duration, ſoon came to terms, and pro- 
claimed the patriarch in the Conſiſtory. In re- 
turn for this conceſſion, he thought himſelf en- 
titled: to require that all ediQs'militativig againſt 
the juriſdiction of the Holy See ſhould be re- 
voked. But the ſenate, far from being moved 
according to his hope, ſuppreſſed at oh 


* Julius II. who occupied the pontfical throne from Oto 
ber 31, 1508, W 21, 413. 
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every gonvent which they thought uſeleſs 1 nor 
had Pius any other conſolation than that of 
learning: that the Venetian commonalty loudly 
murmured- againſt that aſſembly, which ſuffered 
itſelf to be guided by the impetuous arder of 

the younger ſenators. But of what conſequence 
was the commonalty at Venice? The ſenate, 


regardleſs. of ita murmurs, continued to purſu: 


their reformatory plan, and, after the example of 
ſeveral other ſovereigns, limited the age for tak - 
ing yows, diminiſhed the number of convents, 
and ſet bounds to their invaſive covetouſneſs. 
Like the cat in the fable, they enjoyed a double 
pleaſure from theſe innovations they were pro- 
moting the intereſts of their on ſtate, and at the 
ſame time mortifying the pope, who too late 
perceived, that, in this univerſal conſpiracy 
againſt his authority, there was no enemy whom 
he eee a 2 as we 
notice, n n 
An Shan of. a { pp e ion 
which occurred in 1780, furniſhed a new cauſe 
of diſturbance in addition to the many which al- 
ready exiſted. The Ferrareſe territory, it is well 
known, bordered on that of Venice. Near Ro- 
vigo, a river which formed the boundary, often 
overflowed. The Venetian ſenate determined 


on the erection of à dike to check its ravages. 
This ſalutary meaſute excited the ill humour of 


© the cohmt of Romey and a body 6f-troops was 
ſent againſt the workmenz-»of whom fix were 
killed in making oppofition-to the military force. 
be ſenate demanded a ſignal ſatisfaction, 


threatening, in caſe of reſuſal, to obtain it by 
foros, Oy this occaſion Pius fuffeted hmſelf to 


be intimicated: he threw the blame of that 
ttanſaction ſrom bis own:thoulders: on thoſe of 
his legate, who in his turn exonerated himſelf 
by producing the ordet which he had received 


ſenate,.: confident. oſ being ſupported by the 
courts.of Vienna and Verſailles, had already ſent 
troops to the ſcene; of action; and nought re- 
mained for the pope hut to yield. His ſoldiers, 
who were aocuſed of having exceded their or- 
' ders, received puniſhment, and the works of the 
dike were reſumed. The limitary ſtream was 
effectually cobrced from ever again overflowing : 


but the-reſentment of the ſenate, not ſo eaſily 


* burſt forts er 
oc sn. 

be republic of Venice bad f in „Dalmstia a 
number of ſubjects proſeſſing the Greek faith, 
and ſtill continuing in ſeparation from the 
church of Rome. It had ever acted toward 
them with toleration: to treat them with favour 
was a ſure mode of mortifying the court of 


* 
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| the opportunity. In 1952 they invited to Venice 


an archbiſhop of the Greek ſect, and gave him 
a church for the celebration of divine ſervice ac- 
cording to his own liturgy. The pope imme- 
diately exclaimed againſt the ſcandal, and 
hurled his ſpiritual thunders againſt the church 
that was thus profaned. ITbe Venetiauns laughed 


at the holy ſather's wrath, though they con- 


deſcended to enter into explanations for the pur- 
poſe of proving how unreaſonable it was. The 
reſult of the diſcuſſion proved that the exiſtence 
of that Greek: church was not an innovation, and 


that the only novelty in the whole affair was the 


ſolemnity with which the divine ſervioe had now 


been celebrated in it. The pontiff was: obliged 
to ſubmit: but his thoughtleſs impetuoſity was 


not calculated to accelerate an accommodation. | 


The: ſenate cauſed a conſiderable diminution'to - 
be made of the ſums which the Venetians were 
accuſtomed to pay to the court of Rome. The 
pope ſighed at the loſs, and it was natural that 
he ſhould. The ſenate ſuppreſſed ſome rich 
monaſteries, and applied their revenues to the 
endowment of hoſpitals that were deſtitute of 


\ reſources. The pope ſighed. again: but did he 


9 


deſerve that ue one an erben, in his 


afflictions ? 


At awed the vous kerala} which even 


in its ſirſt ſtage wore an aſpect highly formidable 
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40 princes and ariſtocratic governments and re- 
ligious- eſtabliſhments, warned the catholic ſo- 
vtreigns and ſtates to conſpire in one common 
_ _ eauſe:: yet Rome and Venice ſtill continued at 
variande. An arrangement concluded in 1749 
ſeemed · to have put a ſinal period to the diſputes 
reſpecting their boundaries on the banks of the 
Po. It ſecured to each of the two ſtates the 
free navigation of that river, obviated on each 
ſide the ravages of its exundations, and prevented 
we inſalubrity of both its banks. But the Ro- 
wmuans inſringed thoſe- wiſe regulations: they 
cCeuhanged the courſe of the ſtream according to 
tdeir on convenience, by oppoſing to it artificial 
obſtructions: on the leſt ſhore bordering on the 
Venetian coaſt, they opened for it a net mouth, 
fſdbrough which the maſs of its waters flowed off 
end inundated the territory of the republic. 
The former mouth was ſtopped up: the naviga- 
tion was injured in conſequence: the accuſtomed 
approaches of the Po became dangerous and im- 
practicable: foreign navigators complained, and 
ſhunned the ſpot. The ſenate of Venice had, 
in their turn, juſt cauſe of camplaint, and de- 
manded reparation. .. a 
Izme court of Rome had now SITY to "FE | 
| uſual expedient, and, by a tedious and ſophiſti- 
cal ſtatement, laboured to prove the goodneſs of 
her cauſe, and the innocency of her operations. 


195 M 
| The Venetian ſenate haughtily aſſerted the 


__ © rights of their ſovereignty—appealed to treaties 


talked of compulſory meafures—exculpated' 
themſelves to foreign nations by aſcribing to the 
arbitrary proceedings of the papacy the impeded 
ſtate of the navigation. Diſcuſhons took place; 
conferences were held; menaces were thrown 
out. But more momentous intereſts intervened 
to claim the attention of both governments and 
ſuſpend their conteſt. The powers who have 
ſucceeded them, have inherited that quarrel: 
for concord did not preſide at their firſt appear- 
ance on the theatre of Italy. Will the court of 
Vienna and the Cis-Alpine republic agree better 
reſpecting the mouths of the Po than the Vene- 
tian ſenate and the Roman government? At 
leaſt it may ſafely be aſſerted that the two latter, 
in making their exit from the ſtage of political 
exiſtence, did not mutually regret each other. 
This double cauſe of diſagreement exiſted 
only for ſome of the catholic/ powers: but there 
was not perhaps one of them, great or ſmall, re- 
mote or proximate, which had not at the ſame 
period its diſputes with the Holy See reſpecting 
ecclefiaſtic. concerns. Even Portugal, which, 
of all the European nations, ſeemed the moſt ſer- 
vilely devoted to the papacy, occaſionally added 
to the load of embarraſſments under which, Pius 
laboured. His pontificate was during two or 


| three | years contemporary with the miniſtry of 
of the marquis de Pombal, that imperious mini- 
ſter, who, full of the ſpirit of the times, dared to 
attempt ſeveral philoſophic innovations amid a 
people leſs illumined by the light of philoſophy 
chan any other nation in Europe. Scarcely had 
Pius taken his ſeat on Saint Peter's chait, when 
Pombat attempted to deprive him of the colla- 
tion of all the bencfices in Portugal. A compro- 
miſe was however entered into: the king re- 
ſerved to himſelf the annual ſum of a hundred 
andt twenty thouſand crowns to be leyied on the 
vacant church livings; and fifty thouſand were 
granted to the pope for the maintenance of fix 
| hundred Portugueſe Jeſuits who had been ba- 
niſhed to his dominions. The death of Joſeph 
I., which was ſoon followed by the diſgrace of 
me marquis de Pombal, delivered the nt of 
eee a formidable antagoniſt. 
8 menedintely-the Scene was changed: The 
. had ſecretly ſighed over the various 
wounds which the ex- miniſter had inflicted on 
the Holy See, and now haſted to cure them. 
She kept up a regular correſpondence with Pius 
re-eſtabliſhed his nuncio in the enjoyment of 
ali the privileges of which he had been ſtripped 
Treſtored to liberty ſeveral fanatics who had 
ſuffered perſecution under the deſpotiſm of the 
preceding miniſtry—reſtored ſeveral devotional 


inflitutions which it had oholifhed.;/ The queen 


3 good matured, ſincerely pious, but eaſily influ- 


1 re-appear with triumphant ſway: the papacy, 


enced, obeyed the ſuggeſtions of the marquis de 
Pombal's: enemies. - Superſtition now: began to 


threatened. with ſo many laſſes,” received ſome 
conſolations; and Portugal was about to re- 
plunge into the darkneſs from which it had be- 
gun to emerge. 7 
Ia 1778 Pius obtained from the court of Li. 
bon a new concordatum, by which the: collation 
of all the prebends was equally: divided in thirds 
aſtet, the patriarchal ſee of Liſbon, which Pom- 
bal had deprived of almoſt all its honours, reco- 
vered its ſormer ſplendor, its revenues, its nume- 
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tous and opulent chapter. The partiſans of the 


Jeſuits were countenanced; and even- an idea 
was fon ſome time entertained: that the Jeſuits 
themſelves were to be again taken into favour. 
Pius's enemies had induſtrioufly diſlemynated 

that repart :, the miniſters of the courts: of the 
bouſe of Bourbon were alarmed by it; and the 
ebevalier de Meneſes, the Portugueſe miniſter, 

was directed formally to contradict it. The only 5 
meaſure which the court of Liſbon, thought pro- 
per at the moment to take in favour of the Je- 
ſuits and the See of Rome, was to grant mode- 
rate penſions to the former, and thus relieve the 
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be Apololic Gerbe, ee 


maintenance, of which it had till r 


almoſi the entire weig lt. o bebt 
Tubus paſſed: eee per- 


ſect good · underſtanding between the courts of 
Liſbon and of Rome. While all the other ſove- 


reigns, whether religious or not; were making 


eccleſiaſtic reforms; abridging the power of the 


clergy, and curtailing the revenues of the Holy 


See, the queen of Portugal alone continued to 
found. convents, re-eſtabliſhed the inquiſition, 
and, obedient to the ſuggeſtions of her huſbandꝰ 
who was a zealous partiſan of the defunct ſo- 
ciety, ſuffered an occaſional ray of hope to cheer 
its proſcribed: and ſcattered members. All the 
other catholic powers, if they did not threaten a 


rupture with the Holy See, at leaſt made no 


ſeruple of ſetting bounds to the fums which 
their ſubjects, whether of the clergy or the laity, 
paid to it as the purchaſe of bulls for benefices, 


of diſpenſations, &c. The Portugueſe alone, 
after the example of their ſovereign, multiplied 


their demands for ſpiritual favours, of which 
they paid the price not only without murmur 
but with pious alacrity. In every other catholic 
country, the prelates, whether opulent or other- 


wiſe, teĩſed the datario with applications for a re- 
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Auction of the tax on their bulls: but the d, 
experienced no ſuch importunity from the bene» 


ßced clergy of Portugal, who, on the contrary. 


| | ſhowed themſelves the moſt devoted and moſt 
generous of the ſons of the church; To ſolieit 


for any abatement of thoſe dues, which they - 
conſidered as ſo legitimate and ſacred, would 
have appeated to them a ſacrilege. 1 
Some ſlight, ſtorms, however, diſturbed the , 
tranquillity of that ſo, peaceful horizon. In ſpite 
of prieſtly oppolition, ſome rays of philoſophy 
burſt through the | gloom which ſat; brooding 
over Portugal. The ay fs of Braſil, leſs prieſt- 
ridden. than his mother, had ſuffered himſelf to 
be perverted by the peruſal of ſome foreign books. 


In 1787 he had the boldneſs to order portugueſe | 


tranſlations of the books of the normal ſchools of 
Vienna, and to introduce them into /ſchools 
which he had himſelf eſtabliſhed. Soon after, 
he cauſed certain poſitions, which were diſagree. 
able to the Holy See, and which he had found 
in a journal printed at Berlin, to be ſuſtained at 


the univerſity of Coimbra ſuch as the follow - 


ing“ The ſovereign may reſume grants made 


to the church“ ““ He may, without impiety, 


e tolerate every religion that is not incompa- 
* tible with the ſafety of the ſtate ! He may 
* expel the pope's nuncios from his dominions, 
5 -forbid his ſubjeQts to make application to the 


| EPs 11. : K 


* wad authoriſe der- to Wan diſpen. 
| 4. vour to . his authority from the 
yoke of the Holy See, Sc Kc.“ Theſe dog- 


mata were novel in Portugal: at Liſbon they 


wete heard with'aſtoniſhment ; at Rowe, with 
' aingled horror and indignation. 

I) he young prince ſeemed determined not to 
oanfine himſelf to the bare theory of thoſe bold 
principles of which he encouraged the propaga- 
tion. He had ſucceeded in opening his mo- 
ther's eyes to a' perception of the diſorders pre- 
valent' in the monaſteries'of both ſexes; and the 
 ſhamefol exceſs of opulence which they enjoyed. 
The queęn, netwithſtanding all ber devotion, 
faw that a Arkſaution of the number of monks 
would tend to promote the proſperity of her do- 
minions; and accordingly, in 1788, the ordained 


mat none of her ſubjects ſhould thenceforward 


become a member of any religious order with- 


out the roya//ſarZtion. Some other meaſures of 


her government excited in the pope's breaſt an 
apprehenſion thas ſhe wen AR ng leſs _ 
ent to his will. | 
About this dee te Nos 5f Braſil died. 
Entitled to regret on many accounts, he was la- 
mented by the whole ration, the dergy ex- 
| * | 
The —_— which he had | * to we go- 
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veramentof his country continued ta operate * 
ſome time after bis death. In 1790, her Moſt 
Faithful Majeſty felt a touch of compaſſiun for ' 
thoſe claſſes of the people upon whom alone the 
_ weighty. preſſure of taxation fell: the: ordained _ 
that all her ſubjects, not excepting. the nobility 
or clergy, ſhould equally bear the burden; and 
the pope, who. ſuffered fo many loſſes for which | 
His conſent was not aſked, thought it prudent. to 
ſanction by a brief this derogation from the im- 
munities of the church. Encouraged by the 
ſucceſs of this firſt meaſure, the queen proceeded 
to greater lengths. The archbiſhop of Braga 
poſſeſſed, the preſcriptive nomination ta all the 
offices of magiſtracy belonging 10 his ſee: the 
queen inſiſted that he ſhould renounce that right: 
the prelate appealed to the court of Rome: but 
the queen, without a waiting its deciſion, iſſued 
an edict ſuppreſſing not only the ſignorial rights 
of the archbiſhop, but ewe all the e 
| PUNE the clergy. - 
_ - | Thus, while the national aebi af * 
were inflicting the deepeſt wounds on the Ro- 
man church, her Moſt Faithful Majeſty ſuffered - 
Herſelf to be hurried away by the torrent of e- 
ample, and. contributed. her {hare toward embit- 
tering the cup of mortification. for the pope. 
But ſhe ſoon perceived the dangers to which the 
n 
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both the altar and the throne: the ſuſpended her 


„ 
progreſs of Fretich principles at once expoſed 


reforms : ſhe participated the wiſhes, and at 


length the exertions, of the other European 


powers who had conſpired againſt the molt cxol 


| mitable enemy of the Holy See. © 


| The duke of Modena, too, proved bimtelf at 


he fame time a troubleſome neighbour to the 
Holy See, as well as an unruly ſon. / From his 


Progenitors he had inherited pretenſions to the 
duehy of Ferrara, which had been wreſted from 


- his family in 1598. He had made repeated ef- 


forts'to enforce his claims, and even proceeded, 


in 1784, to ſome military preparations which 
alarmed Pius's fears: but the great catholic 


courts extended their protection over the pon- 
tiff's s temporal power, as their quarrel lay only 


| againſt | the uſurpations of his ſpiritual authority. 


The duke of Modena did not follow up his pro- 
jeQs: but in the following year he executed one 
which his philoſophy had long before planned: 
he for ever aboliſhed the inquiſition within his 
little ſtate, which had more than once been diſ- 
turbed by the agents of that execrable tribunal; 
and to the biſhops alone he intruſted the care of 
watching over the purity of the faith. | 
Finally, even in Switzerland, of . the 


catholic portion had ever been reckoned among 


I * 
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the moſt zealous ſupporters of the papal deſpo- 
tiſm, meaſures were adopted to oaks the _ | 
ue of the nuncio at Lucern. + 
Amid this univerſal conſpiracy: of the ben 5 
rn againſt the Holy See, the duke of 
Parma was almoſt the only one who continued 
unconditionally enſlaved to it. Educated by phi- 
| loſopbers, he had; ſtood conſtantly on his guard 
againſt their irreligious maxims: and on him 
was now devolved the taſk of atoning for the 
uneaſineſs which his ſtate had given to the 
court of Rome under the pontificate of Cle- 
ment XIII. His exceſſive devotion conſoled and 
encouraged. the ſucceeding pontiffs. While all 
the other governments were employed in abo- 
liſhing the inquiſition, or at leaſt reſtricting it 
within certain bounds, the duke of Parma, 
moved by divine inſpiration, determined to re- 
eſtabliſh it. This meaſure, he aſſerted in his | 
edict, was dictated by © his- paternal affection 
„ for his people, with the view of ſcreening 
te them from the poiſon of hereſy and incredu- 
“ lity.” He even promiſed to aſſiſt that tribunal 
with an armed force, if neceſſary. He next un- 
dertook its apology, which he addreſſed to the 
tribunal itſelf; and vindicated it from the injuſ - 
tice with which it was condemned by its ene- 


mies: although,“ ſaid he, the holy office ever 
N acts with moderation, and with all that mild- | 


* 3 


„„ „ 

neſs which charaRterifes the church, the wick - 
% edneſs of the age paints it nevertheleſs in the 
moſt odious colours.“ The inquiſition requited 
bis encouragements by the moſt ſevere vigilance ; 
and the ſtate of Parma, above every other in 
| Europe, might elaim the honour of being the 
moſt fanatical and ſuperſtitious. | Its prince ſur- 
rounded himſelſ, in his ſeat at Colorno, with ſa- 
\. cret pictures and reliques which he had pro- 
eured from Rome; and, by ſo many merits, he 


ns well entitled to rank as the moſt faithful 


ſon of the church. Hence he obtained from 
the Holy See a teſtimony of good- will, which he 
alone was capable of duly appreciating: he had 
long folicited permiſſion for the prieſts in his 
ſtate to celebrate three maſſes on Eaſter- day; 
and that na fuuour was granted as a reward of 
the pious zeal which had a a 1 to: re- 
eſtabliſh the inquifition. {1 
Such had, during "FRY years, "PO he . 
| zom, more or leſs hoſtile, of moſt of the Euro- 
pean powers with the court of Rome. During 


that long interval, France WhO had even 


during the dark ages marched at the head of 
all the governments that oppoſed the uſurpations 
of the papacy—ſcemed to have concluded with 
it a truce for many years to come. But ſud- 
| denly ſhe ſtarted from her trance: and, being 
_ herſelf whitled along by à tide of the moſt im- 


* * 
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perious vircumſtances, ſhe affailed and over- 
turned that ancient throne of which philoſophy . 
had on every fide ſapped the foundations. 

But, before we enter on a deſcription of that 
grand cataſtrophe, we think it neceſſary more 


particularly to explain what was, a ſhort time 


before, the ſtate of that Roman government, 
whoſe long duration ought more eee e, „ 
— aſtoniſhment than its ovetthrow. 
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State of the Rind Cousin; previous to the 
rents 7 x RIG d ARNIE © us 5 


I o one of the. preceding: hates we 0 no- 
ticed the chief part of the defects of the Roman 
government. They alone might, in any other 
country, have been ſufficient to occaſion: its 


_ . overthrow: but, among a people void of energy 


—engaged by ſuperſtitious exhibitions—viſited 

by ſo many foreigners, of whom ſome diverted 

the Roman's attention from the conſideration of 
bis grievances, while others relieved his diſtreſs 
Ander a mild climate where the wants of na- 
ture are few and eaſily ſupplied—placed i in a 
political fituation where each day, produced 
freſh aliment for his curioſity, each year ſome 
new gratifications or at leaſt ſome hopes to feed 
his ambition of whatever kind—under a govern- 
ment deftitute indeed of force, but adminiftered 
without tyranny—under a government, in ſhort, 
over which, according to the notions of the vul- 
gar, God himſelf and his apoftles ſeemed imme- 
dliately to preſide - abuſes which would have been 
the leaſt tolerable in other countries and other 


ſelves in peaceful impunit. 5 


. . have 156 err hen. 1 


Toward the laſt years, however, which' imme - 


Audely preceded the French revolution, thoſe 
abuſes had riſen to ſuch a height, that even 
thoſe obſervers who were the leaſt diſpoſed 8 
. gloomy anticipation preſaged ſerious calamities 
to the Holy See: ſuch in particular was the mo- 
derate, the conciliating, and one e might toy the 
| optimiſt, cardinal de Bernis. 

The Roman government » was guilty. of " 
pable neglect eſpecially in two particulars on 
which chiefly depends the proſperity. aer a ſtate | 
- morality and ſinancdge. 

All claſſes in the ſtate were tainted with im- 
—— indeed that immorality of prin- 
ciple, that unbluſhing impudence of depravity, 
which publicly proclaims its infamy, and mocks 
at all ſcruple: on the contrary, vice, inſtead of 
wearing at Rome a diſguſting appearance, cloked 
itſelf with all thoſe diſguiſes which could either 
palliate it or at leaſt render it ſupportable. It 
| ſometimes adopted the language of virtue, and 

conſtantly wore the maſk of devotion.: There, 
as in almoſt every country where great impor- 
| tance is attached to religious ceremonies and 
where conſequently they are brilliant and nu- 
merous, people thought they had performed 
their Wat as * men and Chriſtians, when 


/ 


ttzdey had acquitted themſelves of their external 
obligations. The Romans, even thoſe of the 
_ moſt" enlightened claſs, combined the irregula- 
rities of vice with the practices of ſuperſtition. 
; In a word, Rome was the true NIP —_ 


„At their head ne the be of the 
Sacred College. Theſe, almoſt to a man, eſſen- 
tially vicious from principle as well as inclina- 

tion, ſaw in the catholic religion three objects 
very diſtin from each other—its morality, of 
mouths, which they never obſerved except on 
occaſions of publicity and hen it required of 
them no great ſacrifices, and which they boldly 


_-__.. violated whenever they were ſure of ſeerecy and 


impunity ;—its dopmata, which they profeſſed in 
public with fanatic emphaſis, but which they 
laughed at in private its diſcipline, for the 
maintenance of which they would have ſet the 
univerſe in flames, provided they | could them- 
ſelves eſcape the ravages of the conflagration. 
To render their conduct a complete practical 
ſyſtem of depravity, nought was wanting except 
ſcanda lous notoriety: but, inſtead of that, hypo- 


e triſy oloſed the black liſt. There now were no 


; dingy real Tartuffes * except in 


Oy * Parte is the name of an arch-ypocite n one of Mor 
Rad | 


— 


Sr % | 
one ſpot of Europe: that ſpot was Rome; and 
thoſe Tartuffes were the cardinals, and the can- 
didates for the cardinalitian dignity. Of the 
three vows by which they were bound, they were 
faithful to the obſervance of only one the vow - 


e dutiit eas has. Me ee ee 


_ which invites the hand of deſpotiſm, and affords 
a a ſufficient apology for its oppreſſions. Under a 
vain grimace of affected humility they concealed 
all the refinements and lofty. pretenſions of pride. 
With reſpe&t to the moſt difficult of all the 
Chriſtian virtues, it is well known how they 
practiſed it: that ſex which is called--indiſcreet 
was not the only one at whoſe mercy their ſe- 
crets lay: and, in this particular at leaſt, they 
| RY reſemblance. to thoſe . | 
- This mixture of aus n a . 
feigned humility, of external decorum and inter- 
nal corruption, of apparent ſuperſtition and ſe- 

cret incredulity, had ſtamped on all their Emi- 
dences a peculiar character by which it was im- 
poſſible not to recogniſe them. Their words, 
their looks, their features, every thing about 
them was falſe. Habituated from their early 
age to diſmmulation and diſtruſt, they ſuſpected 
each other, gueſſed at each other's thoughts, but 
never betrayed their own. Reſembling in many 


140 
e haruſpices o their cds they | 


- . differed from them in one, which was that they 


did not laugh on meeting each other. Hence 
te difficulty of defining a prince of the Roman 
church: hence the diverſity of features under 
which they have been generally pourtrayed, and 
the diverſity of characters . * my have 
— ſeen to ac. 

Such models might well be ok. to find 
| 8 Being the channels through which 
maoſt favours flowed, the organs through which 
maſt applications were made, and all poſſeſſing a 
certain ſhare of influence, it was natural that 
they ſhould be ſurrounded by clients intereſted 
in pleaſing them: and to pleaſe it was neceſſary 
to reſemble them. Accordingly, by progreſſive 
degrees, all the Romans formed themſelves after 

- the example of the cardinals, with ſuch diffe- 
rences only as a more or leſs reſined education 
might be expected to place between them. In 
other countries the court take the an from the 
ſovereign: here the college of cardinals was the 
| n and all Rome copied the pattern 


5 * Soothlayers who pretended to foretell 8 ores from 
an inſpection of the entrails of victims. Cato the Cenſor, who 
himſelf belonged to the board of augurs, ſaid he was ſurpriſed 

that a haruſpex could refrain from e np i ſaw - 
NE dM Neno d Duin . 50 0 on 
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Which they ſet. Among thoſe copies, it is true, 
there were ſome hideous caricatures: the like - 
neſs extended in gradation even to the popu- 
lace, who, leſs adroit in the art of diſſimulation, 
knew not how to indulge in depravity without 
giving ſcandal, and united ſuperſtitious. credu- 
lity and unaffeted fanaticiſm with the coarſeſt 
_ irregularities of vice, ran from the temple to the 
tavern, and paſſed from the adoration of a day 
donna to debauchery and aſſaſſination. 
All claſſes, all profeſſions, were infected * 


9 ther contagion of | thoſe corruptive principles: 


the only exceptions to the general rule were à 
few individuals of the great Roman families 
who were peculiarly favoured wy n 
men of ee and lore ths gd 


| Rar nantes in \gurgite yaſto. . 


„ was now no longer by heretics alone that 12 
Rome was termed the modern Babylon: every 
thing there was venal: in civil affairs ot 
was adminiſtered with partiality ; in thoſe of a 
criminal nature, with an indolence which was 
miſtaken for humanity. Crimes were neither 
watched, nor prevented, nor puniſhed. The po- 

lice was reſtleſs without vigilance: its vile agents, 
the Hhirri, were a horde of ſpies and robbers, 
mts likely to increaſe than prevent diſorder 
ein a moment of eritical emergency.” * the 


menge el the —— . want 
of tone and vigour Which is the ſure precurſor 
of approaching diflolution. The government 
often ſhowed obſtinacy, but never true firm. 
neſs; duplieity on all occaſions on none, ge» 
nuine- policy. Feebleneſs was conſpicuous in 
all its meaſures; and the national want of 
ſpirit was diſcoverable even in the commiſ- 
fon of crimes. Compoſed: of ſuch elements, 
the Roman ſtate muſt unavoidably have been, 
28 experience has proved that it was, eaſy to be 
overturned » Aiffeult te be beende e 
an. wt ox, 
| - Notwittianding- ſo many aefobts, — go- 
vernment would have been or at leaſt would 
have appeared ſupportable, if the finances and 
every thing connected with them had been bet- 
ter adminiſtered if proviſions had been more 
plenty and leſs dear. But even thè firſt princi- 
- ples of political œcοοõοmy were unknown at 
Rome. Still, however, ſome improvement might 
have taken place if the modern Romans had 


imitated the conduct of their anceſtors, who co- 


pied the wiſe inſtitutions of their Tuſcan neigh- 
bours. Bat they did not follow. that example: 
they ſa near their frontiers the ſtate of Tuſ- 
cany proſpering under a ſyſtem diametrically op- 
Polite to that which long cuſtom had conſe- 
crated * them; and r conducted them · 
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ſelves as I they thought that the promiſed im- 
mutability of the church were connetted: Gi 8 
that af their adminifiration. | 
On a former occaſion we have ee be 
Apoſtolic ( Chamber, and of its defeQiive organiſa- 
tion. On it in great meaſure depended the 
finances; and their ruined Rate bore-teſtimony _ 
to its want of ſkill. The evil, it is true, might 
be traced back to the pontificate of Sixtus V. 
whoſe ambitious enterpriſes had begun to in- 
volve the chamber in debt. He had borrowed 
nearly ten millions of Roman crowens, of which 
de expended one half on aquedutts, obeliſks, - 
_ embelliſhments. The other moiety he had de- 
poſited. in the caſtle of Saint-Angelo, as a re- 
ſerve appropriated to the purchaſe of corn in 
times of ſcarcity. He had at the ſame time 
endeavoured to eſtabliſh a ſinking- fund: but his 


plan was not followed z and the public debt had 


increaſed under his ſucceſſors. Some of them,; 
however, had proved that the diſorder might be 
remedied by a prudent œcoõοοmy¹. Clement 
XIV., for inſtance, had, in five years, ſaved 
above a million and half of; French livres. But 
Pius, inſtead of treading in Clement's ſteps, diſ- 
played ſuch ſtately pomp, and engaged in ſuch 
expenſive ſchemes, that the grievances of the 


people were accumulated and their — 79 


» 
RS; 
1 
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his pontificate. 219 is ien, n = 
The Ecclefiaſtical State poſſeſſed none 0b thoſe 

ph can furniſh prompt and effica- 

cious remedies. Its commerce was almoſt en- 


1 tirely paſſive, except ſome exportations of wine 
and coil that of corn when the harveſt was 
good in the provinces waſhed by the Adriatic 
ſea that of wool and ſilk, which were almoſt 
entirely ſent out of the country inſtead of being 


manufactured at home. Its induſtry, as we have 


already ſeen, was next to a nullity. The ba- 
lance of trade was wholly to the diſadvantage of 
| the Romans, -who "muſt, in a ſhort time have 


been entirely exhauſted of their ſpecie, if the 
datario-and the chancellery had not drawn back 


à part of it from the different catholic countries 
of Europe. But what theſe two offices received 


was not ſufficient to ſave the treaſury from 


debt; fince from them was derived a part of the 


cardinals incomes, together with the ſalaries of 
that hoſt of petſons employed in expediting 


briefs and bulls. It was difficult to aſcertain 


the total of thoſe tributes, equally diſgraceful to 


thoſe who received as to thoſe who paid them: 


but there is reaſon to think that in 1788 the 
aggregate revenues of the datario and the chan- 
cellery ſtill amounted to two millions four hun- 
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. and thirty-five thoufand Roman crowns; 
Such nearly was the ſum of ſpecie which flowed! 
into Rome to ſupply the plate of that which 
was drained. away by the nutherous. importa- 


tions from foreign countries. Excluſive of this, 


the Apoſtolic Chamber received between fourteen 


and ſixteen millions of livres ariſing from certain 


lands belonging to it, from the farming of cer- 
tain. taxes paid by the communes. of the Eecle- 
| Haſtical State; from the taxes on butchers! ment 

and on corn entering the city of Rome, from the 
produce of a lottery, and from the duties on the 
Importation of foreign commodities. But from 
| theſe revenues were to be deducted nearly five 
millions and half which were paid in intereſt by 
two public banks founded by the government: 
and the expenſes were ſo little proportioned to 
the receipts, that in 178 the former exceeded the 
latter by near a million and ball of French 
livres. 14 

In any af ſtate, -ſuch a 4 1 
have been eaſily ſupplied : but the Roman go-—- 
vernment was as barren in contrivances as in re- 
ſources. Its conduct was like that of old bache- 
lors, who pay little regard to the intereſts of 
their heirs. In the papal territory were ſome 
very rich land-owners whom it was neceſſary to 
treat with delicacy, but very few. capitaliſts. 
VOL. 11. *- 
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The great maſs of the people poſſeſſed only. 
precarious means of ſubſiſtence, and were ſup- 
ported either by their own” labour, by the libe- 
_ ralities of travellers, or by alms from the mo- 
naſteries. Could ſuch a government have en 
the appearance of credit? The only mode, 


| © therefore, by which it could provide for the ex- 


oeſs of the expenditure, was the creation of pa- 
per- money a ruinous mode, when the govern- 
ment which adopts it has no ſecurities to offer, 
nor any fund for redemption—a mode, which 

in the end cannot fail to inflame the diſcontents 
of the people to the utmoſt. Accordingly the 
improper uſe made of it by Pius was the chief 
motive by which the Romans were diſpoſed, if 
not to take an active part in deſtroying their 
exiſting government, at leaſt to ſtand 1 uncon- 
cerned ſpectators of its overthrow. : 
That paper-money however bore no TRI | 
It conſiſted of bank-notes, which were called: 
cedole, and which ſerved for all payments above 
the ſum of ten crowns. Even in the firſt years 
of Pius's pontificate, they were at a diſcount of 
_ five per cent. Workmen's wages had riſen, 
proviſions likewife were become dearer, in pro- 
portion to tlat Joſs; and the evil became ſtill 
worſe in proceſs of time. It was in great mea- 
ſure his. work; and that was the 9: 
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' Fround of - the people's hatred. to him; for · bot 
is the ſpecies of reiben which ay" bear | 
with the leaſt patience. . 
There was nothing in the Og dae yy 
the 'adminiſtration- which could reconeile the 
Romans to Pius, We have ſeen him conſtantly 
ſurrounded by obſcure and fanatical- adviſers, 
and almoſt. invariably; ſhunning the counſels of 
his rigid friends. He did not repoſe his conſi- 
dence in any of thoſe who, by their ſituations or 
their talents, were entitled to it: and, without 
pronouncing too harſh a judgement on him, it 
may with truth be ſaid that he neither knew 
how to govern nor ſuffer himſelf to be governed. 
To be convinced of the truth of this aſſertion, 
it is ſufficient to take a view of his conduct to- 
ward the different cardinals who ſueceſſively 
held the principal poſt of win n bim | 
that of ſecretary of ſtate 
Having been raiſed to the e chiefly | 
by the influence of the courts of Verſailles and 
Madrid, he accepted from their hands, much 
rather than ſelected by his own choice, the cars 
dinal Pallavicini, who had, to the laſt day, been 
his moſt formidable competitor, He kept on 
good terms with him beeauſe he was connected 
with the court of Spain by means of the duke 
de Grimaldi his couſin- german: but he never 
entertained for him either or confi- 
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dance; © Palldvieint felt a? ſeeret” propea(ity in 
favour of the Jeſuits ; and that was perhaps his 
| only point of co-incidence-with the pope. They 
were both obliged to | conceal: that Propenſity, 
and even to adopt meaſures which were often- 
ſibly in oppoſition to it: but even here they 
were not always in accord. The cardinal, more 


Calm and cautious, ſought to avoid even the ap- 


pearance of an offence to the catholic courts ; 
_ while the pontiff, impetuous and obſtinate, was 
more er to commit errors n to — 
them. * eee e | 
Thus A7 lived A ten years in a rela- 
5 tion which was reeiprocally diſagreeable. More 
than once, Pallavicini; convinced of the inſuf- 
ficiency of his efforts to pleaſe the capricious 
pontiff, wiſhed to retire from his ſtation. But 
France and Spain were as well ſatisfied with 
him as his limited influence would allow: they 
were certain at leaft that he was' incapable ei- 
ther of doing or advifing miſchief: their mini- 
ſters therefore preſſed him to continue in office; 
and he yielded to their perſuaſions. After hav- 


| 25 ing drunk deep of the cup of mortification- and 


diſguſt,” he languiſned for ſome time, and at 
length died on the 24th of February 1785. 
Bernis and Azara perſonally regretted him, be- 
cauſe he was good-natured, compliant, and 
well-intentioned : yet they oould not forbear ſay- 
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ing to each ether; “He has been uſeleſs to us, 


3 and we have cauſed his misfortune.” _ 


It. was chiefly on this. account that they for- 
bore to interfere in the choice of a perſon to 
ſucceed him. The public voice deſignated five 
candidates the young cardinal Doria, who had 
been nuncio in France, and had there rendered 
himſelf an object of affection ;—cardinal Ga- 
rampi, who poſſeſſed gentleneſs of diſpoſition 
and manner, an enlightened underſtanding, and 
erudition, but whoſe health was feeble, whoſe at- 
tachment to the Jeſuits was much too notorious, 
and who, for that and ſome other reaſons, would 
not have been agreeable to the court of Spain; 
 —cardinal Zelada, of whom we have often al- 
ready ſpoken, and whom we ſhall more than 
once again have occaſion to mention cardi- 
nal Archetti, who had conducted himſelf with 
ſufficient prudence during his nunciature in po- 
land, but whoſe talents did not riſe above me- 
diocrity, and who had a propenſity to thoſe petty 
Italian Fxeſes which often prove more dangerous 
than uſeful, eſpecially in ſuch circumſtances as 
thoſe in which the papacy at that time ſtood. 
His chief merit was his connexion with cardinal 
Antonelli, one of the moſt enlightened members 
of the Sacred College, who had removed from 
the minds of the French and Spanith courts the 
prejudices which they had conceiyed againſt | 
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wer bung me embaſſy 4 Menger Aubeterre, 
but in whom, nevertheleſs, they did not yet re | 
pofe entire confidence. The” fifth candidate 
as the prelate Sylva, a man not deſtitute of ta- 


. TIRE; but who was hot yet ſufficiently known. 


Of theſe five candidates, two alone, Doria and 
Archetti, fixed the attention of the pontiff, who 
for ſome time heſitated between them and the 
cardinal Buoncompagni. ReſpeRting this deli- 
- cate choice, he confulted Bernis, without whoſe 
approbation' he was fenſible that he ought not 
to determine; France being at that time the 
power with which it was moſt incumbent upon 
the Holy See to keep on good terms, and the 
Prudence of cardinal de Bernis, the French mi- 
niſter, inſpiring the pontiff with fincere eſteem 
for him. Pius compared and diſcuſſed with him 
the advantages and diſadvantages that would 
attend the election of each of the three cardinals 
whom he had in view. 1 know,” ſaid he to 
| Bernis, © that the firſt would be agreeable to 
your court: but he is yet very young. He 
may have a knowledge of foreign affairs : but 
e is he equally acquainted with thoſe of the 
« home. department? Beſides, I do not know 
„whether his temper and mine would agree: 
„ and at my age I can no longer offer myſelf 
violence each moment by acts of virtue.“ He 
"then avowed that the cardinal Archetti ap- 


3 (0 bim the fitteſt man op the miniſtry, as 
well on account of his character as of his capa- 
city ; that, of all thoſe who might be propoſed, 
he would be the moſt agreeable to him; “but, 
added his holineſs, © he is not rich enough. He 
4 is, beſides, a Venetian; and the conduct of 
-« his republic toward me has not been ſuch as 
«ſhould induce me to afford it that gratifica- 
tion. Hence it appears that Pius was capable 
of harbouring reſentment, but that ſometimes at 
leaſt he was ſincere: 

At length he came to the third of thoſe whom 
he had in contemplation—the cardinal Buon- 


compagni, whom he knew to be eſteemed by _ 


the two miniſters whoſe good-will he wiſhed to 
preſerve, and of whom Joſeph IT. had conceived 
ſo favourable an idea during his laſt viſit to 
Italy. Buoncompagni had long been Jegate at 
Bologna, where he diſplayed conſiderable talents 
and great firmneſs. In that miffion, however, 
he had made ſome mal-contents. The Bo- 
logneſe had a peculiar-government of their own, 
which was a mixture of ariſtocracy and demo- 
cracy ; and they enjoyed ſeveral privileges, of 
which they were jealouſly tenacious, The legate 
had oppoſed the kind of independence in which 
they wiſhed to maintain themſelves with reſpeCt 
to the Holy See: he had laboured to humble 
their grandees, under pretence of EY to the 
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people their logirimate authority: but the peo: 
ple had of themſelves perceived, or by the ſug- 


this tender concern for their intereſts aroſe 
purely from his wiſh to ſubſtitute, in the Bolo- 
gneſe territory, the * of: e to 570 
| 5 the nobles. 
Theſe were grievances of which the remem- 
9 MOR was not obliterated by the real ſervices 
which he had rendered to the country in drain- 
ing part of its marſhes and rendering them ſuf- 
ceptible of cultivation. Even thoſe very ſer- 
vices were ſubjects of blame in the eyes of his 
cenſors, becauſe the legate had not been able to 


undertake thoſe uſeful works without increaſing 


the debts of the province by ſome millions of 

crowns. It was even aſſerted that he had en- 

riched himſelf during his legation; and the Bo- 
logneſe conſidered as the fruit of his extortions 
that wealth which he diſplayed among them in 
the indulgence of a ſcandalous luxury. Whe- 
ther thoſe reproaches were well or ill founded, 
it certainly cannot be denied that Buoncom- 
pagni had hitherto: ſerved the court of Rome 
with great zeal and ſucceſs, and given proofs of 
an extraordinary capacity: and theſe conſtitute 
the ſtrongeſt claims to the dude and eſteem 
of a deſpotic ſovereign. . 
But to Pius e he appeared liable 1g 
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very ſerious objections; and the pope” did not 
conceal them from the cardinal de Bernis, but 
told him that he was ſomewhat afraid of Buon- 

compagni's haughty unbending diſpoſition, and 
that it muſt be a painful taſk to be obliged to 


| _—_— buſineſs with a miniſter of that charac- | 


He nevertheleſs intimated his readineſs to 
. — perſonal feelings for the ſake of 
making a choice Which ſhould be agreeable to 
_ the catholic. menden and uſeful to the Be 
aſtical State. e en 
Although Bernis did not diſſemble his attach- 
ment to cardinal Buoncompagni, to whom, 
fince his return from Bologna, he had given 
ſtrong teſtimonies of regard, he did not chooſe 
to force the will of the pontiff; and his court, as 
well as that of Spain, determined that Pius 
ſhould be left at perfect liberty to make his oN 


choice. The miniſters of thoſe two courts 2 


would have been pleafed,” in caſe of Buoncom- 
pagni's excluſion, to ſee one of the four follow- 
ing cardinals elevated to the prime-miniftry— - 


Zelada, reſpecting whom their ſentiments ha 


never varied—Negroni, whom they had ten years 
before wiſhed to raiſe to the papacy—Conti, who 
had ever been agreeable to the crowned heads 
on account both of his character and his prin- 


ciples and Palotta, who, notwithſtanding his 5 


blunt and almaſt rude manner, was univerſally | 


2 | 880 
„ i. 2 
one of the moſt enlightened. But they knew 
that none of the four was likely to prove ac- 
ceptable to the pontiff, with whom ex. did 
wenden princyple. N N. F 
Pius, uninfluenced by any at Jnapuilſe, 
| continued near four months in ſuſpenſe reſpect- 
ing the choice of his ſecretary of ſtate. Buon- 
compagni was of too haughty a temper to ſeek 
to fix the wavering mind of the pontiff, who, 
on the other hand, was not ſorry to.prolong the 
uncertainty. | Meanwhile the management of 
buſineſs was intruſted to the miniſtry of ſubor- 
dinate agents who, cautiouſly avoided to thwart 
His will. At length, after much deliberation, 


tte eſteem which he could not with-hold from 


cardinal Buoncompagni, the deſire of making 
a choice which ſhould prove agreeable to France 
and Spain and eſpecially to cardinal Bernis, and 
the need in which he ſtood of a firm and en- 
lightened man to repreſs the mal-contents of 
Rome, prevailed over his repugnance ; and, be- 
_ fore the expiration of June, he notified to the 
- miniſters of the courts of Verſailles, Madrid, and 
Vienna, that he had choſen the cardinal Buon- 
compagni for his ſecretary of ſtate. q 
This new miniſter had, on his firſt entrance 
into office, ſome very critical affairs to conduct: 
that of the nuncios in Germany —ihe diſputes 


i 135 
between the Holy See and the court of Naples, 
which were then riſen to their higheſt degree of 
warmth- the arreſt of the cardinal de Rohatl, 

of which we ſhall ſpeak in anather place—ſoon - 
made him regret his legation at Bologna, where 
he bad found a greater facility of acquiring fame 
and of doing good, "Beſides, it was not long 
before he ſaw a hoſt of enemies ariſing againſt 
him. Of theſe, one who took the leaſt pains to 
| diſguiſe his enmity was the pontiff's own ne- 

phew, who, had for a conſiderable time been in 
expectation of the cardinal's hat, and had ob- 
| tained it ſhortly after Buoncompagni's inftalla- 

tion. On this occaſion he received marks of 

| affectionate regard from all the [diſtinguiſhed 
characters in Rome; and thoſe teſtimonies of 
aſfection were at that time ſincere; for he was. 
univerſally beloved. About the ſame period 
his uncle appointed him ſecretary of the briefs, 
an office for life, nn conferred on 8 gat | 
Privileges. | 

Buoncompagni took the alarm on be 

ſo many favours conferred upon a man by whom 
he knew himſelf not to be viewed with the eyes 
of friendſhip. He ſaw moreover that the ne- 
| phew was eager to trench upon his rights, and 
to form a counterpoiſe'to his influence: where- 
upon he teſtified his uneaſineſs to the pontiff, 
who aſſured him that he had his entire conſi - 
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-  dence—he meant, no doubt, all the confidence 
which he was capable of repoſing in any man. 
Pius at firſt treated Buoncompagni with greater 

cCordiality than had been expected; and the lat- 


ter exerted ſufficient command over his temper 


to prevent its being productive of any of thoſe 
ſſcenes which the pope himſelf had apprehended. 
This tranſient good - underſtanding was chiefly 
attributable to the cares of the cardinal de Ber- 


nis, who himſelf thought it would be durable, 


and congratulated himſelf on it as his own 


work. He was pleaſed to ſee: Pius conſult his 


ſecretary of ſtate, and what was more wonder- 
ful follow his advice. He imagined that a re- 
formation had taken place in the pontiff's mind; 
and in the year 1787 he wrote to his court, 

Pius begins to feel that ſtateſmen are more ne- 


0 ceſſary to him than theologiſts.” N 
he influence of Buoncompagni's temperate | 


armee was particularly diſcernible in the 


conduct of the Roman court at the period of the 


attempts made by the biſhop of Piſtoja. Pius 


concealed his vexation on beholding that prelate 


_ fo formally wage war againſt the Holy See, and 
T4 his joy on witneſſing his defeat. During the mi- 
niſtry of Buoncompagni, the quarrel with the 
Neapolitan court continuing to acquire additi- 


onal animoſity, he thought that a perſonal in- 
terview would more pawertully operate to effect 
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| n- reconciliation than the mediatory offices of 
the beſt-choſen agents. Accordingly, he went 
. to ſpend a month at Naples, where, though his. g 
preſence did not produce all the effect which hae 
had expected, at leaſt he ſucceeded in prevent. 
ing that exploſion which any other Nenn win | 
perhaps have accelerated. 1 | 
Hle juſtly appreciated the Jari of wat ele 
155 tribute to which Pius's vanity annexed ſuch, 
conſequence. He ſaw that bubble diſſipated 2 
under his miniſtry, without feeling any other re- 
gret for the loſs than what was occaſioned by 
the mortification with which he ſaw Pius af- 
fected. Through his hands paſſed all the recla- 
mations;. demands, proteſts, and long memorials, 
by which the court of Rome hoped. to bring that 
of Naples to a greater degree of deference for 
the Holy See. He had clearly ſoreſeen how, in- 
efficacious all his means would prove toward ac- 
compliſhing the deſired object: but a circum- 
ſtance ſtill more unpleaſing to himſelf perſonally, 
was that theſe diſcuſſions in which he was the 
organ, expoſed him to the riſque of incurring 
the ill- will of that court whoſe friendſhip he for 
powerful reaſons wiſhed to cultivate, His fa- 
mily poſſeſſed very conſiderable eſtates in the do- 
minions of the Neapolitan monarch, and, among, 
ethers, the principality of Piombino, which. 
alone yielded an annual income of above two 


a bree, Le friends bad long 
continued urging bim to quit a poſt in which he 
did not enjoy a degree of authority ſufficient to 
compenſate the embarraſſments in which it in- 
volved” him, the dangers to which it expoſed 
/both' himſelf and his ne" | Toy ſome: time 
he refiſted their ſolicitations 1+ - 7 
"Thoſe who have had a e pens 
with cardinal Buoncompagni, judge him with 
leſs ſeverity than Gorani has done. According 
to their deſcription; he was a man of under- 
ſtanding and honour, who felt the ambition of 
an exalted ſoul that of rendering ſervice to 
his country at the ſame time that he laboured to 
acquire fame for himſelf. Not withſtanding ſome 
marks of affection from Pius, he ſoon diſcovered 
mat it would be impoſſible for him to gain the 
pontiff's entire confidence, without which he 
never could accomplim that laudable object. 
It was refuſed to him in every thing which con- 
- cerned the affairs of the home department. To- 
ward the commencement of the year 1789, his fa- 
mily even excited his apprehenſions leſt, unknown 
to him, an accommodation ſhould be negotiated 
between the pope and the court of Naples. 
His diſguſt became each day more viſible; and 
it acquired additional ſtrength from the appear - 
ance,” at that period, of a work publiſbed in 
France, under the title of Critical and im- 
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« partial Reterioas on the Revenues and Con- 
4 tributions of the Clergy in France, or Ex- 
60 "tradts of Letters written in 1786 and 1987 
to His Eminence the Cardinal Buoncompagni 
„ Ludovifl, dy the Abbé de M.. This 
publication was the prelude to an attack made 
in that ſame year on the French clergy. The 
car8inal was more than aſtoniſhed to find him- 
ſelf preſented to the public as concerned in dif- f 
ceuſſing a queſtion of a nature ſo delicate for. the 
Holy See : and he proteſted that he had had no 
Intercourſe whatever with the author, whoſe 
principles he was far from approving. It almoſt 
invariably happens that we only confirm ſuſpi- bs 
cion by the warmth of our efforts to repel it. 
Thus it fared with the cardinal in this inſtance: 
his enemies interpreted his proteſtation in their 
own way, and congralulated themſelves on the 
importance which it gave to the French abbe's 
publication, beyond what it had polleliew'4 even 
in France. 

Theſe various motives impelled Buoncom- 
pagni to form the reſolution of retiring. He 
communicated his intention to his friends Bernis 

and Azara. I am determined,” ſaid he, to _ 
_ © reſign the miniſtry : but I will do it nobly, | 
* without uttering a complaint, and eſpecially 
2 without aſking any remuneration.” Thoſe - 
two miniſters laboured to diſſuade him * his 


a 


[ED 3 TI « be poſſeſſed,” they d + the pub. 


lic eſteem, even that of the pope, if A did 
<P. enjoy his entire confidence: he was 


« agreeable to, the crowned. heads; and in the 
65 e criſis with Which! the Holy See was threatened, 
« ſuch a, man as he was. neceſſary. . Beſides, 


« * how could he. diſpoſe of himſelf in retire- 


« ment? accuſtomed as he had been to buſineſs, 
* he would feel himſelf oyerpowered by the 
60 burden of unemployed re, 


For ſome time Buoncompagni yielded to the 


ſolicitations of his friends. The pontiff was no 


doubt informed of his intention, and of the diſ- 
ſatisfaction which had prompted it: he affected 
to teſtify a more than, uſual regard for him, and 


2 conferred on him a favour of no ordinary 
kind by appointing one of his near relatives 


governor of. the caſtle, of Saint-An gelo, an of- 
fice, whigh, was uſually reſerved for the pope's 


— 4 — „ 


— were not eaſily ſhaken, He gained 


certain information that his interpoſition was 


eluded in the negotiation. with the court of Na- 
ples: he entered into a warm explanation on the 


ſubject with the pontiff; he upbraided him with 


his myſterious ſecrecy, and with the confidence 


which he repoſed in a certain N eapolitan prelate 
who had not the confidence of any body elſe. 


Pius, not chooſing to o ſubject himſelf to the 


401 | 
85 * of having ettſed the wefhement of 6 


getic character of the cardinal, uſed diſpmula- 
tion with bim, and liſtened 10 be“ ebmplemte 
with an appearance of intereſt: but Buoncbm- 
pagni did not miſtake the pontiff's real diſpoſi- 
tion, and now more ſtrongly than ever felt _ 
imptoptiety of continuing in the miniſtry; 7! 
© Almoſt every year Pius paid a viſit to 2 
Pontine marſhes.” On the eve of his departure 
he ſaw cardinal Buoncompagni make his appears 
ance: „It is time,“ ſaid the latter, „that 1 
* frankly enter into an explanation with your 
& holineſs I accepted the miniſtry which yu 
©. offered to me, becauſe I hoped; chat, aided 
4 by your confidence, I ſhould be able to per- 
4 form its functions with honour,” My expecta- 
tion has been diſappointed: my bealth is in- 
« jured : my ſtrength is no longer adequate to 
the taſk which T have undertaken. Obſtacles 
of every kind | concur in rendering it each 


valuable a man; and being awed by the ener- 


day more difficult to me. It is a duty which 


« ] owe to your holineſs, a duty alſo to my- 
. <7 to relign'a"poſt in which Tun | 
4 ſerviceable.“ Beth an NOR DNV 
Plus appeared aſtoniſhed — 47 
his determination, which he combated with the 
tone of Aincerity, e the accents of friendſhip? 
No!“ aid be: 10 ſhall not -#batidon me 
VOL, 11. M | 
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* „ in dhe mid of the; critical circumſtances. in 


3 which I am placed. Come to me at Terra - 
0 eina: we will there diſcuſs the motives of your 
<« reſolution ;\ and I hope it will not be proof 

« againſt-my ni and We my ſo- 


hs ec licitations.” - -.. 


Pius imagined he had, Frye the” ' eardinal's s 
ds; but Buoncompagni was not haſty in 
forming his determinations ;. and when once 
they were formed, it was difficult to make him 
alter them. On this occaſion he bad conſulted 
nobody: and it was not till after the above ex- 
planation tha the communicated the affair to Ber- 
nis and Azara, who now plainly perceived, from 
the ſtep which he had taken, and from their 
knowledge of Pjus's temper, that no hope of 
accommodation any longer remained. Another 
ceircumſtance moreover contributed to increaſe 
the diſguſt of the cardinal ſecretary. of ſtate, 
and to render it invincible: that was the influ- 


. - ence; which the prelate Ruffo had acquired. 


Me haye already explained the nature of bis 
dilaims to the pontiff's good-will. Pius wiſhed 

to repay to him the ſervices which he had for- 
merly received from the cardinal Ruffo his uncle. 
He promoted him to that office which affords 
the ampleſt ſcope for doing good or doing mil- 
chief. the poſt, of treaſurer to the Apoſtolic 
Chamber, from which he had removed the ho- 


neſt cardinal Palotta, to make room ſor a man. 


who combined amenity of manner and brillianey 
of talents with depravity of motals and inſatiate 
avidity. Ruffo was callous to all ſcruple when-, 

ever there was queſtion, of | gratifying the pope's, 
©: wiſhes, and enriching; his nephews. Thus it 
was that he had gained a preponderaney, to 
which every thing muſt yield, every thing in 
fact did yield, except the noble pride of the 
cardinal Buoncompagni, and the auſterity. and 
frankneſs of the Spent miniſter, the k 1 
Azara. | 

The. latter, who was in the babit of telling 


the pope ſuch bold truths, and of telling them. | 


often with ſucceſs; and ever with impunity, 
| ſpared no pains to prevent that fatal aſcendency. 
which the prelate Ruffo was daily acquiring. 
What motive could be have had to repreſs his 
real? He expetted no favours from the pope; 
and he ſpoke in the name of one of thoſe ſoye- 
reigns whoſe friendſhip Pius felt himſelf the 
moſt intereſted i in preſerving, The Spaniard.re- 
collected that it was to him the pope's nephew 
was indebteg for the title and dignity of a gran- 
dee of Spain : and Pius did not ſeem ſufficiently 
to remembgr that ſerviee, Azara took advan- 


tage of all theſe circumſtances to attack the va - 


rioug Gilorders which had, r of ee 


penn, kde eddy The Pont 
mesed ts him with apparent deference; yet fol- 
lowed 'the"fuggeſtions of bis flattererz. The 
chevalier Azar#;,” at length convinced of che in- 


| efficy of his remonſtrances, tried during ſome 


time to forbear grating 1 ear with 
their uweleotme impoftun tig. 
*: Apara's coolneſs alarmed Pius, who could 
How: {ſuſheient- ſuppleneſs of diſpoſition When 
ever intereſt or fear rendered it neceſſaty. The 
utter unboſotned bis uneaſineſs to the cardinal 
de Bernis, who had kept himſelf at a diſtance 
mes dhe time When he had ſeen that, in ſpite 
Ff nis Gounſels, the court of Rome was hurrying 

on to its own deſtruction. But Bernis was of a 
ferper to be eaſily brought back: he did not 
_ raft the flattering careſſes of the pontiff: he 


FCeerted himſelf to diſſipate the clouds which had 


afſſen between him and the chevalier Azara: 
+ The pope, who well knew the influence which 
mut miniſter enjoyed in the Spaniſh court, again | 
turned to him, loaded him with civilities, and 
affected to Teck his advice on occaſions of dif- 
eulty. At this period he had formed the project 
of increaſing the already ſcandalous opulence of 
the duke his nephew by making to him a ceſſion 
of the duchy of Caſtro and Ronciglione. Azara | 
Had FOIL ſentiments of the ſubject with his 
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ufual ſeverity : and the pope dared: not: forthe 
preſent, venture to carry his deſign into execution; 
But, in every. other reſpe&;itheraſcendediop 
of Ruffo was uncontrolable. Buondompaguß 
whoſe intentions were upright and whoſeprites = 
ples were thoſe of a ſtateſman; ſa that ãt would 
be vain for him to ſtruggle agaipſt ſuch an an! 
tagonifty and this was one of the chief motives 
which confirmed bim in his reloluttes uf re- 
tiring. norot ni bal al I goes of nota 
The ran to which he was fubſect, prevented 
dim from repairing to Terracina ; and Pius, on 
lis teturn from the Pontine marſhes; found him 
as he had left him, determined on quitting the 
miniſtry ; a determination which no doubt gave 
the pontiff ſecret pleaſure. He now ſaw that 
he ran no riſque in renewing his ſolicitations; 
and therefore again entreated the cardinal not᷑ to 
abandow him. '* Yow complain of your health,” 
aid he to him feelingly. < Well; then l be. at. 

tentive to it: take all the time neceſſary t 
«re-eſtabliſh it! Go, breathe 4 purer air: W y 
ſome ſalutary baths: I pledge you my word 
that 1 win de nothing- materie in Pw abs 
* fence- without conſulting you. 3 
Accordingly Buoncompagii ſet i but tor t 
baths of Vicenza. He there remained ſome 
months, leſs employed in the” rezeftabliſhment 
of his health than im the compoſition of a long 
M 3 8 
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| memo glatt bis eee Ruffo. Re- 
gexion and retreat which is ſo favourable to it, 
only conßrmed him in his reſolution. Natwith- 
landing the hypocritic entreaties of the pontiff, 
he perceived — the impreſſion, made on his 
- holineſs's: mind by the explanation which had 
taken place between them, ſtill continued and 
would long continue with unabated force. In 
September 1589, he ſent in to bim his relig- 
nation, to which Pius replied in honorific terms 
that ſerved as a cloke to palliate his ſpleen 
 and,vexation. : The ex · ſecretaty did not longer 
than ten months ſurvive his diſgrace; for ſuch 
Was the light in which he conſdered his retire- 
ment, though on his part voluntary. » ; 
The breaſt of -Buoncompagni panted with in 
ordinate ambition. It bas been aſſerted that 
chagrin haſtened the period of his exiſtence—an 
allertion which, if true, would prove in him a 
weakneſs of mind very far from compatible with 
what the world knows of him, with his un- 
comman energy of character, his robuſt conſti- 
tutian, and that imperturbable inſenſibility which 
is perhaps neceſlary in a ſtateſman, but which 
dis cenſurer$ have conſidered in him as a very 
grievous fault. Envy has not ſpared his me- 
mory: Gorani has attributed to him many de- 
_ ts, and even vices; but thoſe who have had a 


nearer view of his * him ä les 
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feverity.” He certainly did not © poſſeſs" either 
the” humility, or eſpecially the chaſtity; of a 
Chriſtian. 'But the cardinal de Bernis and the 
chevalier Azara, who had better opportunities 
than Gorani of appreciating him, never ee * 
that his talents were but ſuperficial.” | 
The period of his retirement was that when 
the Holy See was beginning to ſuffer the'moſt 
formidable attacks from France. A miniſter of 
Buoncompagni s character, equally prudent as 
he, but enjoying greater authority, would then 
have been very neceffary to the Roman pontiff. 
The Sacred College contained no cardinal of 
that temper: thoſe who poſſeſſed any capacity, 
either were viewed with very ſuſpicious eye + 
by the catholic powers, or would have been un- 
acceptable to the pope. The miniſters of France' 
and Spain again propoſed the cardinal 'Zelada, 
whom they had invariably eſteemed, and Ne | 
whom Pius foſtered no prepoſſeſſion. 
Zelada, as we have already ſeen, was adrett 
and inſinuating. In peaceable times he might 
have been a fit perſon for the pontiff s choice: 
but his character, naturally vold of energy, was* 
moreover enfeebled by age and "rnſieritics, 
He was at this period ſeventy two years old: 
he was himſelf ſenſible of his own inſufficiency,” 
. and alleged it, in objection, to his two friends 
aud even 9 he yielded howeter ta 
M4 | 


their ſolicitations, but ſoon a his com 
pliance. If be had confined himſelf to the ſame 
ſphere in which he had hitherto moved, as the 
enli ghtened protector of the arts, librarian of 
the Vatican, director of the Pio - Clementine 
Muſeum, he would, in ſpite. of the calumnies of 
bis enemies, have continued to be the object of 
public eſteem, the conſpicuous Roman indivi- 
dual with whom foreigners of all claſſes were 
| the, maſt anxious to be, acquainted, and with 
whoſe: behaviour. thes, had the greateſt reaſon to 
be ſatisfied. But he yielded to the delufive ſug · 
geſtions of tardy ambition: his reputation ſuf- 
5 fered. a partial eclipſe when he-attempted to ſuſ- 
. tain tain a character not ſuited. to his caſt: the man 

of letters, the man of ſcience, the man of amiable 
diſpoſition, was. forgotten; i, the, only light. in 
which be was now. viewed Was that of an in- 
competent miniſter... Thus be exchanged his 
peaceful and eaſy enjoyments for the ſtorms of 
the miniſtry, and for thoſe chagrins which em- 
bittered his declining years. He ſuffered the 
preparatory ſteps to be taken for oyerthrowing g. 
and even by his own injudicious meaſures acce- 
jerated the:overthrow. of, that government over 
which be bad the vanity to preſide. A witneſs 
. of, the;hrit diſaſters of the Holy See, he poſſeſſed 
neither ſuffioient firmneſs nor ſufficient {kill; to 
Either prevent or alleviate . He] had the 


mortification of hearing them imputed to him- 
ſelf, and of finding none but cenſurers among 
his own countrymen, .and implacable adverſa- 
ries among the French, among that very-nation 
which hitherto had never mentioned his. name. 


but in the language of encomi 
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But his ſhort and inglorious' miniſtry” is con- 


neted with the French revolution; and, befo 
we.conchude this work, it is proper. that, in 
counting .the misfortunes of which that event 
was productive to the Holy See, we complete 


the picture of Pius's pontificate by preſenting 


4 retroſpective ſketch of his connexions with 


France — to 8 epoch W 


fatal to him. 
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Timuſt ever be conſidered as a frigular event 
dn de hiſtory of the court of Rome, that the na- 
tion ieh effected at Teaſt its temporal deſtruc- 
tion was preciſely that particular one among all 
the European nations of which it had before had 
the leaſt reaſon to complain. While Spain, in 
her implacable animoſity againſt the Jeſuits, ha- 
raſſed Pius whenever he betrayed the ſlighteſt 
ſymptom of partiality to them; the. court of 
France, it is true, co-operated with her as in a 
common cauſe ; but it was eaſy to perceive that 
this was done rather through complaiſance to an 
ally than from any ſenſation of perſonal uneaſi- 
neſs. The danger of the defunCt ſociety's in- 
trigues, which appeared ſo imminent to Spain, 
made little impreſſion on the miniſtry at Ver- 
ſailles. In France, Fanaticiſm had ſhrunk back 
in retrograde motion before the light beaming 
from the torch of Philoſophy. Some members 
of the ſuperior clergy occaſionally endeavoured 


1 


wv 
to aid the former in recovering her Joſt ground: 


but they experienced little ſupport or counte- | 
nance; and the decrees of public opinion ſuper- DR EG 


| ſeded the neceſſity of any which the court might 
have iſſued. The pretenſions of the prieſts, 
vhich at the commencement of the century had 
ſtill continued to cauſe ſome alarms, were now 
treated with ridicule by the bulk of the nation, 
and no longer excited any uneaſineſs in the 
breaſt of government. The devotees alone 
viewed the clerical order with a ſort of religious 
awe; but devoteeſhip was now confined to the 
obſcure olaſſes of the community, and its profeſ- 
ſors had oeaſed to be formidable. There were 
few- enlightened or powerful men who really 
felt the devotional ſpirit ; and thoſe who did not 
had no intereſt in affecting it. Religion was 
therefore inſenſibly loſing its ſway : no more of 
it was preferved than what was neceffary for 
the ſupport of the royal authority. Its miniſters, 
even thoſe of moſt exalted grade, unſcrupulouſly 
religned themſelves to the indulgence of all the 
worldly-paſſions, and did not even take the trou- 
ble of aſſuming the maſk of hypocriſy. | There 
now hardly exiſted between the Gallic and the 
Roman courts any relations except'thoſe of habit 
and courteſy: and, as the former had no longer 
any thing to fear from the latter, neither did ſhe 
ſeek to be feared by her. Accordingly we fee, 


* 
the Rest 3789, very few: diſcuſtons of and intri- 
Cate nature 0e e ed be France and: 
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„Win it he believed that one of the. firſiobjets 
 Fhich,occupicd the attention of the-eardinal, de 

Berpis, under the new. pontificate Was the re- 
ſearch. to, be made in France for the diſcovery of 


. proofs, to eftabliſh the ſaintſhip and; atteſt the 


miracles af the bleſſed queen Joan de Valois,” 
hrſt wife to Louis XII. and founder of the order 
of the Annuncia tion, who had been, beatified. by 
Benedict XIV. in the year, 1743? - Solicitations 
| had Jong been made by the court-of-Erance for 
her canoniſation: and it was a cardinal, once a 
courtly, abbé, the;, voluptuous ;author of the 
©, Four Parts of the Day, and an amiable phi- 
loſopher, who did not diſdain to be ihe agent in 
this momentous negotiation] But the buſineſs 


inxolved one of thoſe nr were 


founded the ſplendor and power and opulence 
of the church; and, to promote ſuch, important 
Intereſts, even the moſt enlightened and other- 
wite honeſt men made no ſcruple to render 
themſelves the organs of impoſtur e 

Tbis was not the only diſgraceſul tie by which 
France. was. at that time connected with the 
court of Rome, and continued ſo connected until 
the memorable @ra of the revolution. It is fuſſi 
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Gt Esch that the biſnops, the abpots. the | 
hotders of thoſe 'berie#es which are termed c. 


Florin becauſe the nominations” to them were 


proclaimed by the pope in a conſiftory of cardi* 
nals, were obliged to pay for the"{ſyjng of the 
bulls without which they could not take poſſel⸗ 
fion that an office called the"4azari * had the 
charge of iſſuing them — and that the fees Which 
it required of the perfor promoted, were, y the 
contordatum of Francis the Firſt; fixed at one 
year's income of the benefce. It is true, an 
abatement was moſt commonly obtained on the 
eſtabliſhed price of the bulls: Clement XIV., 

naturally diſintereſted, had been very accommo- 
dating in compromiſes of that kind: but Pius, 
at the very outſet, ſhowed himſelf more rigid in 
his demands: and, what will appear very ſtrange, 
he really fancied Himſelf bound in conſcience to 
act with that ſtrictneſs. Thus, by a moſt extra- 
ordinary ſubverſion of the principles of that rell - 
gion which in its very infancy had ſo formally 
forbidden ſimony, the heads of the <catholic 
church had carried the prohibited prattice to 
ſuch extent that they at laſt became ſcrupu- 
lous of not being as fimoniacal as it was poſſible: 
and the ſage Bernis himſelf, When directe. 


on each ny of benefices, to Holicit'; A diminu- | 
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£4 eee eee thoſe payments known by the 


hi 6f the amount of that ſcandalous tax, was 

not far from participating thoſe -ſcruples. He 
felt a ſort of compaſſion for that znfortunate Ro- 
man treaſury, which theſe re-iterated ſolicitations 
tended to impoveriſh: and he more. than once 


wrote. to Verſailles, when deſired, to preſent a 


new petites, that it was © e alms of the 
© poor.” 
its "1b. ne a was in 7 8 ex 
cuſable. He poſſeſſed in the court of Rome a 
certain influence of which he gave frequent 
; proofs—an influence which, under the yoke of 
flavery that ſtill preſſed on us in many inſtances, 
he wiſhed to reſerve for objects of higher impor- 
tance ; and he was afraid of exhauſting it by ap- 
plications which official avidity could not receive 


_ otherwiſe than with repugnance. Beſides 


though we do not offer this as an additional ar- 
gument in his juſtification—he was, as cardinal- 
protettor, perſonally intereſted in ſeeing that 


- fource of revenue, ſecured from ue. 


This requires ſome explanation. 

Since ſo degrading an inſtitution "ai . 
aboliſhed, never more to appear, it is not a mat- 
ter of indifference to learn by what ſophiſms co- 


vetouſneſs compoyndel. with om; in the e 
ie church.  .. 


Ihe ſalaries of the 5 — no 
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name . auchensd by the nw | 
The king did not allow them any penſion. - 
from his treaſury : but, as they were appointed 
to ſolicit the iſſuing of the bulls, and to propoſe; 
in the conſiſtory the candidates for thoſe abbeys 
andi bioprics to which the king had the nomi-, 
nation, they received, at the expenſe of the per- 
ſons promoted, a fee equivalent to the penſion . 


which might have been allowed to them. Ws 


was a kind of aſſignment which the king, their 
debtor, gave to them on the income of the bene-, 
fice which, he had been pleaſed to conſfer. 
oo When thoſe who had been nominated to con- 
fiſtorial benefices wiſhed to have the honour of 
being propoſed by the pope himſelf in the con- 
bſtory, that they might the ſooner gain poſleſ-, 
Gon, they paid two different ſums called propine, 
the one for the Pope, the other for the cardinal- 
protector. hy 
But, when the latter was direfted to pro- 
poſe for benefices, the bulls were not iſſued. 
until after two formalities had taken place. 
He was firſt obliged to proclaim the candidate 
in a previous conſiſtory; then, in a ſecond, to 
make the formal propoſition of the conſiſtorial 
benefice to which the pope had nominated. 
Thus the candidate loſt as much i in point of time 
as he gained in point of economy: for in this 


caſe he had but one Nu to Pay s ; but then, on 


dhe other "Had, de M4 to wait” "Uihidtitdos'itx 
months for the idiing of his bulls: In either 
cent, the chramal- protector was ſure of receiv- | 
- mg bis propina * and, after all, he was, under that 
pompous title, nothing more than an agent em- 
_ Ployed by his nation in ecclehaſtic and benefi- 
caty affairs, and particularly thofe bf which the 
decifion was confined to the conſiſtory. a 

From theſe details it muſt evidently” appear 
that the cardinal de Bernis was perſonally i in- 
tereſted in preſerving the revenues of che Holy 
See. Thi fingle article of the propie atinually 
yielded to him, on an average, from | twenty-four 
Þ thirty thouſand livres. Ele was not "greedy : 
but the high ſtyle in which he was rather accuſ- 
tomed than obllgedit to live did not allb him to 
de perfeftly diſintereſted.” It was therefore al- 
ways with a fort of repugnance, though always 
with ſucceſs, that he applied for abatements: 
and this was during ſeveral years his moſt im- 
portant employment, and the only Veer he 
experienced at Rome. 

We ſhall but ſlightly mention the Apo nlion 
in 1775 by the French clergy to tlie project of 
uniting the uſeleſs order of the Antonines with 
that of Malta. Louis XVI. had already agreed 
with Pius on that buſineſs: the briefs which the 
pontiff was to iſſue were prepared; when ſud- 
dent) the TR prelates, animated by laudable 


wr. 
zeal for what whey termed the interete of the 
church; addreſſed very urgent remonſtrances to 
the pope on the ſubject of the intended union. 
We will not trouble our readers with a derail G 
the erudite theologie arguments by which they 
endeavoured to awake ſcruples in the breaſt of 
his holineſs: it will be ſufficient/ to obſerve that 
Pius found himſelf very much embarraſſed on 
the occaſion, and thought it his duty to ſuſpend 
the iſſuing of the briefs, and appoint a congre- 
gation to examine that queſtion of ſo untimper- 
tant a nature. He ſeriouſly faid to Bernis, Wh 
liſtened to him, conſoled him, encouraged him, 
and ſometimes ſcolded him, That meaſure is 
« jndiſpenſable, if I wiſh to avoid expoſing my- 
« ſelf to reproach or remorſe.” The court of 
Verſailles thought 8 to a * time fot 
reflexion. | | 
The pope, abi m adviſed, have” to th 
bull of | incorporation a new form which diſ- 
pleaſed our miniſtry; who teſtified their diſplea- 
ſure with conſiderable warmth: and this was 
perhaps the only time previous to the revolution, 
when France aſſumed toward him a menacing 
tone. Vergennes wrote to Rome —“ Let them 
not drive us to extremities: let them not force 
© us to recollect the diſtinction, already ſo well 
$ known, between religion and politics. —Tellthe . . 
* pope,” added he-“ make him nn 
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. «* ſenfble==that impunity; is not to * expected 
in ſporting with a king whd is the firmeſt pil- 
« lar of the pontifical throne.” —Vergennes had 
1 not an idea that he was uttering truths n 
= nder long be felt in their fulleſt force. 
5 pitiful affair chagrined the pontiff, whoſe 
| 455 0 was already tormented by more than one 
ſubject of uneaſineſs. It cauſed ſufpicions to 
fall on his friend, one of the principal authors of 
his elevation, the cardinal Giraud, to whom the 
A miniſtry at Verſailles attributed the impertinent 
| modelling of the bull, and whom they accuſed of 
ingratitude. The "cardinal de Bernis was ſen- 
fibly hurt by the imputation : he bore a friend- 
ſhip to cardinal Giraud : he defended him with 
warmth, and, what was not uſual vn his part, in 
a ſtyle bordering upon harſhneſs. He intimated 
that encouragement was too incautiouſty given 
in France to thoſe philoſophic maxims which, 
though good in themſelves, might, in their ap- 
plication, involve the overthrow of religion, and, 
n ſucceſſive gradation, that of many prejudices 
Which it was important to preſerve. This was 
certainly very natural language in the mouth of 
a courtier and a cardinal; but at the ſame time 
it proves that Bernis was endued with a ſagacity 
of which that period furniſhed few examples, 
and a foreſight which he has himſeif t wo _ 
by ſubſequent events. -"BSHDn ©, 
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But, his firſt ſtorm was diſſipated: the pop 
| Rades and the incorporation: af the order of 
Saiat Antony was effected in the) mode that 
we had wiſhed. The French clergy, who ſtill 
thought themſelves poſſeſſed of ſome ſtrength 
were not diſcouraged by this failure of ſue- 
ceſs : two years after, they thought proper tp 
temonſtrate with the pope on his condefcenſion 

for our goyernment: they ſounded the alarm on 
occaſion of the ſuppreſſion of ſome "monaſtic or 
ders Pius already knew what: be had to expect 
from an attempt to thwart a powerful ſovereign 
whoſe ſupport was neceſſary ta him. He felt or 
ſeigned to feel a fit of anger againſt thoſe pre- 
| lates ho ſeemed diſpoſed to diftate to him. 
le expreſsly ſaid that © their reproaches, hows - 
V exer reſpectfully conveyed, contained notwith- 
* ſanding a leſſon which did not ſuit him.“ If 
he had always received their ſuggeſtions in the 
ſame manger, he would have mw Tongs: and 
bimſelf from many calamities. 

If we except theſe tranſient . ay the 
quarrels reſpefting the Jeſuits, in which France 
made a common cauſe with Spain, the farſt eight 
or ten years of Pius's pontificate paſſed with 
every mark of defererice on his part to the French 
government. Whenever there was queſtion of 
any demands of a critical nature, he was careful 

nog Wh bp 


to compoſe his congregations of 'thoſe eardinals 
. who were the leaſt inclined to raiſe difficulties, 
and the moſt diſpoſed to gratify us. This was 
in great meaſure the work of Bernis, who was 
his counſellor, his comforter, and very rarely his 
cenſor; Accordingly, 1n--1782,- the / cardinal 
ſpoke of Pius in the following terms His 
t virtues are more numerous than his defects; 
< and; in his heart, he is a Frenchman,” —Louis 
XVI. and Pius VI., in obſerving this mutual 
forbearance toward each other, ſeemed to have 
a preſentiment that the time would come when 
each ſhould ſtand in need of the other's aid: 
but they certainly did not foreſee how fatal that 
harmony would prove to both parties at a time 
- when it was no longer in ſeaſon, 

I There reigned, then, an almoſt conſtant 1 
Wader between the courts of Rome and 
Verſailles, when an incident, of as ſtrange ap- 
pearance to the one as to the other, for ſome 
time interrupted it an incident which was very 
far from being unconnected with the French re- 
volution, and conſequently with the ſubverſion 
of the papacy I mean the famous proſecution 
of the cardinal - de Rohan — that tranſaction 
which ſeemed preconcerted for the expreſs pur- 
poſe of at once covering with ignominy the 
higher order of nobility, the prieſthood, and the 
8 E | 
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chrono, and to ſerve as a pretext and an apology 
for the attacks which * ogy 27 mage eva 
them. 18 5 
Wie will recall to our ments me- 
mory.the part of. that ſhameful: complication of, 
imprudenge and meanneſs which | exclufiyely 
concerns France: our nation has already been, 
too long fatigued and ſhocked with the detail of 
the particulars: it is our duty to recount in this 
place the part oply which We, to 1285 Holy 
See. 

The intelligence of the cardinal N 1 
arreſted even in his pontifical robes was a thun- 

 der-ſtroke to the pope and thE whole Sacred 

College. Pius felt himſelf deeply hurt that it 
had not at leaſt been formally potified to him by 

the king: he neyertheleſs ſpoke of it to the car · 
dinal de Bernis in the language rather of grief 
than of indignation: but he frankly owned to 
bim that if the arreſt was followed by judge- 
ment, it would be impoſſible for him to avoid rev 
curring to the obſervance of the caponical rules. 
- Notwithſtanding the philoſophy of his-princi- 
ples and the moderation of his temper, Bernis 
at times recollected that he was a prince of the 
church; and, on important occaſions, he warm- 
ly ſupported the pretended rights of the body to 
which he belonged. He ſent information to 
his court that the meaſure hinted by the pope 
F 3 
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. Wstelss ls -if che eaküthal de Rear“ : 
trial was carried before a ſecular tribunaf with- 


but the Intervention of the Holy See and of the 


% biſhops "delegated by it. The cardinal's” rela- 
tives" he ffiendb had been apprehenſive left 
Bernis ſhould Thow himſelf adverfe to him, be- 
cauſe they thought be foſtered prepoſſeſſions 
| againſt the Rohan family. But they were little 
aequainted with his diſpoſition. ing was 
neither rancorbus not vindictive: he eſpouſed 


the cauſe of his e F der with the 


> © FE x 


t Peak riodetation as could be expedted 
| | of à cardinal.” 111 8 5 2200 

the pope, on his part, though oh other 5c- 
calions' ſv ffety and ſo impotent of His firſt 
emotions; condutted himfelf in this affair with 
greater cireumſpektion than could have been 
ſppoſed.” One would have thought that his 
foul; ſofteneck in the ſchool 'of adverſity, was 
dedome more inclined to  reſighation. Expofed 
to ſo many contrarieties, he ſaw that govern- 
ment with which he had hitherto had the leaſt 
reaſon to be diſſatisfied, ready, like the others, 
to inflict a wound on the immunities of the Holy 
See. He ſaw the danger that he incurred by 
alienating the French court: he therefore! en- 
deavoured only to mollify and difarm it. But it 

was — to him from Verſailles that he 


WW 


dught 8 to avoid meddling in that affairg 
- of renewing the pretenſions of the ancient pon- 
tifs.” This indirect menace deeply afflicted him: 
the friendſhip of Bernis now became more ne- 
ceſſary to him than at any former period: he un- 
boſomed his thoughts to him without treſerve : 
Write“ ſaid be, that the king will find in 
mea diſpoſition to remove every difficulty 
« and to afford him ſatisfaction : but 1 expect 
from his piety ſome attention to the Holy 
« See; I will not make any ſtir, I promiſe you; 
but can I refuſe to protect the rights of the 
Sacred College — rights which are ſecured 
even by the conrordatum! Confeſs that the 
© queſtion' is a queſtion of delicacy. Well lb 
* ill propoſe it to a congregation of ſix cardi- 
nals. Their opinion ſhall be prudent and tem- 
* perate, or I will not follow it. I was urged 
« to iſſue without delay a ſolemn brief aſſerting, 
*thoſe rights of which an infringement is at- 
tempted. Perhaps I ought to do ſo: but 
© no! will content myſelf widvwritinga cone 
« fdential letter to the Ringe bi due % d 
If the prejudices of education could have 
been excuſed in Pius, together with thoſe of his 
country and ſtation, even Philoſophy herſelf 
would have prenounced this language to have 
been proper. But how is it poſlible to recon- 
eile with philoſophy, with the principles of has 
N 4 | 
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Rees 1 the: 3 a prieſt, 
whether a natire or a foreigner, who thought 


— 


= _ -  himſelfauthoriſed to interſere in the trial for an 
oſſence purely temporal Could a concordatum, 
reſted : by inſolent power from the hand of 


weakneſs in an age: of ignorance, be paramount 


o thoſel eternal laws on which reſts the inde- 
podence of a ſtate ? Surh are the remarks 
chien night have been made even by a catho- 


he, if he retained the lighteſt notion of juſtice 


and renſon. Pius appealed to Louis's piety, for 


the purpoſe of gaining a triumph for bis own 


maxims : but people began to perceive, that, 


according to the ideas of the Holy See and its 
ambitious ſupporters, piety was nothing. elſe 


than a blind devotion to the will of the head of 


the church. Beſides, piety was at that moment 
entirely out of the queſtion at Verſailles: the 


object in view was to gratify the vengeance of a 


woman who wore a diadem: and to that grand 

intereſt every other conſideration muſt ſilentiy 
yield. and yielded in effect. But-that,was a cir- 
cumſtance of which the court of Rome either 
were or affected to be igne rant. N e 


= 


While ibings were i in, this: Fit: den. the cardis 
at de. Rohan—hoping: ao, , mollity his enemies 


by reſignation, or to epperience greater in- 


dulgence from a tribunal; to, whoſe equity he 
bad voluntarily: intruſted bimſelf - had ſubmitted 
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0 examination of vis cauſe to . W 5 
ol Patris. This ſtep was a new ſource of morti- 


fication, a new cauſe, of embarraſſment, for the 392 


Sacred College, who. ſaw what they termed 
their, rights betrayed. by one of their own mem- 
bers. The pope, as he had intimated to Bernis, 
had appointed a congregation whoſe opinion he 
ſhould take on the momentous queſtion of which. 
the determination gave him ſuch uneaſineſs. 
Hie had compoſed. it of ſuch cardinals as at 
that time bore the bigheſt charagter for mo- 
deration—Albani, dean of the Sacred: College ; 
the grand penitentiary, Boſchi, conſpicuous 
for prudence, though he had ſigned the famous 
monitory againſt the duke of Parma; —Borro- 
meo, a ſingular character, but a man of great 
mental talents, and profeſſing moderate princi- 
ples, with reſpect to the crowned heads; 
Doria, formerly nuncio in France ;--Negroni, 
who had invariably been agreeable to France 
and Spain ; and Buoncompagni, at that time 
ſecretary of ſtate. RE 
The unanimous opinion of this congregation 
was, that the pope ſhould write two letters, the 
one to his. Moſt Chriſtian majeſty, the other to 
the cardinal de Rohan; that, in the former he 
ſhould repreſent, that, purſuant to the concorda- 
tum, cardinals and biſhops were to be tried at 
Rome ; ; that, in the latter, he ſhould. reproach | 


. 2 
the carcknal de Rohan with a violation of bis 
oath" atknowledging as his Judges the mem- 
bets of the parliament of Paris. 
Pius acted in conformity to the opinion of the 
cotigregation.” His language to the king was 


| tender and almbſt ſuppliant. I pray your ma- 
jeſty,“ fad he; „that the cardinał de Rohan's 


1 caufe may be carried before a. competent 
„judge, Whom 1 wif delegate in concert with 
your majeſty. I hope you will imitate your 
4 precheceſſors by affording me the very great 
l comfolatibn of ſeeing; that, under your govern- 
ment, the rights of the church are preſerved, 
> while, to my greataMiQion, they are ellewhere 
« trainp̃led under foot in- various ways, Kc. 
The king's miniſters; without going to the 
bottom of the queſtion, without even conteſting 
the ridiculous privileges claĩmed by the court of 
Rome, anſwered” that” every man was at liberty 
to rehounce his privileges, and that this was 
What the cardinal de Rohan had done. The 
letter itſelf met with an indifferent reception. 
Bernis was obliged to undertake its apology. 
| According to his repreſentation, the pope 
 coutd” not, without incurring genetal obloquy 
at Rote, without dishotiouting himſelf in the 
face öf the church, have been ſilent on the oc- 
can. Beſides, had not the peers and the 
4 * members of parliament their peculiar judges, 


* 
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flee Singh "tribunal they could not be de“ 
« harted ? 11 was the leſs poſſible for the pope 
« to refrain from ding in the buſineſs, as the 

& aſſembly of the clergy had themſelves ſet the 
« example of appealing to Rome.” n 
"It was thought ſomewhat ſtrange at Verfailles 
that the cardinal de Bernis ſhould ſuffer himſelf - 
to be ſo far led aftray by the ſpirit of his order 
as to maintain fuch indefetifible pretenſions. 
« Fell the pope,” ſaid the miniſtry in their letter 
to him, & that our kings have never allowed 
* their bands to be tied up in that reſpect when 
* the affairs are, whether cloſely or remotely, 
4 conbected with Rate cauſes; that the cardi- 
* Hal's offence has no relation to his epiſcopal 
character; that the King could not give him a 
* greater inſtance of indulgence than by allow 
* ing him a choice of the mode in rer he wiſh: 
ed to be tried“. 2 
Such Atmen as theſe were not likay to 
meet a welcome reception at Rome. The car- 
dinal de Rohan's cauſe was ſupported there 
much rather becauſe it was cbnnected with the 
immunities of the church, than through any in- 
tereſt that was felt for him. On the contrary, 
the pope in particular was very angry with him 
for baving thus lowered the dignity of the Ro- 
man purple: he was even ſomewhat hurt by the- 
hghit unconcerned manner in which the cardi- 


a 
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nal, when writing to him the firſt time, propoſed. 
to him. a perſon to ſucceed him in his epiſcopal 


functions which he, could no lon ger perform. 
The object in view (it was ſaid at Rome) was to 


” fave the honour, not of His Eminence who was, 


now irretrieyably e * bis own conduct, 


but of the church. 


The pope however had no Kere 22 the 


4 court of. Verſailles, In vain were his complaints 


clothed in moderate and ſupplicating language: 
their object was appreciated with that philoſo- 
pPpbic ſeverity which had pervaded all claſſes of 
ſociety and even the government itſelf, It was 
intimated to Pius that he ought to avoid reviv- 
ing the ancient diſcuſſions, that even his own 
intereſt ſhould point out to him the propriety of 
abandoning the cardinal de Rohan, ſince ſo few 
people in France were inclined to fayour the 
pretenſions of the clergy. Such was the, purport 
of the anſwer whigh Louis XVI, returned to the 
pope. The congregation of cardinals were again 
conſulted, and gaye it as their opipion that the 


Pope ought to write a ſecond letter, which, 


without being leſs pathetic than the former, 
ſhould contain, in favour of the claim of the 
Holy See, thoſe /o concluſive arguments that were 
to be found in the ſacred canons. Pius was at 
all times diſpoſed to rely on the efficacy of ſuch 
@ remedy : nor had his affair with the EMPeror 
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ene him of that notion. He therefore ſat 
down to compoſe, not ſs much a letter, as a 
theologie diſſertation, which was hardly 1 in 
the public offices at Verſailles. 
Throughout Europe, the affair of the mkv 
de Rohan was viewed under all its various 
aſpects. Different opinions were entertained; dif- 
ferent pretenſions were advanced. Bemis, dif- 
playing the character of 'a courageous ſtateſman 
rather than of a fanatic canoniſt, adviſed that 
this ſhameful buſineſs ſhould be huſhed in 
ſilence, to avoid involving the queen herſelf in 
a ſhare of the diſgrace. But the counſel came 
too late. The cabinet of Madrid regretted that 
an obſcure intrigue ſhould make ſo much noiſe, 
and propoſed the adoption of ſome meaſure of 
conciliatory compromiſe. The emperor viewed 
the cardinal de Rohan as a prince of the holy 
Roman empire: he aſſerted his own rights as 


head of that empire, and would not conſent that 


the pope ſhould pronounce ſentence without his 
concurrence. The eleQtor of Mentz claimed his 
rights over a prince who, as bithop of Straſburg, 
was his ſuffragan. The diet of Ratiſbon ad- 
vanced its pretenſions to take a part in a cauſe - 
in which a- ſtate of the empire was concerned: 
But the parliament of Paris had the cauſe in 
their hands; and all the claims advanced were 
Meffectual. Bernis, however, returned to the 
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charge: he extolled the pontiff's moderation. 
Let people beware“ ſaid be. They invite 
„ * dangers, they will cauſe an exploſion, if. 4 
AI treat the Holy See with too little reſpect. 
int of oppoſition they may yet render it "i 
4 midable.” And, aſſuming, for the concluſion 
of his harangue, the florid ſtyle of his youth, 
Is it not better, ſaid he, to yield to the 
*.cooing' of the dove, than to expoſe themſelves 
E to the ſcreams: of the exaſperated eagle? 
But what an eagle was Pius at this period Ab 
if he had always thought proper to conſine him- 
ſelf to his dovely character, he would have ſaved 
France and himſelf from numerous calamities. 
The French government, however, had at this 
thine no cauſes of complaint againſt the court of 
Rome. It was ſenſible that the pontiff was only 
- ating his part as was natural: it combated his 
pretenſions, but without acrimony. Vergennes 
wrote that all the vile particulars of that affair 
were wholly unconnected. with the precepts of 
the goſpel. The king himſelf returned to the 
pope'ꝭs erudite homily a pathetic but ſtrongly 
negative anſwer : Let not your holineſs, make 
rene wed ſolicitation, ſaid he: “ for 1 3 
avoid renewing my refuſal.“ And farther 
on- We feel how juſtly your holineſs is af- 
t fettad by the ſituation in which ſtands a bi- 
BL. ſhop, a member of the Sacred College: bus 


« we Pray you. to 3 that e are 
« not free from uneaſineſs on occaſion of, this 
« ſtrange eyent. Beſides, the cardinal, himſelf 
has made choice of, the tribunal by which he 

«is to be judged: to remove the cauſe at pre- 
10 « ſent to any other were an inſtance. of fickle- 
« neſs which would only furniſh additional wy 
ter to employ. the tongue of ſcandal.” 

Pius found himſelf in a very perplexing ſous. 

tion: for, while France exhorted him not to 
71 in that affair, the , ze/anti at Rome ac- 
cuſed the cardinal ſecretary of ſtate, Buoncom- 
pagni, of having inſpired bim with too great 
pe * indifference and remiſlye(s” in his Honduct. 
of moderation: and he aſſured the t of Ver- 
ſailles, that, without liſtening to the ſuggeſtions 
of fanaticiſm, he would content himſelf; with 
preſerving the honour of the Holy See, and tak- 
ing meaſures to prevent the diſgrace of the car- 
nal de Rohan from reflecting on the win r 
of cardinals. 

The Sacred College ſhowed e leſs 
accomniodating, even with reſpect to the candi- 
nal de Rohan. They ſeriouſiy ſaid to the Pope, 
„% We will rather * our 33 map ſhare 
» The gurina's hat, as aas page of the den 
is ſufficiently known. | Ed arte ad) 
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dür dignity with a man who ſhould be declar- 
ed guilty of fraud, forgery, 'and theft.” In 
; their private converſations, they ſpoke of their 
munzworthy | collegue in terms equally. bitter. 
© Why,” ſaid they, © ſhould we retain in our 
« body, hitherto fo illuſtrious and reſpected, a 
brother become infamous in the eyes of all 
85 Europe, and who would be expelled from his 

A regiment if he were a ſoldier ?”? The genera- 
lity of them would have wiſhed, that, immedi- | 
ately when the order was iſſued for arreſting the 
_ cardinal de Rohan, the pope had deprived him 
of his hat. Pius would have ſuffered himſelf to 
be led to that ſtep, if Bernis had not diſſuaded 
him. He awaited the opinion of the congrega- 
tion of cardinals reſpecting the mode of conduct 
which it was proper for him to adopt: and they 
decided that the pontiff ought, in full conſiſtory, 
pProviſionally to ſuſpend the grand-almoner of 
France from all the functions peculiar to the 
cardinalate, until he ſhould exculpate himſelf 
to his holineſs; that he ought next to give no- 
tice of this meaſure to the king of France, and 
alſo to the king of Poland who had propoſed 

bim as a candidate for the cardinalitian dignity. 
In conformity to that deciſion, the pope held 
a conſiſtory on the 13th of February 1786, and 
there pronounced a Latin diſcourſe in which 
the grand-almoner was very ſeverely treated, at 


Ileaſt in en Pius expoſed in his b. 
rangue the behaviour of the i very inconſiderate 
4 gardinal de Rohan “: he announced the ſuſ- 
penſion of his dignities untih he ſhould, within 
ſix months at fartheſt, appeat, either in perſon 
or by his repreſentative, to exculpate himſeſf 
from the charge: of having ſpontaneouſly ſub- 
mitted the trial of his cauſe to an incompetent 
tribunal. From that moment, added Pius, 
he deſerved to be deprived! of. allhis-eceles 
* ſiaſtie dignities, — as a ſoldier abandoning - 
9 the army, ought to be degraded, expelled 


* from the - carjip, and deprived of his military 


« privileges.” (The Sacred College and its head 
appear to have been fond of compariſons drawn 
from the military profeſſion.) “ But at leaſt we 
cannot avoid proviſionally: ſuſpending him 
« from all the honours, all the decorations, all 
the rights, annexed to the cardinalitian dig- 
A nity, even from his right of concurring in che 
election of a ſovereign pontiff.” 
Immediately after this oſtentatious ceremony, 
| the pope wrote to Louis XVI. in a very pathetic 
| ſtyle to acquaint: him with the motives of his de- 

termination: and the Sacred College notified it 
to the grand - almoner in a letter in which they 
at once began to put it in execution. In the 
ee bis N Rohan was now nothing 
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| more than a private wndividuat: they with-held 
from him thoſe pompous titles which the court 
- . _ of Rome had invented in contempt of Chriſtian 
” -  * humility. They no longer addreſs him as “V our 
e Eminence,” or * Wee, but im. 
. ply. % Tou.“ N 
_ Theſe apparent . of "FE _ ſeve- | 
* 905 were, however, nothing more than a cloke 
wunder which lorked one of thoſe intrigues ſo 
familiar to the Holy See. It was diſcovered 
at Verſailles that the grand-almoner's ſecretary 
kept up a regular correſpondence with the car- 
©  ._ dinal dean, and ſome other cardinals, who were 
attached to the party of the Jeſuits; that. they 
employed the agency of that Victoria Lepri, 
who was at this time carrying on her famous 
law ſuit againſt the pope, and who was in habits 
of intimate connexion with the Albani. Under 
pretence of ſupporting the pontifical-authority, 
they wiſhed to prevail on Pius juridically to 
ſummon the gtand-almoner before his tribunal. 
 , This was a triumph which they wiſhed to pro- 
cCeure for the cardinal de Rohan, who had long 
been ſecretly connected with the principal par- 
tiſans of the defunct ſociety, and on whoſe in- 
75 fluence an ill founded reliance was placed at 
Rome. This was a ſure mode of bringing tbe 
pope under the diſpleaſure of the courts of 
France and Spain. But the plot was diſcovered 
by the ſkill of the cardinal ſecretary of ſtate, and 


_ defeated by his firmneſs: It was however 4 
great point gained by the complotters, to have: 
led Pius to the bold ſtep which he had taken in 

full conſiſtory. The cdurt of Verſailles wiſhed 3 
do have prevented it: but the intimation-of that 
wiſh came too late. Bernis, who had a very 
embarraſling part to act, endeavoured to juſtify, 
the pontiff to the beſt of his power 3 he ſig» 


nißed in his letter that he had nevet found - 


him more tractable than on that occaſion; but 
tat it had been impoſſible for Pius any longer 

to reſiſt the importunities by which he was at- 
tacked on every ſide. Beſides,” ſaid the car- 


dinals; of whoſe ſentiments Bernis was the in- Y 
terpreter, * how can you expect us to ſhow ſo 


great tenderneſs to one of our'collegues ac- 
* cuſed of very grievous offences while you 
treat him ſo rigorouſly at Paris?” 

Pius's brief, and the addreſs which had pre⸗ 
ceded it, cauſed a great ſenſation in France. 
The brief, although worded with circumſpec- 
tion, muſt neceſſarily produce the effect of ex- 
citing a conteſt on the ſubje& of juriſdiction in 
an affair which was already in the hands of the 
parliament of Paris. That body even maintained 
that the brief infringed the liberties of the Gal- 
| lican church of which they had ever ſhown | 
themſelves zealous ſupporters ; and they ordered 
the defendant to pay no regard to it. 
0 2 
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© This incident cauſed great perplexity to the 


cardinal de Roban and even the pope himſelf, 
Should the cardinal proteſt againſt the decree of 
. the parliament, he would produce in the minds 


of his judges an unfavourable diſpolition toward 


dim: ant could; the pope ovetlook the affront 


offered to him by the public rejection of a brief 
wchich he had conceived himſelf authoriſed to 


Mee?! As the court of France did not at this 


time entertain unfriendly ſentiments toward the 


Holy See, they gave a turn to the affair, which 


prevented all noiſe, without at the ſame time 


ſacriſicing thoſe principles from which they 
would ſuffer no derogation- The pope's brief 


Was, agreeably to the wiſh of the parliament, 
conſidered as non- exiſtent, but not rejected with 
the ſame publicity that had attended ſome 
former tranſatctions. With reſpect to the decree 


| of the Sacred College, it was, for form- ſake, de- 
* Mvered to the governor of the” Baſtille, with an 


injunction, however, that he ſhould not forward 


it to its deſtination. | 
But this incident awaked the attention of go- 


vernment to the dangerous pretenſion of the 
foreign cardinals, who affected a dependence on 
two authorities at the ſame time. What 
means, it was aſked, that oath which obliges 


5 them to maintain the rights, the honours, and 
the privileges, of their order? and agan/ whom 


& 
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ate tbey to maintain them? Can it be again 
their temporal ſovereign? Such is the inter - 

pretation implicitly contained in the decres 
bol the Sacred College, but Which vill never 
« be admitted in France, where it would be 


thought better for ever to renounce all ier of | 1 


« baving French cardinals . 
Leet us obſerve, by the n Wedel ban | 
lous adventure of the cardinal de Rohan ought, 
on various accounts, to be confidered. as one of 
the efflcient, perhaps even one of the moſt; im 
mediate; cauſes of the French revolution; and 
that it was at the ſame time one of the ſevereſt 
blows that could be leveled at the church of 
Rome, It diſgraced the court, degraded what 
was called the reyal authority; and ptepared-the 
public mind for a ſevere. diſeaſhon of the rela- 
tions exiſting between the; catholic ſtates- and 
the Holy See, and of thoſe, delicate queſtions 
which deſpotiſm, if it had been prudent, would 
have ſuffered to ſleep undiſturbed; eſpecially at 
a period when progreſſing knowledge led to the 
examination of thoſe ridiculous prejudices which 


had no other ſanction than that of their antiqui- 5 


ty How could mankind. have retained any re- 

ſpect for that Roman church when they beheld 

the conduct of one of its princes, whom his own ' 

_ impridence and inconſideration, to fay nothing 

n had 3 the tool, the confidant, and 
| 93 . 
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WM length the deriſion, of- a corrupted court? 
| when they ſaw him, amid the infamy with which 
he diſgraced himſelf, attempt to retain a rem- 
nant of dignity which only ſerved to render 
more conſpicuous the jgnominy of his ſituation. 
_ © The.cardinal de Rohan had for his friend and 
confidant a certain abb Georgel, who, on this 
critical occasion, ſerved him with bis uſual ad- 
dreſs, but with an apoſtolic zeal which could 
not be viewed in any other than a ridiculous 
light. In a new conſiſtory held on the third of 
April, the pope had nominated, to perform the 
functions of the cardinal as biſhop of Straſburg, 
te dean of the chapter of the cathedral there. 
The abbé Georgel, who was one of his grand - 


vicars, affected to impreſs the public with a per- 


ſuaſion that the ſuſpenſion of the biſhop's func- 


tions was but temporary, and to intereſt the 


: ſenſibility of his flock for their paſtor's captivity. 
In his ftead he iſſued a mandate by which he 
permitted in his dioceſe the uſe of eggs during 
the Lent: and in that mandate he compared 
the cardinal to the apoſtle Faul 60 * writing to the 
faithful from the receſſes of his priſon 2 and 
comparing himſelf to Saint' Paul's diſciple Ti- 
_ mothy, he expreſſed his hope that people would 
pay the ſame attention to the diſciple as to the 
apoſtle. This double compariſon gave riſe to 
ſeveral ſarcaſms: ; it was 3 at Rome rs. 


1299 


"4 eularly, whether. any account was to be found in N 
the Acts of the Apoſtles of Paul and Timothy 
haying been implicated in a“ necklace“ buſi- 
neſs. The cardinal de Rohan,“ it was ſaid, 
E ſuffers, like Saint Paul, for his exceſs. of faith: 
but is it for the faith in Jeſus Chriſt?” 

The cardinal: de Bernis did not Wage in 
thoſe witticiſms : this unfortunate affair cauſed 
him various mortifications, and: furniſhed him 
Y with opportunities of diſplaying his charaQteriſtic 
| goodneſs, and moderation. He knew in what 
light he ought to. view both the diſgraceful trial 
of de Rohan, and the pretenſions of the Holy 
See: but, as a caurtier, he feared the degrada · 
tion of the court, and, as a cardinal, he felt for 
the immunities of the church. He had the 
courage, will it be called, or weakneſs to 
undertake the defence of that brief which mili- 
tated againſt our principles. He received an 
intimation from Verſailles expreſſive of ſurpriſe 
that a French prelate ſhould ſeem to approve 
maxims which tended to ſecure to the pope a 
juriſdiction over foreign eecleſiaſtics. Bernis 
mildly repelled the charge; but, in his anſwer, 
he ventured to defend ** thoſe privileges, which | 
had flowed: from the piety of kings.“ It 
* was permitted,” he added, © to exclaim againſt 
La violation of them, provided there exiſted a 
* diſpoſition to ſubmit if the king thought pro- 


by, 


E per to ſuſpend them. At the ſame time he bad 
Is no objecdion to make, not had the pope himſelf, 
to the meaſure which had been adopted. 
Wick respect to ihe letter written by the Sa- 
© cred College to the cardinal de Rohan, Pius 
* viſhed above all things to avvid/ provoking 
L any diſturbances, but he could not refuſe to 
© tow that ſtep, urged as he had been by the 
c ſolicitations and reproaches of thoſe who felt 
Luan intereſt in the dignity of the Holy See.“. 
The court of Verſailles condeſcended to ad- 
mit his reaſons, and even agreed chat it ought to 
do juſtice to Pius s moderation. For this he 
was. indebted to the influence: of Bernis, aud the 
tempetate prudence of Buoncompagni. The 
latter, notwithſtanding the popels want of affec- 
tion for him, had ſufficient weight to ſtifle an 
affair which, at a. different time and in other 
hands, migbt have produced very ſerious quar- 
rels. Each party aſſerted their pretenſions, but 
without ill humour, Some ſlight triumphs were 
gained: none was ex tortemd by force: none left 
behind it any veſtiges of animoſity, The agents- 


general ofthe; clergy claimed the immunities of 


their body in fayour of the catdinal de Rohan. 
This was one of theſe conſervatoty; acts which 
. prove nothing. and which-do' nqt pledge to any 
thing The internuncio Pieracchi repreſented 

that Hip, wien had 8 failed of its object 1 


- 
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* def th 4 Meter i ws. 
ered College remained in the Hands or "tHe" 66. 
vernor of dhe Baſtille without being 1 Teen' 4 
the/vardinat/” He was permitted to comthüt 
eule them to Him: fr which putpoſe he repairs 25 
ed to the Baſtille, and read them tb the card 
valz but without allowing hitn't6 take coples or 
them. Veit t 97 1 bojat ze% u 1863 7 
he term of the earth tribulations no.] 
approached: in the beginding f Fils, He was, 
by wdeeree of the parliament, acquitted of hs 
crime laid to hib charge: from which moment 
alt the>pretenfibns" of the Pil See feft 10 the 


ground/\ Bot, alcbohgb tlie Eardifial” de Kühn 


had been àcquitted by 4 colt” of juſtice, 
Louls's:grouhds of complaint agalnſt him fill 
remained undimiſhed. He was Snob tö his 
abbey of Chaiſe· Dieu, and commafded to'relign 
the office of Side amber Holy See, 


ing its ſeverity after the debree which had' de. 

olared him innocent: the hondur of the Sacred 
College could deſire nothing further; and the 
pope, in à conſiſtory held on the 18th of Fune, 
re-inſtated him in his carditralitian dignity. But 
he could nat ſcreen him from ridicule: and 
ſhame, or remove the prejudice which ſuch an 


adventure excited againſt” the whole | Sacred 
College, . 8 | * 


 howevery had not the ſame reaſons for Cnfinä- 


"This was the * of W | 
Jace court of France had in eleven years 
with the court of Rome. But the Holy. See was 
doomed to be tormented by all the powers of 
Europe in their turns: and it was from that 
which had ſhown it the greateſt tenderneſs, and 
for which it had teſtified the greateſt regard, 


98 that it was fated to receive the moſt violent 


wounds and at length the wound of death. 
Such, beyond the, Pyrenees, that animal, armed 


by nature and his own courage *,-is/ſeen-exhi- | 


_ biting to a circus crowded with curious gazers 
the ſpectacle of a combat in which twenty aſ- 

1 ſallants alternately attack him, defy his formi- 
 dable arms which their dexterity. renders ineffec- 


2 | tual, briſtle his brawny neck with painful ar- 
A rows, and make the blood ſtream down his vi- 


gorous flanks :. his ſtrength is exhauſted :- the 
bell has tolled his laſt hour: the vulgar comba- 
tants retire ; the matador alone adyances within 
the liſts: all eyes are fixed upon him: his eyes 
_riveted on his victim, whoſe motions he 
. watches, whoſe craft he foils, till at length, up- 
| lifting his arm guided by dexterity and nerved 
with vigour, he een the victim __—_ ta 
. . . ad 
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| Vater the W of Fr: rance had 
remained an inactive and ſometimes even a be- 
nevolent ſpectator of thoſe conteſts which the 


court of Rome had hitherto had to ſuſtain againſt 


ſo many ſovereigns jealous of their temporal au- 
thorſy, the ſenſible part of the nation was never- 
theleſs impreſſed with the principles of which 
thoſe ſovereigns made a tardy application. It 
was by her hiſtorians, her canoniſts, and eſpe- 


cCially her philoſophers, that they had been pro- 
_ . feſſed with the greateſt energy. It was in her 


language, which was become the univerſal lan- 
guage of eplightened Europe, that they had been 


developed and brought down to the level of 


every mind: and there was not perhaps, during 
this fatter half of the eighteenth century, a coun- 
try in Europe where men were more tired, than 
in France, of the pretenſions of the Holy See, 
more aſhamed of the tributes paid to it by cre- 
dulity, more ſhocked by the conduct of the 
prieſts, the 323 of ws higher *. and 


- that jnnumerous mah of monks who did eben 
one for their igutility by leading an emp 
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, Among/the ſuperior claſſes, who along had ang, = 
influence on the government, a perſect uganimity, | 
of opinion and of. withes, prevailed, xgſpeting | 
thoſe abuſes... But to reform them was,np eaſy, 
talk., Although the reaſon of every enlightened 


man called for their abolition, there were num- 


bers, and theſe not the leaſt powerful, who were 
intereſted in their preſervation. Louis XV., 
amid the diſorders of a ſottiſh lite, had 8 
a ſort of mechanical devotion. A. certain in- 
ſtinct taught him that his own power was con- 
nedted with that of the church: he did not wilh, 

hat it ſhould become his rival: but he was. not 
ſorry to ſee it reign under him and for him. His 
| ſucceſſor, who felt a much more genuine devo- 
tion, had inherited the ſame maxims. Beſides, 
under both reigus, the clergy, who, conſtituted, 
one of the three orders of the ſtate, and even the 
only one which conſtantly had a kind. of organi- 
ation, ſtood as watchful ſentinels around the 
- throne, and by their ſupport repaid. the ſupport 
they received from it, whenever. their own im- 
munities did not come in colliſion with the re- 
| 520 authority. Tres 

A few ſparks of philoſophy 1 had even \ renghed 
© part of that order, who were called the ſupe- 


%. 


* 
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v6 n . e, ich” more 


bad long ſince Joon Ned but they were 
ſuch as, while they diminiſhed the prerogatives 

_ of the Holy See, were to (increaſe the power of 
thofe prejectors. They did not wiſh a rupture 
with the pontiff, whom they conſidered as the 
centre of catholic unity: but neither did they 
_ chooſe to live in ſervile dependence on him. 
They were ſufficiently perſuaded, for inſtance, 


| that to the ſpiritual authority belonged the right 


of granting marriage<diſpenfations ; but they 
thought themſelves competent to grant them. 


N They participated the general 'wiſh reſpecting 


the multiplicity of convents and the enormity of 
their wealth: they wiſhed to purify and thin the 
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"ranks of that numerous hoſt of eccleſiaſtic mili- 
_ - tia, but not entirely to diſband it. Reduced 


within proper bounds, they thought it uſeful for 
che defence of the church, and even, in a certain 
degree, contributory to their own conſequence, 
as their vanity took a pleafure in contemplating 
that hierarchy of which themſelves occupied the 
moſt elevated grade. Thus they were not averſe 
to reſorms: on the contrary, they wiſhed for 
a chem not yet aware, that, in treading that ſlip- 
pery path, one has not always the power of 
ſtopping where he chooſes. Nay, even among 
te lower clergy, who were the objects of their 


Pome ea tothe common ednet the 
. | | Fi 
Long will be remembered the- 3 


| by a monk to Monſieur de Lomenie, ince a 6 


dinal—an anſwer, which, under the ſhape of a 
_ trifling play of words, contained a ſtriking pro- 
phecy which ſubſequent events have fo fully ace 
compliſhed. Monſieur de Lomenie, at that time 
archbiſnop of Toulouſe,' was preſident of the 
board of commiſſioners appointed by the-clergy = 
to promote the reformation of the monaſteries. 

 Converſing one day on his plan with a monk who 
did not entirely co-incide with him in opinion and 
who to the beſt of his power defended the cauſe of 
his brethren, the archbiſhop inſiſted, and peeviſhly 
- ſaid, © Yes! 'tis a determined point: it is ab- 


* ſolutely neceſſary to reform this monkery — «208 


* Take care |” replied the other: after the 
* monkery, they will proceed to the pricfery, and 
“ at length, my lord, to the He. 
Blut the ſuperior clergy' were enweced by te too 
many links with the throne, and thought their 
exiſtence too ſecure, to admit of ſimilar preſen- 
en n how could they foreſee the 


Mes | Meinoille, a contemptible mob of monks: orfiraille ad 
mitgill (hrs dated ele od ge are words of 6 
milariy En 1 u 8 from 1 e a a rea 


\ ” 


— 


1 ſ6on-to/ve- 
rify them ? With an almoſt pbiloſophic courage, 
therefore, they purſued that kind of reformation 
© which: was not likely: to reach themſelves. The 
- court: of Rome began to be alarmed at, their 
pe corny in the year 1787, the period when 
the: papacy ſuffered the moſt painful wounds 
ſtom all quarters except France. The French 
clengy were aſſembled in one of thoſe periadical | 
meetings where: they determined the amount of 
the contributions which they ſhould pay to the 


bing under the denomination of a: free gift; 


aud they had manifeſted a diſpoſition to attempt 


dency which he always poſſeſſed over Pius, and 


the ſuppreiſion of certain abuſes. The pope 
was on the point of addreſſing to them a moni - 


toty letter to divert them from thoſe innovations 

which were gaming ground in ſeveral ſtates, 
He. communicated his intention to the cardinal | 
de Bernis, who combated it with that aſcen - 


which increaſed on critical occaſions; and he 


ſueceecded in perſuading his holineſs that the 


meaſure was at leaſt uſeleſss. 
In fact, our government was now in its um 


eee career of reforms alarming to the 
Holy See. We had obtained the ſuppreſſion of 
| the order of Celeſtines in France: during the 


© courſe of the ſame year, 1787, we demanded, 1 
and i in a tone which admits not a refuſal. from 
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4 Ore SONG that the Celeſtines a 
Comtat of "Avignon ſhould alfo be ſuppreſſed? | 
and, without giving to the pope any notice of _ a 
our intention, we ſeiſed the property which thoſe 
monks poſſeſſed "ih our territory. The court of 
Nome ſighed at that violent proceeding, and 
eſpecially at the ungracious manner in which it 
took place: but they fighed in ſecret, not chooſing A” 
to alienate” a” government Which had hitherto 

8 F and cbinfbrter of the Holy 

See. At the ſame time à decree of the Th 
council ſuppreſſed the ancient Obſervance ® of 
Cluni: and it was only by the vbiee of pubne 
fame that the pope was informed of the trans- 

action! It is true, we did nothing more than 
exert our Juſt rights: but we had not nnn 
Tut ſuch mortifica tions. | 
Still more poignant was bis grief when he 
frſt received intelligence of an edit tending to 
meliorate the ſituation of the proteſtants in 
France. Even cardinal Buoncompagni himſelf, 
temperate as he was in every thing which did 


not immediately affect the intereſts of the holy 


Roman church, viewed that act with the pes 
of a catholic prieſt. He did not ſeruple to be 


ambitious, es avid of glory, to purſue a ER: 


| * Sores of ths raligious Anders wore fait into ge nd par ai; 


tics, (ho "006 ayinily Ginthſelveg.on more n of 
heir original rules, than the others. Hence the term. 
VOICE... P 


Bachs 3 life Gat prohibited by 
thatireligion whoſe. welfare was ſo dear to him: 
hs fancied that God was much leſs, offended by 
"bis, irregularities than he would, he on, ſeeing a 
period put in France to the perſecution, of ſome 
millions of peaceable. ſubjects, who did not 
"think; as he thought, but who led a ſomewhat 
more exemplary life,” Already he trembled leſt 
 the-indulgence.ſhould, be, carrigd. ſo, far as to al- 
"lowithew. the -public exerciſe, ef their mode of 
_ warſhip. 1 10 9912995” 's Sri mm art: 4 "te. 
le recovered, however, from his. alarm on ob⸗ 
ſerving that the edigt proceeded no farther than 
granting them the civic character, to inſure the 
legitimate exiſtence of their children. But 
il d eſaid be to the cardinal de Bernis, who 
was the more readily diſpoſed to adminiſter com- 
fort to him, as he had ſeemed. to paxticipate his 
;  apprehenſions—* if, as the report had prevailed, 
there had been queſtion. of 1 eſtabliſhing in 
France that toleration which is ſo much vaunted 
*in an age that calls itſelf philoſophic, his ho- 


7 lineſs could not have avoided oppoling to that 


4 dangerous innovation * * but ener- 
- Vagetic remonſranges,” Hoh oh 
At Rome, however, * pope gd his Ry | 
ſters were the perſons who received with the 
reateſt reſignation that firſt effort of tolerance * 


the "Tees. the 2 College were thrown by it 


\ 
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h the deepeſt conſternation: and, in the 
alurm felt by their hy pacritic geal, they would e 
even hate voted for ſome meaſure which they N * 
might have called vigorous, | but which the | reſt ; 
of the world would haue juſthy\confidered.as im- 
pfrudent, and which would have produced no 
other effect than that oflacrelerating their down- 
fall, But Pius moderation checked them, 
Why ſhouid we not dο thim!ctheguſtice,:;to 
which he is entitled on this o ſion 2, Why = 
ſhould we, violating ttuth under pre tene tene of 
ſerving the cauſe of philoſaphyi render bim 
— be really was We will at 
ſetrt, then —at the riſk of rouſing the indignation 
— — fanatics who änſiſt that their 
enemy did not; could not, take any ſteps that 
were not criminal that Pius acted, under thoſe 
circumſtances, with-as:temperate prudence as a 
pope 0 poſſibly | Gould. Not a harſh expreſſion 
etmanated from his / pen; not an intolerant piece 
iſſued from the Roman preſs. The pontiff con- 
tented bimſelf with writing to the cardinal of 
Sens, who had juſt bern elevated to the poſt of 
Prime miniſter of France; and the purport of 
his letter was to congratulate bim on his promo- 
tion, and to recommend to his care the catholic - 
religion. It is true, h& ſaw a ground of conſi- 
dence in what he termed the * picty” of Louis | 
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XVI.: it is true alſo that the cardinal de Bernis 
uſed all his exertions to keep him within the 
bounds of moderation: but was there not ſome 
merit in following a prudent counſel at ſuch a cri - 
tical moment ?ꝰ That prudence, however, was but 


tranſient: "the influence of the cardinal de Bernis 


was very far from excluſiwe: it was often coun · 
terbalanced / by that of ſome. theologiſts equally 
blind as obſtinate, of ſome lawyers who ſwayed 
the pontiff by means of that which moſt ſuc- 
. ceſsfully operated upon his mind by flattery. 
At this period the cardinal de Bernis ought to 
have inſpired the pope with greater confidence 
in him, becauſe, although perhaps he might not 
internally appreve his holineſs's maxims, at leaſt 
he adopted his language, even when addreſſing 
his own court. He conjured them to regard 
not the pontiff 's complaints (he uttered 2 


but his anxieties. He was himſelf, be ſaid, not 


far from conceiving ſimilar uneaſineſs: he was 
afraid the development of the principles con- 
tained in the edict relative to the proteſtants 
would ſhake the foundations of the eſtabliſhed 
religion in France: then proceeding. to notice 
the Obſervance of Cluni ſo abruptly ſuppreſſed, 
it grieved him, he ſaid, that France, which had 
ſet the example of reſpect for the Holy See, had 
been deſicient in it on that occaſion by not in- 


8 \tng the pon to concur by her in eden · 
ing that reform. * 
But the die was caſt. - The Rein cn | 
though ſyſtematically moderate in its condut 
toward that of Rome, was obliged. to yield to 
the torrent of public opinion, which laboured, 
to over-rule the government until able to over- 
turn it. Even the clergy,” notwithſtanding the 
fanatic wiſhes of ſome members of their body, 
notwithſtanding the intereſted wiſhes of almoſt 
the whole order, naturaliſed ſome principles of 
politieal economy amid the prejudices of catho- 
liciſm. They ſuffered knowledge to diffuſe its 
rays among the people, becauſe they could not 
ſmother its light with impunity, or without dan” 
ger to themſelves. They admitted ſome maxims _ 
of that toleration whoſe voice was heard by 
every' man of unwarped mind and honeſt. heart, 
in the hope that by making flight ſacrifices they 
might evade the neceffity of greater and more 
painful. It was à Eind of alliance or, if you 
pleaſe, compromiſe——which they formed with the 
philoſophers for the purpoſe of diminiſhing the 
influence of the latter, or at leaſt participating 
it. But the clerical body, of which one of the 
principal members had juſt been placed at the 
head of the miniſtry, found the philoſophers leſs 
| generous, or more perſeverant in the purſuit of 
P3 | 


2 
wer gat ihafd bah beenoa alta; Their brd 
ſucceſſes, inſtead of diſarming, inſpiried them 
Wii adden ebudrage The afſembly: of the 
mauer ws the fuß theatre wich exbibited an 
eHergetic deveWphmment of thoſe principles: that 


0 were deſtined to regenerate France: it Was there 


that the boſe? (pier ot reform made trial of its 
| Rrength ; and from that moment our nation muſt 
have ſeen what it had to hope for, and eren 
oF Rome what tliey Had to fear: 
During the interval which chapſed- — 
the period of this aſſembly and that of the ſtates- 
__ general, the'court;' which was already alarmed 
© Ofity own deceunt, and faw that: the ſituation 
of ther fh , one of the principal ſubjects 
_ bi he Ned b obige to anſwer, began 
An anwious ewaminarion of the cunttihutions of 
various kinds whoſe weight preſſed on the ſhoul- 
ders of the People. That which they paid to 


me eohre of Rome appeated one of thoſe from 
welch they ooghit in tlie firſt place to. be re- 


neved. Tha tribute had long been viewed; by 
philoſophy, and even by rational religion, as ri- 
Afculous on the part of thoſe who paid it, ſhame- 
ful on the part of him who accepted it. Had 
it eten been moderate, it would nevertheleſs 
bave deſerved theſe two epithets: but people 
indignamly exclaimed againſt" the enormity of 
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the foams which annually flowed from France to 
Rome. Many perſons were perſuaded that they 
amounted to ſeveral millions: and that idea 
would have been juſt, if the annats, that is to | 
ſay the entire produce of one "year's income, hat 
been ſtriftly gaid on each. appointment to the 
conſiſtorial benefices. But, on the one hand, at 
the time when the. concordatum was concluded, 
each of thoſe |benefices. had, in the table of rates 
annexed to that treaty, been eſtimated much bes 
low its real value; and, otf the other, each new 
poſſeſſor of ſyoh benefices -almoſt-invariably:ob- 
tained a conſiderahle reduction of the ſum vous 
by that valuation he was bound to pax. 
The following ſummary, taken from the data - 
rio s office ĩtſelf, will prove hay far people were 
miſtaken in that reſpect. 1 
From the firſt of January 1779 to the end of 
pere 1788, the fees of every kind paid by 
French ſubjects amounted to the ſum of ſeven 
hundred thouſand three hundred and. lixty-nine 
Roman .crawns, and eighty bajocchi about three 
millions, ſix hundred and ſeventy-ſix thouſand 
nine hundred and Wasen livres, fourteen 
fols®. | . | 


"4 
1 


e one hundred and fifty-three thouſand two hundred and 
dee rene fiftsen ſhillings, 22 een e N 
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| They eonited of th following ance | 


| z Nom. Crown; Ba. * gels. 
| For confftrial 3 bi- 1 1 
2  abbeys, n a 
For beneficlarymatten, bulls, Kae e 
viſions, vacancies . a 
x e, co-adjutorſhips, e 
reſignations, indults, ſe: wm 928 We; 
culariſatiens, habitations,. 3 
diſpenſations on account 
of age 1 5 2 $8,050 05 


For marriage diſpenſations 177 55] 


For Simple copies of deeds 


: +0] nihars <C nomination, i e e e- v; 
as fees for e 462 
A 106% 0% 
oel eee e 700,369 80 | 3,676,038 14 
Which, taken on an average of years, made. ö aun 
» the apnual ſum gg =» | 367,698 17 


During the year 1788, it is true; theſe pay- 
ments had been heavier than in the'preceding 
years, becauſe the promotions had been more 
numerous, The ſum would have amounted to a 
- Hundred and ninetyeight thouſand four hundred 
crowns : but the cardinal de Bernis obtained a 
reduction of it ta a hundred and twenty- five 
thouſand eight hundred and thirteen, or about 
fix hundred and ſixty thoufand five hundred and 
eighteen livres, five ſols f. 155 
*: Fifteen thouſand three hundred and twenty pounds, 
ALL Od hates lens, Gadling, . dey 
+ Twenty-ſeven thouſand five hundred and twenty-one 


pounds, eleven ſhillings, and ten pence halfpenny, fterling. 
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Such were the reſults preſented to Louis 
_ XVI's council in the month of March 1789. 

Although they fell materially ſhort of the idea 
which had been formed of that tribute, the 
court nevertheleſs thought that the payment of 
eyen ſuch a ſum muſt prove very burden 
ſome, eſpecially in the exiſting critical ſtate of 


f the finances ; and therefore it wiſhed to aſſume 


to itſelf the merit of ſuppreſſing it. But the 
cardinal de Bernis ſtood forth as the advocate of 
the Holy See: he repreſented that it was in pur- 
ſuance of the concordatum that thoſe moderate 
eontributions were paid ; that, in-affairs of that 
nature, innovations. were dangerous; that ho 
had invariably laboured to obtain as _ er 
ments as poſſible, &c. $74 621) i. 
The idea of ſuppreſſion had not * in 
a" fit of ill-will: the French government re. 
nounced it for the preſent; and the court of 
Rome thought a part of its revenues was ſaved. 
But how great were its alarms, and thoſe even 
of Bernis himſelf, when they read, in the pro- 

_ ceedings of ſeveral of the bailiwicks, violent 
| declamations againſt the enormout ſums which 
France paid for diſpenſations, bulls, c. Bernis 
undertook to defend the cauſe of the papacy, not 
only as a theologiſt, but alſo as a ſtateſman. 
They are then ignorant,“ faid he in writing 
to Verſailles, © that thoſe enormous ſums do not, 94 
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dan average; annually amount to more mum 
% fqur hundred thouſand livres ? j that the im- : 
4 portation of out ſugars and coffee; into the 
46 Eccleſiaſtical State cauſes a returm of four times 
Ao that ſum to France; that all Rome are clad 


.in out ſtaffs of Lyons; that if the pontiff were 


to give to the Engliſh that preference over ug 
<-which: they ſolicit, and which in a ſit of re- 
E fentment. he might be induced te grant, we 
ſbauld loſe more than we en _ the 
6:ſyppreflion;”- insert 5 
A eee mien e eee hub 
dle td a euurt which had reaſon to fear ſetting the 
example of reform: but they had no weight 
with an aſſembly whom the voice of! the people 
imperiouſly commanded to undertake the work 
of reſormation; and the payment of the an- 
nats was ere the firſt _— naſe: 50 the 
ſtates- general. arg of 

Eee eee this Area a I "a uni- 
| 515 conſternation; pre vailed in the capital of 
the; catholic world. Bernis himſelf, the cool, 
the moderate; the philoſophic Bernis, could not 


Hühout extreme diffeulty ſubmit td this firſt 


blow ſtruck at his immenſe revenue. Tbe ſup- 
pee. 2+ the annats alone gin rage bim of 
HEY $1 an olk ; ;# Fs 

| 4 About fixtoon wound fe hundred and bers. point 
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1 twenty and -thirty waaland * 
annum. Tbat af the tithes; ſoon followed, and 
proved xet mare fatal to him. The chief part of 
his income from the archbithopric of Alby, from 
bis priory of La Charite: ſur-Loire, and of his 
two other abbeys, was in tithes. He bitterly 
complained of a treatment ſo unforeſeen and 
* ſo unmerited, as he aſſerted-. 
enjoyed à brilliant fortune: but all Europe 
& knew. in -what manner he had employed it 
. during the laſt twenty years. Already ſtand- 
ing on the brink of the grave would he in 
future have ſufficient, fer his own. ſupport, 
a after having given bread io ſuch numbers? 
His fiſt ſtep was to reform his houſe hold. 
But theſe complaints ef ſingle dien 
however eſtimable he might be in other reſpects, 
were dtoαed and loſt amid the loud cxies ut- 
tered by the Roman court and its dependents. 
© Behold,” ſaid they on every ſide. the, con · 
- «:4rdatums\ violated; the clerks- and ſecretaries 

tuined the pope much-worſe treated by France 
e than he has been by Joſeph II.!“ Pius un: 
doubtediy participated thoſe painful feelings: 
but he had for ſome time ſufficient ſelf: command 
to refrain from giving them vent. He, was on 
the point of writing to the king a ſuppliant let- 
ter: but it was not the king who aimed the 
ſtrokes that were inflicted on him. Bernis re- 


{He certainly  - 


* 
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commended to him reſignation, which himſelf 
bound fo difficult of praftice in his own caſe. 
Ide pope contented [himſelf with ordering 
public prayers. for the relief of the neceſſities of 
the church. lle might be pardoned for em- 
ploying that conſolation: but that was not the 
only balm of which his wounded boſom ſtood in 
need. At his invitation Bernis waited on him; 
| be found him in affliction, but without weakneſs, 


mull of reſpectful confidence in the afliſtance of 


of France. The ach, who had lefs faith in 


maining of a more efficacious nature. They ad- 


| - viſed him to pen a brief in which "devotion | 


and theologie erudition ſhould lend each other 
mutual aid, and in which he ſhould ſpeak a 
language ſuitable for the head of the church. 

e reſiſted their ſuggeſtions, and contented him - 
ſelf with writing to Louis a ſuppliant and pa- 
ternal letter, perſuaded that the national aſſem- 


'* bly; already ſo formidable, would not in this 


Inſtance take his conduct amiſs, The ſucceſs of 


his letter was ſuch as he might have expected: 
very ee for tj it Fd no * 


| _ whatever. 


"1 — of energy followed I 
other in rapid ſucceſſion, ſtill however the na- 
* aſſembly ſhowed ſome remnant of defer 


| der ths head of the church: they wiltied 
him to explain his ſentiments reſpecting the re- 
forms which had been made in it. The pontiff 
deſired a ſecond conference with the cardinal de 
«the ſuppreſſion of the annats, ſo far as per- 
« ſonally concerns myſelf: but I cannot give a 
© categoric anſwer without the concurrence of 
4 the other parties intereſted, [eſpecially the car- 
« dinals, whoſe propine are founded on the reve- 
* nue of the annats. He conſulted the three - 
cardinals who were chiefs of the eccleſiaſtic'or- 
| ders Albani, of that of the. W 
Theſe. — — a — that all 
reſiſtance would be ineffectual, conſented to the 
ſuppreſſion of the annats, but without noiſe, 


added they, © without derogation from exiſting : 


© treaties.” It is not very eaſy to diſcover what 
ſalvo they hoped. to eftabliſh by that clauſe. 
Bernis however exulted in this trifling ſacceſs: 
but it was the laſt : he had no nought further 
to expect than misfortunes for the Sacred College 
and himſelf, He attempted to make interceſſion 
in fayour of thoſe ſecretaries and clerks of the 
chancellery and datario's office who had pur- 
- Chaſed their employments, and who were neceſ- 
ſary to us ſo long as there ſhould exiſtany relations | 
between France and the Holy Sem.. 


8 IF; 22 N - , . . 
gBut the mmoſt painful wound had not yet been 
| ——_ 'Infliged;+ It Was given on the ſecbnd of No- 
Teuber 1789, hen a decres of 'the'nationdl aſ. 
ſembly pronounbed all- the poſſeſſions of the 
.  dlergy'to be national property. This decree ex- 

cited the indignation of the Sacred College : on 

Pius its only effect was conſternation; and he 
ſaid to thoſe about his perſon; *I forefer great 
e misfortuneb r but. [will perſiſt in my filence. 
His ſmall remaining ftock of modbration was 
gradually exhauſted by theſe” trials“ lis ſe- 
ceretary of ſtate; Zeladaz fucceſfor to Bubhcom: 
| F en mas vf oth fubime character: his 
manner was mild and affable ; and he Would 
have filled his poſt with propriety in ordinary 
circumſtances: but, at fuch a teinpeſtuous fea- 
ſon as this, his want of energy and gente dex. 
terity rendered him very inadequate to che taſk. 
The influence of lis moderation, however, | 
* concurred in pr the imprudent fteps 
which the — tate taken in "the year | 
1759, and from which he forbore. They both 
aid, and their condut᷑t proved their words to 
be 'in uniſon with their thoughts, that by 
_ © breaking ſilence in theſe times of ayitation 
and trouble, they would only increafe the 
ey. Soon, neverthelefs, ſhalt we ſee the 


pope breaking his fikence, and augmenting the 
miſchief which he hoped to prevent. * = 
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e rokes; leveled at his-antie © 
_ quated- immunities were daily increaſing: Be- 
ſars che concluſion. of that year; Which had a, 
ready beeh o fatal to him, the king was in? 
vited by a. dectee to forbear nominating. to an 
benefice until ihe general plan relative to the 


clergy ſhould. be preſented. This was the com = 


pletion of the-cardinal de Bernis forrows.5:ahd = 
be was heard; mourntully, to ſay on this 
cuſion, Lo l. the cardinakprotetior of Frames 
is left without functions and without emo 
Juments!“ He had never injured any perſans 
gruel not. to pity him: buttit is in the very ma- 
ture of great meaſures ſuch: as thoſe by which he 
ſuffered, to: ſtrike at random and, without reſpeg 
of, perſons. 291 44 101210 241 bo 9143 
Hlitherto, Nee the attacks bad. been 

wholly conknedito the pope's ſpiritual authority: 
but the moment was now come when a part of 
what he called his patrimoꝶy was to be invaded. 
Bouche, ont of the. deputies,from Provence, was 
the firſt to expreſs a wiſh for the re- union of the 
Comtat of Avignon to the French monatchy. 
.. That petty. tract of country had been a ſource 
of frequent diſputes between the kings of Frange 
and the popes. The legitimacy. of its aqui. 
tion by the Holy See had remained problematigal 


Among kiftorians, but inconteſtable atong the 
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canoniſts. © This queſtion, which the French go- 


bn ebe ented u0 Jekve' utidecided white 
on good terms with the pontiff, was decided by 


overt” act whenever it had any cauſe of com- 


pPlaint againſt him. Thus, twice in a ſingle 


century the firſt time under Eouis XIV., the 
other under his ſucceſſor the Comtat had been 
ſeiſed by France, in whoſe hand this was an ef- 
ſectual mean of chaſtiſing thoſe popes with 
whom ſhe was diſſatisfied. At the epoch of 
Qilement XIV. 's elevation to the papacy ſhe had 
been in poſſeſſion of it ſince the time when Cle- 
ment XIII. had incurred her diſpleaſure by his 
ridiculouſly fanatie conduct toward the duke of 
Parma. The long- expected bull, which ſup- 
preſſed the order of the Jeſuits, was, in 1774, 
mme ſignal of reconciliation; and was ſoon fol- 
lowed by the reſtitution of the Comtat. * 
From that period, however, the poſſeſſion of it 


was no longer ſo peaceably enjoyed by the Holy 


See as it had been in times paſt. The pontiff ex- 
perienced ſome contrarieties from the tax - farm 
ers, who wiſhed to extend to it the ſale of ſalt: 


nas night to certain tolls was conteſted: in aboliſh- 


ing the order of the Celeſtines in France, we 
maintained that the ſuppreſſion ought alſo to 
Include the city of Avignon; and, as a preli- 


” 
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minary ſtep to that effect, we began by ſeiſing 
the Ry winch thoſe ane en in _=_ 

af heſe betty diſputes were afuirs of conſi- 
derable magnitude for the Holy See, and parti:- 
_ | culatly for its vice-legate, They prepared the 
public mind for a revolution. People began to 


view with impatient eye a ſmall ſtate incloſed 


within the bounds of a great kingdom, and, by 


its poſition, often ſerving as the haunt” of rob-' 


bers and affording ſhelter to ſmugglers: they 
examined more attentively by what title a foreign 
prieſt poſſeſſed a property in the interior of 

France; and doubts were ans concernin 8 its 


| legitimacy. -- | g 34 
Ide inbabitarits FA dk 46d of the Com- 
| tat were even at this time divided into two 


parties. The one which, it muſt be owned, 
was the more numerous bore, without mur- 


muring, a yoke which the popes had almoſt al-. 
ways rendered light. They ſaw themſelves on 


the ſame footing with the natives of France in 


every advantageous point of view; and, as ſub- 


jects of he pope, they enjoyed ſome privileges 


which the French did not participate. They 


were not overburdened with taxes: and in the 


feebleneſs of the Roman government they ſaw 


nought but mildneſs. The others, on the con- 


trary, felt their indignation raiſed by the . of 
vol. 11. — | 1 


* 1 
. 
* * 
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ag they were not completely members of a nation 


. which, even under the monarchy, acted a con- 


F ſpicuous part. Theſe latter had for their ad- 
herents all the men of energetic minds, all thoſe 


| . . Whoſe philoſophic penetration could form a juſt 


idea of prieſtly uſurpation and tyranny, all thoſe | 

whoſe turbulent ſpirit delighted in innovation. 
Such were the diſpoſitions of people's minds 

in the Comtat - when the firſt ſhouts of li- 


derty were heard in France. Tho identity of 


manners and language, vicinity, and the multi- 
Plicity of exiſting relations, produced ſuch ef- 


fect as muſt naturally have been expected; and 


the inhabitants were ſoon in unifon with the reſt 
af the French... In Auguſt 1789 they already 


had their national-guards :-foon after, a deputa- 


tion from Avignon petitioned for the re- union 


of their city with France. They did not yet | 


ſpeak the general wiſh of their concitizens ; but 
it was now eaſy to foreſee the fate of the Comtat. 
A ſoon as intelligence was received there of 
me motion made by Bouche; the adminiſtration 
appointed by the pope declared their roſolution 
of continuing faithful to his holineſs. | 
+ Meanwhile, however; the people aſſembled, = 
and, without yet ſhaking off the papal yoke, 


* framed for themſelves a new conſtitution. There, 


as elſewhere, the public voice was imperious: 
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ie vibe⸗legate, to retain at leaf a ſhadowy" 6 
authority, wiſhed: that this incipient revolution 
ſhould appeur to be his work, and gave his ſakes 
tion to the ne conſtitution. But the court of 
Rome, who thought themſelves at a diſtance 
from- the danger, were leſs accommodating: in 
April 5g, à bull arrived at Avignon Which - 
antlled-all the ordinatices extorted from the ' 
* vieetlegate, and prohibited the papal commiſe 
Govers to publiſh | them. From that period. 
Avignon became a theatre of diſſenſions that 
drenched with blood the beautiful diſtri of 
which that city is the capital. The details of 
thoſe tramſactions belong to the hiſtory of the 
French revolution; and we will here notice ſuck. 
particulars only as hafte a direct relation to * 
pontificafe of Pius 2 on 
His bull had va w Avignin-the ſeaddfof 
diſcord. - The vice-legate, no longer thinking 
_ bimſelf ſafe there, retired to Carpentras, where - 
3 he proteſted againſt all chat had been done. 
Meanwhile the French party ſaw the number . 
of their purtiſans rapidly increaſing; and on'the 
twenty-fixth of October the vine diſtticts of the i 
Comtat unanimouſly expreſſed their wiſh-to be = ey 
incorporated with the department of the Mouths 5 
of Rhone. Soon after this, the oppoſite party 
gained a temporary aſcendency. The court f 
Rome proceeded no farther than, intriguing in 
: Q2 „ Os 
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. Cent, and bad avoided all 11 of 
P07 its ſentiments reſpecting thoſe i innovations which 
appeared to be deſired by the majority of the in · 
habitants. Its partiſans, affecting to act as the 
organs of the entire diſtrict, ſent to the pope a 
deputation announcing to him that it was the 


= ; unanimous; and earneſt wiſh of the people to 
adopt the French conſtitution, and conjuring - 


him no longer to perſevere in a ſilence of which 
the continuation might produce a rupture of tde 
ſocial compact: but, added the deputies, 
& if his holineſs accept the decrees of the French 
& conſtituent aſſembly relative to the civil or- 
E paniſation of the clergy, the Comtat will re- 
* main inviolably attached to him, and will 
& immediately declare any uſurpation of its ter- 
ritory to be high treaſon againſt. ſociety.” 
Pius was too much infatuated with the immu- 
nities of the Holy See, and too ill adviſed, to 
adopt ſuch a mez2o termine. A hatred of French 
| principles was become one of the dogmata of 
the Sacred College. The equiyocal conduct of 
the pontiff and of his vice-legate weakened the 


party who wete oppoſed to the union. On re- 


volutionary ground one firſt bold ſtep is ſoon 
followed by another, eſpecially when the hand - 
' of power is at ſuch a diſtance as to leave a con- 

ident hope of impunity. The aſſembly of the 
Comtat declared that they ceaſed to conſider the 


' 
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Ae legite as the pope't 8 . and 
prohibited all future applications to him under 
the penalties of prevarication. They did not 


however decree an abſolute disjunction from the 
_ | papacy, but named three conſervaturs, who ſwore 


allegiance to “ the nation, the law, and the 
Fc Holy See.“ 


Avignon, now become the centre of inſurrec- 


tion, outſtripped the reſt of the Comtat in the 


revolutionary career. On the ſeventh of Fe- 


bruary 1791 it celebrated the feſtiyal of the fe- 


deration. The archbiſhop and his clergy rer 
fuſing to take the civic oath, the commune de- 
elared the archbiſhop to have forfeited his dig- 
nity, and deprived the canons of their prebends. 
At length, toward the middle of March; the 


Avignoneſe abrogated the pope's temporal ſoye; 


ö reignty over them, and ſeiſed his revenues. Car- 


pentras ſtill continued refrãctory, and determined 
to perſevere in its former allegiance to him. 
But the hour was now approaching when the 


fate of the Comtat was to be definitively deter- 
mined. The national aſſembly made it the ſub- 


ject of their deliberations in the month of April. 


Bouche proved that there was a plurality of 


fourteen thouſand votes in favour of the union : 


Menou, by a diplomatic diſcuſſion, proved the 
wfulneſs of the meaſure; and it was voted i in 
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ſpite of all the oratory and eradition pied 
dy Maury. But it was not carried into effect 
without the moſt violent diſturbances, excited 


2 by the intrigues of the. court of Rome, and 


which, during all the remainder of the year 


1791, rendered the unfortunate Comtat a theatre 
of horrors. 


. may naturally be ſuppoſed that the re · union 
of the Comtat with France was repreſented at 


Rome in the moſt odious colours. But the Ro- 


man court had not waited for this provocation 


before they gaye the moſt deciſive proofs, of their 


I- will to the French. Pius's moderation bad 
coſt him too violent an exertion-of ſelf command 


to be of long continuance. The fear of a revo- 


lution ferved him at firſt as a pretext for perſe- 
cuting the individuals of out nation. Whoever 
was known to be a native of France and not to 
profeſs principles contrary to thoſe which ſhe 


had adopted, was branded as a patriet—a, name 
which, in the vocabulary of the Roman govern- 
ment, deſignated a man worthy of being impri- 


ſoned, baniſhed, or at leaſt ſtrictly watched: 
That government ſucceſſively paſſed from bold- 
neſs to terror, from deſpotic meaſures to religious 

mummeries. In Auguſt 1791, it was alarmed 


by a pretended conſpiracy ſaid to be plotted by 


the unfortunate priſoners whom it had confined 


* 


R 
* 


n che caſtle of Saint - Angelo. ee 
and ordered them to be conducted out of the. 
territory of the Eccleſiaſtical State. N 
Caglioſtro's affair was connected with theſe | 
ſuſpicions and perſecutions. After the ſhame- 
ful trial on the ſubject of the necklace, that 
25 famous impoſtor, having quitted France, and  - 
peragrated England, Holland, Switzerland, had 
ranged through Italy, had ſpent ſome time at 
Naples, and thence returned to Rome, where 
he had married Lorenzia Feliciani, who, under 
the name of Serafina, has been ſeen in France 


his misfortunes. It appears that ſhe was the 
immediate cauſe. of his arreſt. Caglioſtro gave 
her very harſn treatment: ſhe contrived to 
eſcape from his tyranny; and as her huſband, 
who was an enemy to every other worſhip except 
chat of the fantaſtic beings which he cauſed to 
be adored by fools, had prevented her from pro- 
feſſing her religion, the firſt uſe ſhe made of her 
| liberty was to go to- confeſſion. She diſcloſed 
to her ghoſtly director all the dangerous ſchemes | 


participating his intrigues, his adventures, and 


of which ſhe was the involuntary confidante and 5 1 


accomplice, and prayed him to denounce them 

to the government. It was in conſequence of 

5 this denunciation that Caglioſtro had been ar- 
reſted on the twenty-cighth of December 178g, | 


8 
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15 peed in the dungeons of the taquiGion: 


In ſearching his houſe, little money was found; 


but there were jewels and rich clothes, and, 
among others, ſome Turkiſh drefſes. 
--Hitherto nothing had appeared which audi 
afford reaſon for treating him with rigor: but ere 
Jong, in different houſes at Rome which he had 
hired, written proofs were diſcovered of a con- 


ſpiracy that he had formed againſt the city, 
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againſt the Eccleſiaſtical State, and againſt the 


| pope himſelf. The tedious examination of his 


cauſe produced ſuſpicions that he was a partiſan 
of the © French principles.“ The proceedings 


were long and ſecret, and gave riſe to a variety 


of conjectures. At length, on the ſixteenth of 
April 1791, he received his ſentence, by which 
he was condemned to perpetual impriſonment. 
His wife, who, as the reward of her informa- 
tion, had been arreſted at the ſame time with 
him, was ſhut up in a convent. For a while 
thoughts were entertained of putting him to 
death: but, for that purpoſe, it would have been 
neceſſary to have his trial proſecuted to judge- 
ment by the Holy Office, and to condemn him 
for the crime of ſarcery. This would have been 
adding ridicule to horror: and the court of 
Rome was afraid to put this additional weapon 
— ne Mey hand. of ann. which already 
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combated with ſo great advantage. He was 
transferred to the caſtle of {one in the 
duchy of Urbino. £5 
The world remained ſome time ignorant of | 
the real crimes for which he was puniſhed. 
His trial, however, was afterward publiſhed by 
piece - meal; the pope allowing this deviation 
from the general rule which required that ſuch 
proceedings ſhould remain buried in the moſt 
profound ſecrecy. The publication of his trial 
informed the curious inquirer that the great crimes 
of Caglioſtro were his being or at leaſt pretend- 
ing to be initiated in the myſteries of Egyptian 
free · maſonry, and in thoſe of the ſect of the .il- 
luminati. To the eyes of that ignorant and fa- 
natic court of Rome, this appeared ſufficient to 


prove him cloſely connected with thoſe princi- 


ples which were at once dreaded by def; potio 
authority and by orthodox yy. 

But, in ſpite of all the efforts of the Holy 
See, they were making rapid progreſs: they 
even ſpread beyond the limits of France. In 
the beginning af the year 1791 there appeared 
at Venice a philoſophic treatiſe on the interdi&, 
in which the language of the goſpel was thus 
| parodied—* Verily, verily, I fay unto you, the 
* empire of reaſon is at hand ; and the thunders 
* of the Walden ſhall not prevail againſt it. 
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CHAPTER V 
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ain received by France from the Court of Rome, 


Ss. 


Pn Is. a: till perſiſted i in the NUM 
Which he had profeſſed ſince the commence- 

ment of our troubles, Such conduct was not 
pleaſing to the majority of the members of the 
Sacred College: they recommended to the holy 
father what they called frmmeſs : they hoped 
thus to produce a ſchiſm in France, and to ſave 
there at leaſt a part of the immunities of the 
church. A ſchiſm held out the . proſpe& of 
faithful ſervants oppoſed to rebellious ſons: 
e and was. it not better to divide the family than 


4 ſuffer ĩt to be entirely loſt ? It was, after all, 
only ordering the amputation of ſome rotten 


e branches, for the ſake of ſaving, the trunk.” 
- The godly. Romans relied. at the fame time on 
ſucceſs in another way, and employed the arts 
of intrigue: in France to procure. it. They 
hoped that the king would ſet. to the orthodox 


party an impoſing example by refuſing to re- 
* ceive. the ſacrament from the ſacrilegious hands 


of an infamous wretch who had taken the oath 
(ſuch were their chatitable expreſſions). But 
Louis was not yet W led _— by his coun- 
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gratification of that triumph. 


Soon after, e ſun e which then 


ditional pain to the Roman court. One of 

| thoſe infamous woretches who had taken the oath 

Hobel, the new biſhop of Paris,—iffued a man- 
date, in which, to calm (as be ſaid) the”con- 


ſciences of his flock, he enumerated a us of ; 


holy biſhops who had all been elected by the 


tune, he formed the reſolution of puniſhing thoſe 


refractory prelates who had ſet the example of 
revolt from the Holy See. Toward the end of 


April, a brief was received at Paris, ſigned with 


the name of Pius, followed by the ſignature of 


the abbe Royou, in which the former biſhop of 


Autun was ſuſpended from his functions, and 
declared excommunicate at the expiration of 

forty. days, unleſs he returned to a ſenſe of his 
duty. It has. been aſſerted. that an auto-da-ferwas: ese 


celebrated at Rome, at which his effigy made a 
conſpicuous figure, clad in a ſambenita : but this 
Was a tale invented by ſome wag who wiſhed 
to furniſh- a. counterpart to what really hap- 
pened at Paris, where the pope's effigy, de- 
corated with all his pontifical robes, had been 

burned by the multitude in the intoxication of 


people. The pope was now ſenſibly alarmed, - 
and mounnfully ſaid “ I forefee it! France will 
« eſcape from me! To prevent that mĩsfor- 
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a. a dn very Aiferent Fe that which bad 
actuated their anceſtors.. 
The attention of the court of Rowe was en- 
aged by more ſerious trifles. Although the 
Civil conſtitution of the clergy now ſeemed to be 
nearly forgotten, the Holy See was zealouſlyem- 
ployEd in endeavouring to cure that wound. 1 in- 
1 on the Roman church. | | 
In the month of May was appointed a new 
. congregation of thirteen cardinals and five pre- 
- lates, who exerted their talents in compoſing a 
conſolatory letter to the biſhops, rectors, cu- 
| rates, who had bad the godly courage to Fen 
| taking the conſtitutional oath. + 
In the midſt of. theſe tranſactions, the at 


5 from Turin brought intelligence of Louis's flight. 


This was a ſubject of exultatian for the court of 
Rome: feſtive preparations were made to cele- 
brate that great event: a crowd of Frenchmen 
ſet out from Rome to enrol themſelves under 
the banners of their king now reſtored to li- 


I berty. Pius diſpatched to the nuncio Pacca, 


who reſided at Bruſſels, a letter moſt patheti- 
cally affectionate, in which he congratulated 
Louis on his deliverance, recommended him to 
the protection of heaven, wiſhed him “ a ſpeedy, 
- * peaceable, and triumphant return to his king- 
dom.“ The Roman populace hurried in a fit of 
enthuſiaſm to the palace inhabited by the French 
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-» , king's aunts, and rent the air with repeated 
ſhouts of“ Vive il re di Francia! The prieſts 

ran from ſtreet to ſtreet vociferating prayers ſor 

the king delivered from the hands of his miſ- 
3 creant perſecutors +. Even the cardinal de 

Bernis himſelf, forgetful of his age and cha- 

| rater, indulged in the demonſtrations of puerile 


This delirium; however, was ſoon ſucceeded 


by poignant regret and even by the ſting, of to- 2 


pentance. The Roman court were ſenſible that 


Le they had provoked a ſtorm of vengeance from 


which they could not eſcape ; yet, inſtead of 
taking any ſteps to appeaſe the French nation 
whoſe triumph could now no longer be con- 
ſidered as problematic, they braved her reſent- 
ment, laboured to excite a ſchiſm in her bo- 

ſom, and proſcribed all thoſe wha eee in 
her revolution. 


The archbiſhop of denz whom Pius had 
created a cardinal, was become one of the,prin- 
cipal objects of his animoſity. The pontiff had 
inſiſted that he ſhould either revoke his accept- 
ance of the civil conſtitution of the clergy or re- 
nounce his cardinalitian dignity. Lomente had 1 7 


** Long live the king ef France! 


+ The Italian expreſſion, e e literally OA — 
men vile ſcoundrels. | 
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« me no alternative but that of becoming a 


_ , © traitor to my country, or reſigning the hat. 1 


© eannot poſſibly heſitate, and I fend it back to 


- fratory/collegue had merited. The pope there- 
_ fore thought it his duty to hold a ſecret con- 
- _ toward the end of September 1791, and 


on this occaſion, he inveighed with _ viru- 
Je againſt the French principles. 

Thus the Roman government sd the 
| thunder-clouds which were to burſt over their 
own heads ; and their terror inereaſed in the 


ſume proportion with their averſion to France, 
_ which- was embittered to the higheſt degree, 
when the incorporation of the Comtat was at 


length voted on the eighth of October. From 


hat moment they no longer obſeryed any 
| | boubds either in the expreſſions of their hatred, | 


or in their vexatory meaſures, for which the 
care of their own ſafety ſerved as a pretext, 
They cauſed gibbets to be erected during the 


; ; dnfwered this 1 with a courage which 
was not congenial to him, but which the cir- 
cumſtances demanded—* Your holineſs leaves 


© your: holineſs.” But a voluntary reſignation 
was not, in the eyes of the Sacred College, a pu- 
niſhment; and puniſhment was what their re- 


* 


' to eraſe the name of Lomenie from the lift of 
cardinals. In the diſcourſe which he pronounced 


night at the doors of ſeveral houſes, particularly 


* 


"hat of ide preGdent- of the cxxore; who! wis 


threatened by the murmurs of the populage: - 


they exerciſed the moſt oppreſſive yigilanee with 


reſpe&-to foreigners : they ordered every inn- T 


| keeper to give in a liſt of all the perſons who lodg- 
eld with him: they commanded the governors of 


the frontier towns to admit none who could not 


produce an expreſs written order from the Holy | 


See. They now dreamed of nothing but inſur- 
rections; and in ſome places, as at Orvieto and 


being realiſed.” The tremendous. cry of © Vu 
« Ja libertd * !” was there heard to reſound; and 


2 band of 54i7ri were ſent to diſperſe the fatious 
multitude. A certain Octavio Capelli was ac- 


cuſed of inſidelity: the Holy Office, which in or- 
dinary times diſplayed much greater moderation 
at Rome than in any other catholic country, 
thought that the circumſtances of the preſent 
period made ſeverity its duty, even at the riſk of 
ineurring odium and ridicule: accordingly Ca- 


pelli, as * vifienary, an impoſtor, a fret. mau, 
% man ſuſpected of hereſy,” was condemned to 


ſeven years impriſonment. Soon after, a Ragu- 
ſan monk, who was held in reſpect at Rome and 


even connected with the dean of the Sacred Col- 


leres was ſuddenly arreſted n that r 


% 


" TAY BY * Libe y for ever! 1 & 


Civita-Vecchia, thoſe dreams were on the eve of 


, * 


>» 


os * 


- tribunals bis crimes were thoſe of being a free- 


maſon * in * _ RE as Cn 
— 

"During this * the following year the — 
"af Rome accumulated- the ' proofs of its terror, 
and of its enmity to the French revolution. The 


"Rs aunts of Louis XVI. had repaired to Rome in 
gqueſt of an aſylum from the perſecutions to 


which their family and their religion ſtood ex- 
poſed. They were received there leſs even as 
princeſſes than as victims. The cardinal de 
Bernis accommodated them in his hotel, and, 
by his reſpectful attentions, laboured to conſole 
them ſor the loſs of that unbounded homage 
which they no longer received at the court of 
their nephew. The pope directed the princeſs 
della een eee to . 


them. 


— were FA followed by that: cen: 
but impotent champion of the Roman preroga- 


| * the abbẽé Maury, who came to ſeek at 
Rome the reward of his exertions, an indemni- 


fication for his g/orious defeat. Pius could not 
have treated him better in conſequence of a 


N victory: he made him the offer of an apartment 


in the Vatican; but the modeſt abbe contented 


5 bimſeif with a lodging in the houſe 'of the Car- 


dinal ſecretary of ſtate, 7 
Scarcely arrived at Rome, he was nominated 
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archbiſhop of Thebes: he was deſtined for an 
important miſſion, and allowed a ſalary of fixty 
thouſand Roman crowns. He beſpoke rich 
liveries, and prepared to prove himſelf, by the 
diſplay of great luxury, the worthy repreſents- 
ive of © the ſervant of the ſervants, of God v. 
On the firſt of May his miſſion was declared: he 


was to repair as nuncio to the diet of Frankfort. 


He 'was conſecrated archbiſhop of Nicæa in 
Saint Peter's cathedral, in preſence of Louis's 
aunts; by the cardinal Zelada, aſliſted by two 


_ refra@tory and fugitive French biſhops . thoſe of 


— The choice of ſuch a 


of all thoſe haut 
themſelves 1 


7 Roman prelates who ſaw 
ed to a foreign prieſt diſtin- 
guiſhed only by ſeme' uſeleſs talents. But the 
pope has fo o : Maury is to ſet out for 
Frankfort: be will moſt aſſuredly obtain the 
reſtitution of the 8 for he himſelf bas 
promiſed that he will. 

It was at this epoch "_ the war had juſt blazed 


forth between France and the confederate poten- 


tates. Pius, not content with giving them the 
aid of his oriſons, ſeemed alſo to make prepara · 
ene OY the * with; ORs Res. 


J lity of the popes. +2 2. 


ich W 2h tend Ge pod 
vol. 11. | A | 


tid ene e lh dermideble their 
numbers as e valour. Let us attend him 
in his reviews - - a8 bot c;;: 
The Wai pong; had at this time a com- 
pany of 'a! hundred Switzera, and one of hal- 
berdiers· two companies, the one of light horſe, 
_ the other of euiraſſiers, neach donſiſting of two 
hundted men indiſſerentiy mounted: the eity 
guard; forming a regiment of. two hundred, 
known! by the appellation: of the Red-coats— 
the garriſon of the caſtle of Saint-Angelo,amount- 
ing to about à hundred - hatallion of Corſi- 
cans- the garriſons of Civita- Vecchia and An- 
eona, comptiſing about three thouſand Total 


of the totals; ſiye thouſand mend tort lie 30 


It was on theiſtrength of this; army. that the 


court of Rome began their warlike prepara- 


tions, and conceived the: project of farming a 
military line which ſhould extend from the 
Adriatic td the Mediterranean. Accordingly 

they gave orders for the march of troops and 
te tranſportation of; artillery—augmented the 
garriſon in the caſtle af daint· Angelo ſent their 
treaſurer to Oiyità · Vecchia to expedite the in- 
tended armaments directed that town to be 
put into a ſtate capable of ſuſtaining, a, fiege— 
and even named a generaliſſimo: but where 


was a ſit man to be found in the Eccleſiaſtical 


State? They were obliged to borrow one from 


; IF, 4 
s * * * 


| 845 
bc af the powers at war with: the common 
enemy The choice firſt fell upon Capranica, 
who had been for ſome time in the ſervict of 


BR 


the king of -Sardinia—afterward: -ypon. baron 


92 Marwitz, a Pruſſian officer: nor wus he the laſt; 
Meaſures of policy, are called in to the aid of 
thoſe military preparatives: A ſecret congre- 
gation is held at the houſe of cardinal Gerdyl. 
Ihe eritical aſpect of the times calls for fome 

| grand expedient: what deciſive determination 
will their wiſdom adopt That of propoſing 4 
jubilee to avert the diſaſtets Ae is over 
L 1 church of Rome of nan 
Hoſtilities of chis Kind oight well hin been 
paſſod over in ſilent diſdain. The French go- 


vernment, however, thought proper to notice 
them. In the month of July, when giving. to 


the nation an account of the diſpoſitions of the 
different European powers, it announced to 
them that the court of Rome was alſo be- 
come the irreconcilable enemy of France that 
it had moſt loudly proteſted againſt the ſeifure 
of Avignon—that, to ſupport” its claims, it had 
made application to all the powers, even to 
Ruſſia- that it refuſed to admit” any diplomatic 
agent of the republic, under hat title ſoever— 
that France might already conſider dre as 
come to an open rupture with the papacy, '/ 
But the Holy See n no doubt, that it 
R2 
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might, under ſhelter of its own feebleneſs, brave 
with impunity'a power which already ſhowed 
itfelf formidable. The inſolent manifeſto of the 
duke of Brunſwick makes its appearance: it is 


© received at Rome with enthufiaſtic tranſport : 


it is tranſlated into Italian, and-;profuſely diſtri- 
buted :: it is confidered as the ſignal for the an- 
nihilation of the impions race of Frenchmen; and 
perſecution is exerciſed with increaſed virulence 
againſt the - individuals of their nation. Ihe 
French government however overlocks theſe 
neh outrages with ligb · minded diſdain. Its 
attention is occupied by more momentous in- 
tereſts: it has juſt aſſumed the republican form, 
and is on tha; ere of nn. ee 


midable. 100 


About this ee eee in public. :A, let 
_ addreſſed by an anonymous writer to Pius 
VI. In it the pontiff was treated with extreme 
. ſeverity: it contained an acrĩmonious enumera- 
tion of his defects and his faults, and retraced 
the principal. features of his reign. From the 
_" following paſſage a judgement may be formed of 

the ſtyle of that letter, which is rather a monu- 
ment of eloquent. indignation than a hiſtoric do- 
5 cument,—* Lou concur, by your contributions, 
in the cruſade of the enemies of France. The 
e draining of the Pontine marſhes, which might 
have. crowned: * with . covers you with 


— K 
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5 it is eig better _— I 
«abſolute robbety; ſinee you have ufurped that 
__ «vaſt tract, and converted it into prititipality 
E for your nephew, to whom you have, per fas 
«x e, given an" eſtabliſtiient equal to the 
Aopulence of ſome ſovereigns. Had vou not 
already incurred "exceſſive guilt in roihin 
_ * your people, as well by the enormous ſums 52 
* ill expended in the inſipid conſtruttion of a 
« ſacriftly which will never be any thing better 
than E monument of your foolifh vanity and 
* want of taſte—as by the ſequent emiffion of 
paper money by which you Have tripled the 
debts of the ſtate? In another place the 
anonymous author reproaches him with having 
taken for his model thoſe fanatic popes who had 
| elevated their throne on the baſis of ſtupid folly 
and ignorarice, inſtead of the prudent Benedict 
XIV., who, above all things, av6ided theologic 
' Giſputes: He adds—* For you, holy father! 
* was reſerved” the taſk of overturning that 
_ -< throne of folly-to:which the mot hameful vices 
have raifed you, and on which you have only 
diſplayed vahity, i ignorance, prefumption, and 
« the moſt greedy nepotfſm. | How impru- 
* n in 4 8 =_ father ! to fer Yourſelf 1 .. 


| id e e e. Uſtine- 
don between right and wrong. 


K 3 


5 . the e bee e ecken when 
Fu the ions of your privete"and public life 
ae ſo many proofs of your atheiſm and im- 
E morality!” Sc. The writer concluded by re- 
commending to him to abdicate the throne, and 
dictating to him the language in which he ought 
to addreſs the catholic world in diſavowing all 
5 he follies. e * N lent the ſanction of his 
be authority, ii I. * 
This lene: philippic did not produce at 
Rome the effe& which had been expeRed from 
it. The eye of male volence even diſcovered im it 
| themarks of exaggeration ; its author was view- 
ed in no other light than as one of thoſe elo- 
quent infigels: who had ſworn to overturn the 
throne and the altar: it ſupplied with new argu- 
TW ments the enemies of the French revolution, and 
ED, Furniſhed, an additional proof that men often 
„ their aim by overſhooting the mark. 
; Within 2 ſhort time after, the executive coun- 
| of came much, nearer to it by ſpeaking to the 
1 pontiff i in vigorous language which was not in- | 
: . conſiſtent. either with, French urbanity or with 
; truth, In the beginning of December he re- 
0 ceived from | them a letter ſuperſoribed, The 
executive council of the French republic, to 
the prince biſhop of Rome.” They very ener- 
getically demanded of him the enlargement of 
ſeveral Frenchmen who! were un confined 


d Nome, . Pontiff of the Roman church“ 
ſaid they Aitherto ruler of a ſceptre which is 
ready to eſcape from your graſp l know the 
__ 4maxtims of the French republic. Too juſt to 
«tavelany thing to conceal even in diplomacy 
Etoo powerful to employ menaces - but too 
— — to overlobk an outrage—ſlie is 
ready to wrengerit n peategble-youlmatibns 
bend prove ineffectual. l 5th 
But his holineſs: had in ſome reſpects e 
pated thoſe reclamations: even before they 
reached him, he had cauſed ſeveral French ar- 
tiſts to be ſet at liberty, of whoſe number were 
Chinard an able ſculptor, and Ratel. On the 
thirteenth of November they had been releaſed, 
having recovered: all- their effects, even to their 
nationa] cockades. But we had ſtill ſeveral 
cauſes of complaigt againſt the court of Rome. 
Sdnie fubaltern officers, natives of France, who 
were in the Roman ' ſervice, were ſhaven, de- 
graded; ſent to the galleys, for having ſpoken 
favourably of their country. The cardinal of 
Vork, biſhop of Fraſcati, had prohibited the 
innkeepers of his dioceſe to receive any French- 
man into their houſes. The pulpit, the con- 
feſßonal every thing, was employed to exaſpe- 
rate the people againſt us. Blinded by fear and 
rage, deſpotiſm, as frequently is the caſe, exhi- 
Ated itfelf at once in a ridiculous and an atro-— 
24 . 


_ of miltia to 0 Ki e of the-ordinary | 


min their appearance than his holinefs' 


I The recruiting ſervice meanwhile way proſe» 
eember, the pontiff publicly announced, that, 


_ although he had no reaſon to apprehend, any 
hoſtilities and intended to preſerve a perfect 


Viiding a chief for that army which was aſſem- 


* 5 9 
. | , . 
. _ PR 
— 
A 


guard. Thoſe militia-men;” fill more groteſque 


ttoops, becarhe'a ſubject of laughter We che eiti- 


zens ! 'whereppon the Holy See. iſſued firift or- 
ders that people ſhould conſider them as real | 
ſoldiers, - under'' pain of i corporal puniſhment. 
Some wags, however, having. in contempt of 
that injunctſon, made themſelves merry at the 
expenſe of the Roman militia- men, atoned for 


their forbidden merriment under the ſtrokes of 
re tor „eit iy ado; po, 


cated with activity; and, toward the end of De- 


neutrality, he felt it nevertheleſs his duty to 


provide ſot᷑ the ſecurity of his coaſts, and to raiſe 
troops in his different 1 ſafe- 


baue of his capital. 5 Ae: 


He did not loſe tg of the/necelhty of Wo: 


bliog-4t his command. Several had already 


been propoſed.” The choice ſeemed. for ſome 
time to be fixed on an Auſtrian general, by name 


Caprara, who, after having'viewed thoſe heroes 


X X 
* 1 
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| Sangre the firſt muſket 
hot, they would all run away, and leave him 
A fed with the enemy,” 

„n eee Gare of allairg, and fuck the 0 . 
per of the. public mind, when an incident, Far | 
mmer extraordinary than unforeſeen, intervened = 
to precipitate a cataſtrophe id every e | 
ſtance. tended to accelerate. | 503 ffs; 

For ſame time autecedent, the 83 feld. 
ing in Rome had bern able, to diſcover from ſe- 
veral indications. that there exiſted an intention 
of involving them all in a general proſcriptian: 
and the mildeſt reproach that can be brought 
againſt. the Roman government, is, that it did 
not redouble its diligence to defeat that horrible 
 conſpiracy., At that, period we had not at Rome 
any acknowledged agent: but our miniſter at 
Naples had ſent thither one of his ſecretaries of 

legation, Baſſeville, to plead the cauſe of his op- 
preſſed compatriots... Baſſeville had obtained 
from the ſecretary of ſtate, an anſwer calculated 

to remove all uneaſineſs; and the pontiff himſelf 
had increaſed their unſuſpecting ſecurity by ſome 
of thoſe, phraſes which appear the ſpontaneous 

effuſions of candor. The French were prepars 
ing to attend one of their meetings when they 
learned the diſaſter that had happened to our 
admiral's veſſel after the expedition to Naples; 


and they made a collection among themſelves "Io 


* * 
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fo Suti 06 the reparation of th"damages, 
Such was the object of their firſt td meetings 
in the palace of the academy. They were to 
meet a third time to deliberate on the means of 
ſubſtitüting, in lieu of the ancient armorial in- 
figtiiz which decorated that palace, the arms of 
the republic. But the populace, misinformed re.. 
ſpecting the object of the intended meeting, 
furicuſſy crowded to the academy, where they 
arrived before the artiſts. Baſſe ville, and Flotte 
a major belonging to the fleet off Naples, were 


ide felt we had exhibited the trioolor cockade: 


on that very day they had worn it at à viſit 
which they paid to the ſecretary of ſtate, "who 
fſiaid to them, The cockade is no longer a 
badge which the French are prolubited to 

| wear If Nome. „ 
During the interval procedling e boör of the 
appointed meeting, theſe two Frenchmen were 
taking an airing in/a coach? Baſſeville had with 
him his wife and child. Their carriage lowly 
moved along the Co, one of the broadeſt and 
moſt frequented ſtreets of Rome. The Roman 
government has aſſerted that the affected diſplay | 
of the trieolor cockade had irritated the popu- 
lace. It was rather the government itſelf that 
had excited them to acts of violence, by ſo many 


preceding meaſures ſtrongly ſtamped with the 
| — of hatred to all * attached to 


France. Be that, however, as it may, the French 
ings, ſtones, and muſket- hots. Baſſeville orders 
his coachman to drive home, ſprings from the 
carriage, oppoſes the efforts made by major 
Flotte to defend him, when ſuddenly he feels 
himſelf pierced with a bayonet. The ſoldiery, 
unreſtrained, by any control, drag him expiring 
to the adjacent guard-houſe, and ſeem to have 
given the ſignal for a general maſſacre. 4 
crowd of wretches ravening for carnage run 
about the ſtreets, vociferating Long live the 
By — The holy faith for ever! — 
my for ever I Death to all the French!“ 
2 - Meantime the pupil-penſioners of the aca- 
En terrified through the halls, and ſaw 
themſelves in danger of being mne. n | 
the maſter · productions of the art. 0 
Several facts deeply inculpate a go- 
vernment. Some ſtatements, -whieh' are at leaſt 
of queſtionable authority, tend to exculpate it, 
by throwing the provocation on the ſide of the 
French. If we were diſpoſed to anticipate the 
deciſion of hiſtory, to which alone it belongs to 
pronounce between theſe contradidtory aſſertions 
at . et when Wee ſhall be damen 
l &3t1 N. . 74 orm 41 


ee eee e e He 
tholomgar's day, A. D. 1572, will me to the mind 
of the reader, | | 


ly 


| to/filehce; we would ſuy that Rome—at- this 
time crowded with mal contents of various de- 
ſeriptions, but all unanimous in deteſting the 


French revolution, all faithfully perſeverant in 
mat deteſtation which they conſidered as a duty 
A muſt have contained, if not numerous accom- 


plices, at leaſt numerous confidants, of that hor. 


do aſſume, be contented himſelf wih ſaying, 


rible conſpiracy. to which the unfortunate Baſſe- 
ville fell. a victim ; that the government could 
not be ignorant of it; that, as it did not prevent 

ũts execution, it may fairly be accuſed of having 
at/leaft- connived: at it; and that this ſuſpicion 
derives. confirmation from the ſtyle of the edict 
iued three days after by the pope : ſor, inſtead 
of małing a diſavowal in the moſt decifive'lan- 

- guage and in that hypocritically mouraful tone 
vrhich Italian daplicity muſt have found if eaſy 


through the organ of his ſecretary of ſtate Ze- 
lada, that he fſenſibly felt the teſtimonies which 
if the people of Rome had given him, on the 

preceding days, of their attachment to religion 
and their affection for his holineſs's perſon ; 
but chat the holy: father was offifed to ſee 
that the ſame people, amid the emotions to 
__ which they had yielded in expreſſing their | 
__ * ſentiments, had ſuffered themſelves to be hur- 
* ried on to ſome exreſſes- whith had difturbed the 
_ **: public tranyuillity—excefles unbecoming a na- 


« dag "RY to pride themſelves ori ab | 
been nurtured with good precepts, and Wale 
up in the principles of a morality whôoſe "every 
* maxim recommends peace, gentleneſs, and 
* charity toward our neighbour. In another 
part, his holineſs commands bis ſubjects to 
« keep themſelves in future in 2 mire calm flate 
to refrain from all kind of tumult or affem- 
blage to do 10 damage to" any hotel or any flop 
„Land not to iu any perſon, of whatſoever 
origin er o. or e 
eee ere 841 | 
And it was in this bft and Kndetty indulgent 
bene xhke the court of Rome expreſſed their 
diſapprobation of a horrible crime” committed 
againſt a French agent who had been received = 
by their principal miniſter a few hours before! 
Was it thus that they hoped to diſarm the re- 
ſentment of the formidable republic whict at 
that time made ſuceeſsful oppoſition to a great 
part of Europe, . the: wol 
firmly eſtabliſhed thrones ? DA 
l any thing could cops tes ee 
than/the phlegmatic' unconcern of the court of 
Nome on iueh an occaſion;' it was the patience 
of the French government which condeſcended 
to reſt ſatisfied with ſuch a cold diſavowal,' and 
whoſe anger was ne wo ſome nnn, 
4 repentance. io wink 


- But the indignation which - muſt have fired 

. 4 

partial obſerver, if there were any ſuch at the 

time —is at leaſt energetically expreſſad in an 

anonymous letter addreſſed from Florence to the 

2 cardinal Zelada, and dated January 25. By it 

we are informed that . his eminence Zelada, a 
man of ſuch reputed mildneſs and conciliat- 

f Ling diſpotion, was, at this critical- moment 

eben che lives of all che French ſeembd to be 

« in danger, ſeated by the -pope's: ſide, calmly 

40 entertaining him with the ſucceſſive details of 

« the ſhocking ſcene which the; populace were 

acting in the ſtreets of Rome. Ah l. cardinal 

_« Zelada, what is become of that reputation for 

E prudence, ability, and humanity, of which you 

had been twenty years in; poſſeſſion; and which 

< cauſed. you to be beloved by the miniſters of 

France and Spain, courted. by all foreigners, 

' -*< andheld in eſtimation through all Europe ? 

What! you compel us then to conſider that 
A brilliant reputation as one of the uſurpations 

L of. the court of Rome, and to view you no 

. longer as that able miniſter hom the world 

« was, pleaſed to think you, but as a detected 

« hypocrite whoſe conduct inſpires n as 

much contempt as averſion?“? | 
To account, however, for that ok ks of 
— government after an event that might 


4 


a * overthrow, it is only ne- 
ceſſary to tecollect that our government, though 
_ _ with glorious ſucceſſes,, might ill ab. 
pear to ſtand on dubious ground; that the, Holy 
See had as a rampart, to ſhelter it from our reſent- 
ment, a great part of Italy—of that .count try 
whieh was ſtill thought inacceſſible to our, arms; ; 
and eſpecially. that it was ſurrounded by . perfi 5 
dious counſellors, who, making heaven a party in 
the deſence of their purely mundane intereſts, 
talked of nothing but celeftial vengeance, from 
which it was impoſſible for the e facrile- 
giaus; regicide nation to eſcape. 

The pontiff, however, did not 8 fach blind 
relianoe on theſe great motives of ſecurity as not 

to adopt other precautions. He conſigned to . 
oblivion! his grounds of complaint againſt the 5 
court of Naples, and, in concert with it, planned 
meaſures of defence. He viſited his arſenals 


1 and his-pawn-bank *, to appreciate the aſſiſtance 


which he might expect from thoſe two grand 
ſinews of war, ſteel and gold. Alas! they were 
both very feeble : no cannons in the arſenals, 
little gold in the coffers! But his Principal re- 
ſource was the fanaticiſm of the Roman popu- 
"Jace; -and he ſpared no pains to render it ſub- 


a * Adjnth'5:piefd=dpawn\ brckces's office; buy on u Wote G- A 


tetiſive ſcale than ours, and with this further difference, that 

the goyernment, i. e. bis holineſs, was the head pawn · broker. | 

See Chap. XXXI. toward the end of this volume. | 0 
/ . 
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benden ts his Views.” At this time he carried 


on mtrigues in all the courts of Italy, and, ſetting 
Was the feruples of intolerance, was in concert 
Vin that of Saint-Jaines's' aguinft the common 


enemy of the peace of Enrope.- Thoſe two courts 
of Rome and London ſeemed to have divided 

heaven and earth between them; the one re- 
; ſerving to ae nrx agen — other 


* 


the political. F | 
- "= — beſt oY peter tl double 
Character of temporal prinee and pontiff z and, 
foreſeeing that the vengeance of France could 
be at mdſt only procraftinated, he called forth, by 
5 energetic proclamations; all his means of de- 
„ e the bell,” ſaid he in 
done of them, 4 which ſhall announce ap inva- 
4 ſion, Tet all the men run to arms; let them 
Fi. ſend off to the interior of the country all the 
_ © Ghttſe and forage; let them ſet fire to what 
eber elfe remains; and let them endaauour to 


. 


oe defray by every profiicable mean” 4 lawleſs and 
Bs mercileſs enemy.” —Such were the expreſſions 
ud by the father of the faithful, the nes gelen 
: of the God of mercy! 

He contented himſelf however with exborting 
| andioviting, becauſe he was convinced, he ſaid, 
that'all his ſubjefts, - equally. good catholies as 

* . good citizens,” would eonſider it as their duty to 
combat a horde of * e had 2 2 


; ts to bvetturt; WTO they! went, 0 wa 
and the altar.” —He. next promiſed ſndemnis 
fications' for lolfes, rewards for '9iRitipulthil 
' ations, and particularly a complete amneſty to 


criminals who ſhould ſtep forward to expiate their 
trimes by fighting in defence of the fate” and of reli. 


From this levy en maſſe, thus called forth 


in che name of heaven and earth, he excepted 
none but old men above the age of fixty years, 
children below that of ſixteen; infirm perſons, 
and eccleſiaſtics in general, whoſe function it 
was to “ raiſe their hands on the mountain oy 
the faithful were combating i in the plain.” 

This extraordinary proclamation would alone 


have been ſufficient to juſtify the meaſures which 


were at length taken againſt the court of Rome, 
and even againſt the catholic church. How was 
it poſſible any longer to acknowledge, as the 


prevailing religion in a ſtate; that religion of 
which the ſovereign pontiff, with his ſacred 


book in his hand, dates proclaim to the univerſe 
that it is neceſſary to deſtroy an enemy by every 
draflicable mean—encourages to the commitſion 


of erimes by the facility of expiation, in abſolv- 
ing all criminals'who ſhall ſtep forth to“ fight - 


in defence of the ſtate and of religion” and 
ſanctions the ſlothful idleneſs of the prieſts by 


deſtining them to remain inactive ſpectators 


of thoſe combats' i in which they impel their 
vor. 11, | 5 


| Hack an ea ah undertaken for 
their own defence? In the age of the cru. 
fades, in that of the league“, did fanaticiſm 
ever ſpeak in nguage n more abſurd or more in- 
tolerant? 
The emperor alſo. was ane of the principal 
; ſuppotters of Pius, who received from him coun- 
_ fels, eulogiums, encouragements, and who with 
godly tranquillity beheld the Engliſh and Spaniſh 
2 — protecting Italy from invaſion,” But the 
| ſucceſſes of the coalition were neither conſtant 
nor wor. ug the Picmonteſe army had ſut- 
fered repeated checks; and it was {till neceſſary 
to obſerve fome delicacy of conduct toward 
| France... Inſtead, therefore, of braying the re 
publie, the pontiff, toward the end of June, or- 
dered the reſtoration of a French tartane which 
had been captured by one of his guardacgſfas, and 
carried to Civita-Vecchia : for he was © not,” he 
ſaid, * at war with France.“ By what epithet 


- thall we charaRteriſe that pontif Pho dares to 


aſſert that he is“ not at war with France,” yet 
invites his ſubjects to deſtroy. all the French © by 
« every practicable mean,” and labours in every 
court of Europe to excite enemies againſt them? 


9 K a efewoſance. which more firongly * 
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rated tan his falqtary dread of Fraiics in rew- 


dering him ſtill cautious, was the feebleneſs of 
his reſources; Of this he every day gained freſh 
ceonviction. Toward the conelufion of the year 
1793 the taxes were burdenſome and ill paid: 
proviſions” were ſcarce and dear: the people 
vented loud murmurs on ſeeing them embarked 
and ſent off to ſupply the fleefs of the confedefate 
powers. Two thonths after, neceſſity contyelled 


the adaption of .4 meaſure Which at any other 


time. would have been deemed more than bold. 
The new treaſurer, Laporta, who had ſueceeded 
the ſquanderer Ruffo, put in requiſition the plate 
belonging to the churches, for the purpoſe of de- 
voting it to the mintage of ten millions of ſmall 
coin, intended to eee n Paying 5 
the ccau r. 
Pius eagerly laid held on ey bed 
which afforded him an opportunity of diſplay- 
ing bis zel. In the firſt montlis of the year 
1794, ſucceſs ſeemed to ſmile on the Auſtrian 
arms. The emperor had conceted the ide of 
placing himſelf, at leaſt during a while, at the 
head of his army. Such a glorious inſtance of 
ſelf-devotion appeared to Pius deſerving of en- 
couragement and even of recompenſe: accord- 
ingly he ſent to Francis II. a golden medal re- 
preſenting Saint Peter-and Saint Paul, and in- 
cloſed in a relique-caſe. © Fight,” ſaid he to 
$2 i | 


bim) in a letter which accompanied the preſent 
fight in the name of thoſe two valiant ſol- 


| 40 diers of Chriſt.“ This 'Exhortation reached 
! the emperor, obs after bis precipitate re- 
treat; it was diſapproved even at Rome: but 
the pope had contrafted the habit of committing 
Actions which alternately. expoſed him to ridi- 
cule and reſentment ; nor ſhall we ſee an end of 
ſuch conduct until the hour of his downfall. 
' + The, remainder of the year 1794 was ſpent in 
1 — 05 means to procure a ſupply of ſpecie, and 
means to fanaticiſe the multitude. The former 


| proved a more difficult taſk than the latter. To 


carry on his military preparatives, an increaſ- 
ed expenditure became neceſſary, and, conſe- 
quently, an augmentation of taxes. The Ro- 
man people now, inſtead of riſing againſt the 
French, were near ring againſt their own go- 
vernment; and, at the termination of the year 
1794: attempted. to ſet fire to the palace of the 
duke Braſchi, whoſe riches l * 
amid the (> e diſred. EF | 
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| TS in irritating the minds of - the Romans: 
During the three preceding years, the pope had 
thought proper to prohibit the diverſions of the 
carneval, in conſideration of the calamities of 
the church. The lower orders alone ſuffered by 


latter. The impatient inhabitants of the Traſte- 
vere quarter and of the Porta del Popolo, ſhocked 
at that excluſive privilege, reſolved to have their 
ſhare alſo in the diverſions of the ſeaſon. On the 
Thurſday before Lent (of the year 1795) they 
ran about the ſtreets in maſs... On the follows 
ing Monday the patrols attempted by violence 
to repreſs. thoſe allies of | coarſe but innocent 
gaiety: the conſequence was an open inſurreg» 
tion, in which ſtilettoes and knives were em- 
ployed to ſecond the volleys of ſtones. The 
Borgheſe palace was beſieged : but a few hand - 


53 


this prohibition : the nobles alone diverted then 
ſelves; the law being mute with reſpect to the 


V Ya 


fuls of coin diſperſed the beſiegers. The duke 
Braſchi was involved in fimilar danger: his wife, 
. confined by fickneſs to he rbed, was near loſing 
her life in conſequence of the fright. The Piom- 
bini and Chigt palaces were preſe erved by barri- 
cadoes. waa 
Private individuals werg we TR ſufferers by 
this commotion : they were pillaged ; they were 
obliged to pay ranſoms. The terror was general 
throughout : Rome; and many foreigners fled 
from the eity. The government remained a 
_ paſſive ſpectator of the ſtorm in hope that it 
would prove no more than -a "tranſient | guſt, 
They did not diſcover in a ſe bands of plun- 
derers the elements of u ſerious inſurrection, 
The Romans at this time did not reſemble thoſe 
of their angeftars who, feceding to the Sacred 
Monat,” compelled the ſenate to pay deference 
to their wines nd much leſs thoſe Frenchmen 
of the faurteenth of July who in a fingle day 
fhoak the foundations of their ancient govern» 
ment. On this oecaſion (and it was perhaps the 
_ only inſtance of his prudent-management during 
4en years) the pope applied to the evil its true 
remedy. He did not confider this mutinous fit 
as indicative. of a ſettled wiſh for liberty. But, 
when the danger was paſt, he adopted indeed a 
meaſure which might well have been thought 
ridiculous. Sufficient reſpeR had not been paid 


0 bis agents : he therefore tought proper W 
declare the papal ſokters ividlad]e as their 
mater, and to announce that any inſult offeret 
to a fire would be deemed OW 1 big 
n, 

In the cotirſe of the year 1795, which was £9 


favourable to our arms, the pope did every thing 


in his power to avoid coming to a rupture witty 
us; arid even took ſome ſteps, which, at the ſame 
time that theyafforded glaring evidence of his ters 
ror, ſerved well enough to conceal his averſion. In 
Fuly he learnet that a French brigantine, chaſed 
by two Neapolitan tartanes, had been driven 
ahore on the coaſt of the Ecclefiaffical State, 
and that its hapleſs crew, eſcaped from ſhip- 
wreck and captivity, were roaming in the woods 
near the ſea-ſide; and in the utmoſt diſtreſs. His 
pontifical bowels yearned: he ſent affiſtance to 
thoſe unfortunates, cauſed their veſſel to be re- 
paired, and convoyed by an eſeort to a certain 
diſtance: On this occaſion he declared that he 
was at war with nobody, that he was deſirous of 
living wu Jour, ny did not mai injure * 
nation. | 
A ſingular” ih e even while 
he was cauſing public prayers to be offered up 
for the ſucceſs of the imperial armies, and laviſh- 
ing on them his plenary indulgences, he treated 
the ſubjeess of Auſtria witti greater ſeverity than- 


4 


bs exerciſed. e . ne . e 
year 1795 he detained in priſon two chaplains of 
tze caurt of Vienna, Monaco and Poli, on the 
charge of being attached to the opinions of the 
bilbop o of. Piſtoja. This, truly, was a fit moment 
t thigt of thoſ& puerile diſcuſſions, which at 
moſt were only worthy: of the attention of the | 
Church in ber hours of peaceful leiſur e! 

Ihe court of Rome had now preciſely reached 
the period of its greateſt, internal embarraſſments. 
Specie, proviſions, confidence in the government, 
- all was deficient. at the ſame time. Io palliate 
one diſeaſe which was already deemed incura- 
ble, they — another of more, dangerous | 
complexiop—the iſcontept. of the people, A 
new emiſſion of cedole was made, which were 
not exchangeable. for caſh in any ſums above 
five crowns. The venders of proviſions were 
obliged, at the cloſe of each week, to carry to 
the bank dello Spirito Santo a part of the ſpecie 
which they had received, and to accept cedole in 
exchange fox it: moſt of the convents were in· 
vited to ſend their. ſuperfluous plate to the mint; 
but all theſe reſources proved yet inſufficient ; 
and ſo urgent was the diſtreſs of the papal; trea _ 
ſury toward the end of December, that the pope 
3 conſented to ſell a great number of his car - 
_riages,, and forty. of his fineſt horſes, The ſum 


af . aner, which he raiſed by the 


. was quickly ſent to NO: pawn-bank 2 I 


bank dello Spirito Santa, which were . crowded; 


with people importunately preſſing for e 
change of their cedole. | « 333d, 159 


The immediate cauſe of. this Chalk diſtreſs | = 


lay in the military preparatiotig. which the. court. 


of Rome had the boldneſs. to make for the pure 


poſe of repelling an attack which their own ex- 


traordinary conduct bad provoked. In April 
1796, at the moment when they ſeemed deſirous 


of deprecating the ſtorm which already began to 
growl over their heads, a body of Neapolitan 
cayalry preſented themſelyes on the frontier, 
wiſhing to paſs through the Eccleſiaſtical State 
on their way to the Milaneſe. What did his 
holineſs now do to prove his neutrality? He 
appointed a commandant, who was directed to 
accompany the N ee and ie to them 
a ſupply of proviſions, ar Al 

This inſtance of partiality was not Ate hor, 
to conciliate the good-will, of a victorious gene · 
ral, who was already maſter of Lombardy, and 


who, ſtationed, at Milan as the centre of his pre- 


ſent and future conqueſts, threatened. all Italy, 
and particularly the papal territory. The court 
of Rome had not imagined that his ſucceſſes 
would be durable; and, according as they had 
appeared certain or doubtful, the pope had al- 


ternately behaved with ſuppleneſs or arrogance. 
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In the ſpring of 1796 he plainly perceived that 


| His poſition was uncommonly critical: hut to 


whom ſhould he have recourſe for its meliora- 
tion? The cardinal de Bernis, formerly his coun- 


| fellor and mediator, was himfelf no longer in 


that calm fituation which migbt enable him to 


give prudent advice: he was beſides, on more 


man one account, odious to that government 


Whoſe anger was to be averted; The Spaniſh 


minifter alone remained in ſuch an attitude as 


could render his intervention ufeful: his court, 


after" tranſient war, was again on terms of 
amity with the French republic: his character, 
his knowledge, his long experience, the ſtately 
magnificence” by which he was furrounded, the 
figure that Spain had conſtantly made among the 


| eatholie powers, had raife kim to be the man of 


greateſt conſequence in aff Rome, The Spaniſh 
palace and its extenſive appurtenances conſti 
tuted mn that city à kind of independent ſtate, 


| whoſe chief ſaw under His protettion and guid- 
anee à population of fourteen” thouſand ſouls, 


enjoyed his immunities which no hand would 
have dared to violate,” and had his guards and 
even his gentlemen, The greateſt perſonages, 
the cardinals, courted his favour: * thoſe who bore 


him no affection were nevertheleſs afraid to re- 


fuſe him the outward marks of eſteem and re. 
ſpect; and, where every other ſentiment was 


267 
wanting, at leaſt he commanded fear. Such wiz 
the man, whom—not every heart invited, but— 
' every eye looked up to, when they faw the Eccle- 


- 


faſtical State threatened with invaſion 11550 _ 
victorious Buon aparte. 

The cardinal Zelada bad not king FN 1 
alles! before he perceived his own impotence: . 
He felt himſelf extremely inadequate to the taſk 
which Pius had thought he might venture to in- 
truſt to him. Deſtitute of activity, and poſſeſſing 
hardly any influence, he was no better than a 
mere oſtenſible tool in all thoſe meafures of 
which the French government had reaſon to 
complain. The court of Rome, juſtly alarmed 
by the progreſs of a revolution which attacked 
prejudices of every kind, thought it neceſſury to 
oppoſe a. barrier to that torrent. The ordinary 
means were inſufficient. Zelada, charaQterif- 
tically feeble, and whoſe faculties were ſtill far- 
ther-enfeebled by age, was ill qualified ſingly to 
guide the reins of government in fo criticaFeir- 
cumſtances, The pontiff committed them to 
the hands of a congregation compoſed of ſome 
cardinals, as Albani, Gerdyl, Antonelli, Borgia, 
Lelada himſelf, together with ſome prelates, and 
appointed as their. cal, that is to ſay their prin» 
cipal agent, a criminaliſt named Barberi, a juſt 
man, it was ſaid, but ſevere and violent, who, 
by his exceſſes, contributed not a little to acce» 


9 
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lerate the Jownfalt of the Bonne government. 
it was through him alone that the pope held 
correſpondence with the congregation, all whoſe 
reports Barberi diſtorted in obedience to the dic- 
tates of his own paſſions. He thus engroſſed all 
the authority which ought to have been veſted - 


in dhe congregation: be exerciſed acts of per. 


ſonal vengeance: he ſubſerved every ſuſpicion : 
he let looſe every hatred; and, while he conti- 
nued to diſguſt Romans and foreigners; the 
friends and the enemies of France, the pontiff 
alone conſidered himſelf as indebted to him for 
his own ſalvation and that of the ſtate. Every 
individyal bowed ſubmiſſive, every ge was 
ſilent, at leaſt in his preſence. 
Notwithſtanding the clamours of the n 
oppoſed to France, the chevalier Azara ſtill re- 
_ tained not only ſome aſcendency over the pope, 
but alſo the confidence of the Roman people. 
He condeſcended to make one laſt effort to ex- 
tricate the Holy See from the danger in which a 
ſucceſlion of imprudencies had involved it. He 
conſented to become its mediator with the youth- 
ful conqueror who menaced its territories, and 
repaired to Buonaparte at Milan. All Rome 
in anxious expectation awaited the reſult of his 
conferences with that general. The populace 
loudly expreſſed their wiſhes for the preſervation 
of peacg ; they aſſembled in- crowds before the 


269 | 
door of duke Rraſchl, + whom they ſuſpefted of 
entertaining a defire different from theirs ;' nor 
could they otherwiſe be appeaſed than by aſſur- 
ances'that the duke-nephew had on the contrary” 
| determined his uncle to commence Aa 1 im | 
tion. ke 02 
But the ares of the conferences was much 
leſs rapid than that of our arms. | Intelligence 
was received at Rome, that, on the firſt of Meſ- 
fidor (June 19, 1796), a diviſion of the French 
army had entered the papal dominions. On the 
frontier of the Bologneſe and Modeneſe territo- 
ries ſtood the fort of Urbino, which we could 
not leave in our rear. It was ſummoned to ſur- 
render. This fort was garriſoned by five bun- 
dred ſoldiers, © fine- looking fellows,” ſaid Buo- 
naparte in his relation of the affair, c and well 
« clad+ but they were pope's-men 4 The fort. 
ſurrendered... This was our firſt conqueſt in the 
Eccleſiaſtical State. Soon after, we became 
maſters of Bologna, Ferrara, and even Ancona. 
Thus the Holy See loſt, within a few days, two | 
of its legatine governments, its two fineſt pro- 
vinces, which it has never ſince recovered; and 
where no individual has regretted its yoke: ,”-- ” 
Ihe news of theſe events cauſed à great fer- 

ment among the Romans. They aſſembled in 
groups which diſplayed the features of anxiety 
rather than, of ſedition. The government, haw- 


erer, was alarmed by theſe Wenn the 
ſecretary of ſtate addreſſed a. proclamation to 
the. mal-contents, and ſpoke to them in the lan- 
_ Luage both of the temporal and ſpiritual powers, 
which ſtood in need of mutual ſupport to ſuc- 
ceed in ſtill retaining any authority. As Chriſ- 
* tians,” ſaid he to them, have recourſe to 


« God: as. ſubjeQts, place confidence. in your 
« s ſovereign, who leaves nothin 8 * 
7 to ſecure peace. 

About this time the priells of the Eeclefialiical | 
State crawded to the temples, to the public 
 ſquares—opened to their flocks the treaſures of 
"celeſtial liberality—promiſed farty thouſand year; 
of indulgence to whoever ſhould aſſiſt in repelling 
the French, © the ſcourges of the church. 

The general anxiety, however, continued to 
operate, with undiminiſhed Poignancy. Already 


= Thus they commented on 2 brief iſſued by the pope, 
which bail been profuſely diſſeminated through the country, 
and which is worthy of being preſerved; as une of the moſt 
curious monuments of atrocious fanaticiſm. It is as follows: 
| To all our dearly-beloyed catholic ſons, mn ſc 
& Chrift, 

Ge pre) pos, for the good of Chriſtianity and of bi holi- 
« neſs, to take up arms in defence of religion, Whoever ſhall 
All a Erenchraan, will perform a ſacrifice-accepthble to God; 
ee e | 
of the Lord. 
Bee the © Political and Military Memoirs, illuſtrative of the 
Seel Hliftory of the French Revolution,” vol. ©. page 183" 


the principal Roman families were ſeen, re · 

tiring from the city. The cardinals were pre · 
paring to follow them, when a courier arrived 
who had been diſpatched. from Bologna by the - 
chevalier Azara, with the news of the armiſtice 
which he had juſt concluded. The ſacrifices 
which he had been obliged to make were pain- 
ful: it coſt the pope the two legatine goyern- 
ments of Bologna and Ferrara, his fineſt paint- 
ings, his moſt beautiful ſtatues, and a contribu · 
tion of fifteen millions: but theſe were the only 
terms on which he had been BY to arreſt the 
tide of Gallic conqueſt. * 

This armiſtice ſupplied the « enemies, of the 
cheralier Azara with new means of bringing him 0 
into diſcredit, and even rendering him odious. 
According to their repreſentations, that mini- 
ſter © had facrificed the. Holy See: his conduct 
« was dictated by his hatred of the Romans, and 
by his irreligious principles, evidently ſimilar 
« tq thoſe. which the French arms rendered tri· 
cc umphant. „But this was not a ſeaſon for de- 
clamatory inveQtive : it was neceſſary. to deviſe 
means of fulfilling the condition of the fatal ar- 
miſtice.. The pope immediately ſent for the 
cardinal camerlingo and the governor of Rome: 
he convoked the congregation of ſtate: he deli- 
beratgd : he reſigned himſelf to his deſtiny, and 
in * ee of che a8th of June e a 


8 tö Paris. The 150 holen 5 
dat miſnon was Pleracchi, who had already been 


2 = E Yn internuncic in France; and with him was aſſo- 


| ciated Evan gelifti,” w hort the chevaltef Azara 
ky had taken with him to Bologna as his ſecretary. 
Theſe political ſteps were followed by public 
prayers, thankſgivings, and proclamations : but 
the chief | difficulty was not yet ſurmounted, 
The contribution promiſed to France muſt be 
raiſed Without delay. The ordinary reſources 


_ exhauſted, nor could taxation furniſh new, 


Pius propoſed in a ſecret con fiſtory to take the 
remainder of thoſe' ſums' of money. which had 
been'treaſured in the caſtle of Saint-Angelo fince 
the pontificate of Sixtus V. On any other oc- 
ceaſion ſuch a meaſure would have been deemed 
ig ſacrilege under preſent circumſtances, the ter- 
. ror was now ſo profound and unjverſal that the 

| pope's S propoſition Was unanimouſly adopted. 
Bot thoſe treaſures of the caſtle of Saint-An- 
gelo Were hardly ſufficient to pay the firſt inſtal- 
ment: for. the ſubſequent payments it became 
neceſfary to employ other means. The churches 
and all the pious foundations were obliged to 
deliver x op all their ornaments and veſſels of gold 
and filyer which were not abſolutely indiſpen- 
ſable for the celebration of divine ſervice. An 
\ edift was iſſued, inviting all the pope's ſubjects 
5 to carry” . the * their IS * ; 
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Four Reman noblemen were charged with the. 
. colle&ion. The prince Doria ſent in a gratui- 
tous donation which was valued at half a million. 
To divert the minds of the Romans from 
brooding on thoſe ſubjects of anxious concern, 
prayers were called in to their aid, and indul - 
gences, and miracles in particular, which ſeemed 
to be multiplied in theſe critical moments. At 
Ancona, notwithſtanding the preſence of the 
Freneh who were ſo little inclined to ſuperſti - 
tious credulity, there was not a Madonna that: 
had not exhibited ſymptoms of animation; and 
the faithful were firmly perſuaded that to the 
interceſſion of the Virgin alone they were in- 
debted for that armiſtice which coſt them ſo dear 
and yet was ſo earneſtly deſired. At Rome, as 
it was highly proper, the miraeles were even 
more brilliant than at Ancona. There, all the 
Madonnas opened and ſhut and rolled their 
eyes: near ſome of them, withered flowers re- 
covered their bloom, dry branches reſumed their 
_ verdure-; and the multitude flocked in crowds - 
to the ſight, admired, and atteſted what 8 | 
had ſeen. © | 
It was amid this phrenſy of devotion hue the 
chants Azara entered Rome on his return 
from Bologna. Notwithſtanding tbe inſtigations 
of the chevalier's enemies, the pontiff received 
bim with eager warmth, gave him ſeveral fecret 
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17> OR and: . from kim . of 
which ſubſequent events have proved that he 

had not the wiſdom: to avail: himſelf. . Pius's 

intellects were at this time in a tate nearly bor- 
dering on alienation: but there was ſomething 
gloomy in his delirium. Thoſe miracles, which 
by all his flock were conſidered as fo auſpicious 
omens, to him appeared ſure tokens of the divine 
wrath; to appeaſe it, he ordered viſits, in the 
form of proceſſions, to ſix churches. In thoſe 


religious ceremonies, ladies of the higheſt rank 
bore the ſacred banner; and the cardinal della 


Sommaglia; well fitted by. bis. natural caſt as by 
his ſtation for acting every ſort of character, did 
not diſdain the taſk of carrying the croſs. 
Such was the manner in which the court of 
Rome was preparing to receive the French com- 
miſſioners who were coming to execute the con- 
ditions of the armiſtice.' The cardinal Zelada 
thought it his duty to teſtify the warmeſt deſire 
of giving them a good reception: and although - 
it was well known what he thought of the ſi- 
tuation of the Holy See, he had the effrontery 


to declare in a bypocritic proclamation that 


the armiſtice was © an effect of God's mercy, 
& ſince it was, after all, an advantage to ſacri- 
fee a part for the ſake of preſerving the reſt. 
He moreover threatened with the ſevereſt pu- 
niſhments whoeyer ſhould: dare to offer even the 


L * 


1 


\ 


n hour: the converſation wholly turned on in- 
different topics, nor was any except tranſient 
mention made of the conditions of the armi- 
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fiighteſt inſult to the French commiſfoners or 


any of their ſuite: By this conduct the court 
of Rome announced very pacifie intentions, but 


at the ſame time betrayed conſiderable diſtruſt 
of the diſpoſitions of the Roman people, and 


eee e ay itſelf an apology befores 
hand. I 5 nis of 
In the arch of July; . the firſt of the ex- 
pected commiſſioners, citizen Miot, our miniſter in 
Tufcany- The chevalier Azara, who after having 

tranſacted the affairs of the court of Rome nam 


Ad aher han burs for it, went to meet tbe Galle 


commiſſioner as far as Ponte- Molle, and intro- 
duced him into Rom under the eſcort of a pi- 
quet of cavalry, and preceded by a French 


courier decorated with that tricolor cockade 


which, a few months before, had ſo violently 
excited the indignation of the Roman people. 
Miot was at firſt received with all the ap- 
pearances of warm cordiality, and diſtinguiſhed _ 
by thoſe honours which are uſually reſerved for 


embaſſadors extraordinary. All the cardinals, ſo 
well ſchooled in the arts of diſſimulation, came 
to viſit him. The chevalier Azara procured him 


an audience of the pope, which laſted nearly 


ſtice. Pius ſolemnly declared that they were, in 
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_— 


— * as o/c / rd 


5 e eee the armiſtice. 


ſoon taught us what degree of ſincerity accom- 


panied thoſe words pronounced with a peniten- 
tial air: Aſterward, for form - ſake, Miot had a 
© conference with the cardinal Zelada. The latter 


was ſo enfeebled by age and ſolicitude as hardly 
to retain the uſe of ſpeech: he therefore no- 
eee eee eee 


hs other French ee n 
arrived: Their preſence cauſed a lively ſenſa- 
tion at Rome: they were viewed with an eager 
curioſity which had nothing offenſive in it. They 


naturally awaked unpleaſing recollections: but 
what compariſon between a ſet of pacific com- 


miſſioners for the moſt part men of temperate 


prudence - and thoſe formidable conquerors from 
whom the city ought to have deemed herſelf 
thrice happy to have only received laws at a di- 
ſtance? Cacault, who h adſ long been employed 
in Italy, cloſely followed Miot to Rome; and, 
at the end of July, the conferences reſpecting 
the execution of the armiſtice were begun in 
tze chevalier Azara's hotel. At thoſe meetings 


the pope employed, as his interpreter, the j/ca/ 


Barberi, whoſe intractable diſpoſition was al- 
ready too well known. He ſtill poſſeſſed para- 


mount * and exerted it i in ſuch manner 


12 5 * A mot faced bes. 
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| i to-increaſe the number of . 
on the pope. They had not yet reached the i 
r eee. 4 Kt 
At this period we received. a a ſlight check, 
5 ind were obliged to relinquiſh for ſome time the 
ſiege of Mantua. Pius's perfidious counſellors - 
ſaw that this was a favourable moment to repair 
at leaſt a part of his loſſes ; and, netwithſtand- . 
ing the energetic repreſentations of the chevalier 
Azara, the pontiff diſpatched a vice-legate to 
retake poſſeſſion of the legation of Ferrara. 


This little triumph was of ſhort duration. Ihe 


 vice-legate, on his arrival, found the Ferrareſe 
tolerably quiet, and imagined that they were 
diſpoſed to replace themſelves with pleaſure 

under the papal yoke: but he ſaw them riſe in 
inſurrection when he attempted to ſubſtitute the 


arme of the ſovereign pontiff to thoſe of tbe 


French republic. Soon afterward the tide of 
_-Gallic victory reſumed its wonted courſe : the 
vice-legate's miſſion was at an end; and he 
thought himſelf very fortunate i in ne 
to return to Rome. 
Meantime the reſpectful attentions which had 
4 the firſt inſtance been ſhown to the French 
commiſſioners were ſucceeded by inſults as ſoon | 
as our ſituation began to appear critical. Miot, 
returning to his poſt at Florence after a month 
ſpent in Rome, became the object of a a popular 
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taste in his way through Spoleto; nor did : 
he without difficulty eſcape' the rage of the po- 
pulace who were ſtirred up againſt him. Even 
at Rome, two of our eommiſſioners, who had 
auiethy ſtopped to view the column of Trajan, 
were firſt affailed with a volley of ſtones thrown 
by children, and after ward, in attempting to 
make their eſcape, heard the alarming ery of 
Kill them! they are Frenchmen! they are 


* eommiflionèrs l In fact they were in imminent 


danger of loſing their lives; and, for their pre- 


ſervation, they were ſolely" indebtet to the in. 
terſerence of a Roman officer who conducted 


them to the governor of the city. The latter 
ſtammered out an apology in the following hy- 


Poeritie ſtrain— 4 You muſt attribute this com- 


* motion, which we diſavow and regret, to the 
„ unfavourable intelligence received concerning 


5 the French armies.” — And what would you 


</ſay,”* replied one of the commiſſaries, © if 


*< now that we have victories to celebrate in- 


r ſtead of loſſes to deplore e ſhould diſpenſe 


"ud with our obſervance of the armiſtice ??*—The 


governor promiſed to exert increaſed vigilance: 
the commiſſioners were cond ucted to their habi- 


tation, but not without bearing on every ſide of 


"them the loud hootings of the populace. ' 
On the ſecond day after this event, notwith- 
*ftanding the * of the government, not- 
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withſtanding the numerous patrols, ſome French- I 
men were again inſulted. Cacault loſt all pa- 
tience, and was on the point of ſuffering his in- 
dignation to break forth; but he was appeafed 
by the chevalier Azara, who promiſed to obtain 
for him complete ſatisfaction from his holineſs. 
Pius wore the appearance of aſtoniſhment, of 
affliction: he iſſued freſh orders: he commanded 
guards to be placed within reach of the French 
plenipotentiary. Some delinquents were arreſted; 
and aſſurances were - 87 that Sy i ROE be 
puniſhed, | 25 
It was theſe ban dalede ſcenes that fnally de- 
termined the cardinal Zelada in the intention 
which he had long formed of retiring from of- 
fice. He was very old and infirm, and faw him- 
ſelf reſponſible for difagreeable incidents which 
be had not the power to prevent. The entire 
government of Rome reſted at this time on the 
internal police, which was nominally intruſted 
to the congregation heretofore mentioned, but in 
fact was entirely ſurrendered to the #/ca/ Bar- 
beri, who was now become the object of univer- 
al deteſtation. On the eleventh of Auguſt the 
chevalier Azara wrote to the pope that the pub- 
ne intereſt demanded the diſmiſſal of the cal, 
as the only mean of keeping the people within 
bounds; and appeaſing the French republic, 
"whoſe reſentment might be pros of the 
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moſt diſagiecable conſequence to the Eccle- 
| kamen State. 


But Pius could 908 6 . to 3 wh Bar- 


Sh berl. He thought the views of the Spaniſh mi- 
| niſter were equally anſwered by ſubſtituting in 


Zelada's ſtead a cardinal toward whom Azara 
appeared to be very favourably diſpoſed, and 
who was reputed to poſſeſs both prudence and 
energy. He informed the chevalier that he had 
appointed to the n the cardinal Ignatius 
. | | 
Since this new miniſter may be confldered as 


| me immediate cauſe of the ſmal calamities of | 


' the Holy SE he deſerves to be more particu- 
JE he prelate Buſca, ſprang from an iNuſtrioas 
family in the Milaneſe, was gifted with ſome 
external accompliſhments: to tallneſs of ſtature 


and elegance. of figure he added that manner 


which announced an acquaintance with polite 
life, and language ſufficiently florid to diſguiſe 
the mediocrity of his mental endowments. - 
Hie had travelled in his youth, and, after hav- 
ing peragrated France and Germany, had been 
nominated to the poſt of nuncio at Bruſſels. 
This was not one of thoſe nunciatures which di- 
fekily led to the cardinalate. On his return, 
Buſca was appointed governor of Rome. In ad- 
ee to zeal and „ * poſt required 
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3 ahilities. Buſca n to 
diſtinguiſh himſelf in it by his reforms : but he 
was completely the man of pleaſure ; he foon 
relinquiſhed a taſk which was rendered too la- 


borious by the contrarieties he had to encounter; 


and, on quitting the governorſhip of Rome' to 
put on the cardinal's hat, he humorouſly enough 


_ obſerved . that the only obligation which the + 


Romans had conſented to owe him, was that of 
having taught them * the uſe of ice · punch. 
This ſpeech was characteriſtic of him in a 
' two-fold light—as a ſenſualiſt and as a man of 
humour. Thoſe two qualities—which, whether 
good or bad, are pretty generally aſſociated 

with frankneſs—cancealed in the cardinal diſſi- 
mulation ſufficiently profound to-miſlead' even. 
the chevalier Azara in forming his opinion of 
him. Buſca perceived that this miniſter was 
the only man in Rome who preſerved the cool- 
neſs of ſober judgement amid the moſt violent 
tempeſts the only one in whom the pope con- 
tinued to place any confidence, and by whoſe 
aid “ a man of talents, ſuch as e was,” could 
hope to act a conſpicuous part. He attached 
himſelf to his company: he afſiduouſly fre- 
quented the circle of the princeſs della Santa- 


Croce, which had long been the habitual ren- 


dez-vous of the foreign miniſters, eſpecially thoſe 
of France and Spain. That lady was eſſentially 


- Kind; eat, obliging. The cardinal Bufca fue. 
'teeded in his efforts to pleaſe her: he often ſaw 
at her houſe the chevalier Azara, and gave him 
_ teſtimonies of confidence, affection, deference. 
A cloſe intimacy took place between them; 
and the chevalier Azara; whom on other occa- 
ſions it was not eaſy to deceive, fancied he ſaw 
in him not only a friend, but alſo a man of ami. 
able diſpoſition, refined underſtanding, and con- 
' ciliating manner, —ſuch, in ſhort,” as the pope 
Tould deſire for his miniſter in the. critical Cir- 
cumſtances by which he was ſurrounded. 

The cardinal Zelada was difgufted with the 
miniftry, and had given more than ſufficient 
proofs of his incapacity. Nothing more than 
-the lighteſt hint was neceſſary to induce him to 
- retire, © The Spanith miniſter, who poiſed in his 
band the deſtiny of Rome, was perfectly ſure of 
being able to influence the pontiff in his choice 
of a new ſecretary of ſtate. Our agent in Rome 
at this time was Cacault, who had for many 
years been employed in political miſſions in 
Italy, where he had won the general eſteem. 
Cacault frequently ſaw the cardinal Buſca, and 
had conceived of him as favourable an opinion 
"as that entertained by the chevalier Azara. 
"They both ſeemed to have forgotten a ſcene 
Which had proved that thoſe forms of urbanity 

which the cardinal well knew how to aſſume, 


23 


were a cloak under which lurked confiderable 
violence and rudeneſs of paſſion. At table at 
the houſe of the princeſs della Santa- Croce, one 
of the gueſts, who excited his jealouſy, having 
indulged in ſome poignant ſallies, 'Buſca-daſhed 
his plate in his rival's face. 
eſcaped a.ſevere retaliation, if tne princeſs had 
not interpoſed her conciliatory influence to ſe- 
parate the two champions. Through reſpe& 
for her, the quarrel was appeaſed, and the 
amiable” cardinal was pardoned _ $6, momen» ; 
„ re rr tee | 
This adventure was nearly eee. WY 7 
Buſca was propoſed to the pontiff by the Spaniſn 
miniſter to fill the poſt of ſecretary of ſtate 
that 4 is to ſay, was appointed. The chevalier 
Azara ſoon had reaſon to reckon him among 
the number of thoſe who requited his favours by 
ingratitude, and Rome had equal cauſe to ac- 
count him one of her moſt dangerous miniſters. 
Of the different factions which agitated Rome 
and oppreſſed the feeble pontiff with a load of 
heavy anxieties, the moſt active was that of the 
Albani, which was, on more than one account, 
devoted to the houſe of Auſtria. The cardinal 
of that name, as dean of the Sacred College and 
by his birth a member of almoſt all the congre - 
gations, had great influence on the determina- 
tions of the Holy See. One of his nephews was 
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He would not have 


muneio at Vienna: another was employed about 
me perſon of the archduke Ferdinand, gorer- 
ner- general of Lombardy. Thus the whole fa- 
miy were, by the ties of intereſt, attached to the 
o ourt of Vienna. They and all their adherents, 
ide fanatics, the partiſans of the Engliſh and 
Neapolitans, vented murmurs of indignation at 
the bare found of our ſucceſſes in Italy, and ex- 
erted their utmoſt efforts to drag the court of 


| "= Rome into the coalition of confederate Europe; 


not, however, on a preſumption that Pius could, 


as a temporal potentate, throw any great weight 
into the ſcale; but becauſe they knew that the | 
Holy See ſtill retained a powerful empire over 
the conſeienoes of a part of Europe, and that, in 
the eyes of thoſe faithful ſons of the church, a 
- caufe became fanQtified by the adherence . 
. pontiff. 
The various enemies of OH Sis em- 
ployed at Rome all the machinations of intrigue, 
at one time to depreciate our victories, at an- 
ocher to predict our diſaſters, and on every oc- 
Hon to defame both the principles of the French 
revolution and the men who laboured to eſtabliſh 
it. The moment our ſucceſſes appeared doubt- 
faul ,thoſe intriguers inflamed the mind of govern- 
ment, urged the military preparations, and re- 
dcommended meaſures of oppretſion. Did we 


gain any ä 255 — re- 
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_ ceded; and the court of Rome, edis 10 
their impulſe; ſpoke in the language of concili- 
ation, and adopted . ſteps Wen to on 


its paciſic difpolition. 


At this period the Wenden were | progess 
ing to ſend” aſſiſtance to Auſtria; an object 
which they could not accompliſh without march- 
ing their troops through the territories of the 

Eccleſiaſtical. State. Already they had ad- 
vanced a body of three thouſand men to Poiſte- 
Corvo, under pretence of preventing deſertion. 
This circumſtance was an additional cauſe- of 


embarraſſment to the court of Nome, who faw - 


that they muſt repel, as a band of invaders, thaſe 
troops whoſe preſence they could not but ſe- 
92 cretly deſire for their on defence. Cacault, in 
a written memorial, declared to the cardinal ſe- 
cretary of ſtate, that, if the Neapolitans entered 


the Roman territory, his government would con-g—- 


ſider the armiſtice as broken. This menacing 
notice was communicated to the court of Naples 
and on the anſwer of that court was now to de- 
pend the alternative of peace or waer. 

The court of Rome were already involved in 
conſiderable perplexity, when they received a 
courier from Paris. His diſpatches related to 
the negotiation which was about to be com- 
e eee eee, 
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4M — The demands of the Frerioh: governs 
= ment were peremptofy. The hour of .conqueſt 
was not yet come; but the ſeaſon of delicacy was 
already paſt. We demanded, ; as à preliminary 
_ ſteps a declaration by the pope, ſetting forth, 
that, whereas certain common enemies had ſur- » 
CY reptitiouſly obtained from his piety certain briefs | 
which, in their principles and their effects, were 
contrary to the rights of nations, he © diſap- 
_ * proved and annulled them.“ The injunction 
Was ſevere: that the infa/libie pontiff ſhould, to 
m:te face of the univerſe, acknowledge himſelf to 
have been maten ſhould accuſe his friends! 
ſhould renounce them! But the danger was 
urgent, and called for a ſpeedy determination. 
Pius aſſembled a congregation more numerous 
than any of the preceding, and compoſed of all 
the moſt enlightened members of the Sacred Col - 
lege. Theſe were the dean Albani, Zelada, 
Gerdyl, Buſca, Antici, della Sommaglia, Anto- 
nelli, all cardinals of whom we have already 
ſpokenCaraffa, a man of talents, but intriguing, 
dangerous, and avowedly hoſtile to the French 
ERKoverella, one of thoſe whoſe pleaſing manner 
had recommended them to the pope, and who 
with ſuavity of diſpoſition united a mind tolera- 
bly well cultivated Altieri, prudent and mo- 
derate even to timidity—Carandini, not gel. ; 
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cient: e in addreſs or capacity, bl devout® _ 
ed by ſecret ambition, and univerſally hated . 
feared, &c. | | 
Even * this ae had ee its 
| opinion, Pius had again recourfe to the inter- 
poſition of the chevalier Azara to diſſipate the 
ſtorm which was gathering againſt him at Flo- 
rence, But the apparent homage, thus paid to 
his capacity, was only a mean employed by his 
enemies to remove him out of the way. He 
ſoon perceived that ſuch had been their view: 
for hardly had he ſet out on bis miſſion when 
the ſapient congregation pronounced in the 
moſt ſtrongly negative terms on the pretenſions 
of the Gallic government. In particular, the 
two oracles of Roman theology, Gerdyl and 
Antonelli, diſplayed all their eloquence and eru- 
dition to prove that the church was undoſſe if 
her chief incurred the criminal baſeneſs of mak 
ing the retrograde ſtep which was required of 
him. His briefs, they maintained, were con- 
formable to the deciſions of the councils, the 
opinions of the holy fathers, &c.; and by a re- 
tractation of them he would ſanction all the in- 
roads made during the laſt re ae 1 
the rights of the church. | 
In dictating this deciſion, the ſpirit of anat. 
ciſm had perhaps leſs influence than the ſpirit of 
party— that is to ſay, of that Auſtrian faction 
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. -which- had thrown aſide the maſk. ſince the 
wWhoſe banner the new ſecretary of ſtate had en- 
rolled himſelf. The great negotiator Galeppi, ; 
trived to ſave appearances. Suddenly returned 
from Florence, he arrives at Rome, has a 
| eanference. with the pope, another with the 
- eardinal Buſca. & new congregation, more 

numerous than the preceding, is directed to exa- 
mine the conditions of peace propoſed by the 
Freneh government, and rejects them as inad- 
miſſible. Galeppi returns to Florence to try the 
: effeft of a new attempt: but the predominant | 
party at Rome were. bent upon war; and the 
_ ep which they had taken rendered it unavoid- 
able: they therefore make preparation for it, 
and by means which 3 increaſo * difcon- 
tent of the people. 
The pope 3 the coin » by increaſing. 
: its nominal value above one fourth. 
He deprives. the churches and Shes indi- 
| "viduals of all their ſuperfluous „„ 
He obliges all proprietors to ſell their corn at 
2 low price to the department ef the annona, 
and, in payment, to accept cedo/e at par, though 
at this time they were 8 to a diſeount of 
' ubove filiy per cent. 

a FP preparatives were now- angles. 
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on. with--redoubled. Acurity A clvic ws oY 

was organiſed at Rome; and the preateſt fa: | 
to-diſtinguiſh tbemſelves on the 
occaſion The ſenator Rezzonico is nominatel 
generaliſſimo of that guard: the three princess 
Aldobrandini, Gabrielli, and Giuſtiniani, are 3 | 
appointed colonels. Thirty - two companies *' 7 
are formed, each coniſting of a hundred and 

ſiſty men: numerous patrols: ſcour the ſtreets  . 

by night and by day; and Rome he holy once 

more becomes Rome the warlike. Levies are 


\ 


ſpatched-toward Bologna and Ferrara: the cars” . 
dinal Buſca collects all the vagabonds ſcattered 2 
throughout the Eceleſiaſtical State, who are com 
pelled either to take up arms in its: defence t 
to quit the country: the- militia aſſembles Wm 

activity: nought is ſeen in every direction „ 
6 tranſportations of ſmall arms *, artillery,” tent s, 
waggons. Contributions of every ſpecies pour 

in from all quarters: gold, ſilver, je wels, redole; 
ptoviſions, cattle, every thing is offered win a2 
kind of enthuſiaſm which might have Been 
miſtaken for that of patriotiſm. Several rick 

individuals levied ws at _ _ charge, or. of 

noir F i hy" N 

jr e —— = 
armes hlancbes, compriſing ſwords, Nee pikes, &e. 1.3 . 
W N 

vor. 11. E Ed) 


— 


— 


mem -ibe cotiſtalle Color! for inſtante, a2 
Ry towplete regiment of infanity—the bagker Tur- 
_ a company n ertert wr ofighty 
8 e eee Writs tc 


ls Expenſe. e Wr 


In this almoſt n aneh An -aQivity 


bremer "diſplayed. The Roman govern- 


ment, ſhaking off its habitual torpor; ſeems to 
bave feſumed ſome portion of energy only for 
the purpoſe of running with haſty ſtrides to ruin. 


Pius, himſelf tbe tool of the predominant fac- 


tion, ſends to all the catholic obs à mantffeſto, 
in which, after having explained the ſtate ef his 
Hegotiation with France, he calls upon them to 


- unite in the defence of religion.” At the ſame 
| Unc he addrefies to his ſubjebts a proclamation 


n to take up arms for the purpoſe 


—, of tepelling the aggreſſor. He ſuſpends the ex- 
| <cution of the armiſtice, which had already been | 


eommenced. Half a million, on #ccount'of the 
contribution which be had to pay, was by this 


time at Rimini: he ordered it to be brought 

beck, together with the cattle that eonſtituted 
à part of the fourth million payable in articles of 

| proviſion. The ſeven hundred thouſand. erowns 

_ drawn from the caſtle of Saint-Angelo for the 


ame purpoſe, were carried back to the coffers 
"whence they. had been taken: the ſtatues, al- 


1 
ON * 


ready packed up in ceſes, re replaced in their 
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.  advaneedon his journey toward Breſcia, rens 


3 ordets to return. $ 53405 vs} 


© formed. that the marquis del Vaſto bad juſt 


l bela meaſures, liable pant rb ve 
5 ralbyeſs at leaſt, were principally concerted with 
the court of Vienna; but, from that of Naples 

likewiſe, ſupport Was confidently: expected 
wen ſuddenly the Roman government were in. 


b gued a treaty of peace between that court and 
ie French republic. They inſtantly: confdered 
themſelyes as undone ;. and in fact ſo they were, 


but for a combination of circumſtances to- which | O 


the papacy was indebted far: the e 
prolongation of its exiſtence. - |... 
. dt poſterity. determine what - mien a 
have induced Buonaparte to ſpare the pontifical 
done which, it would have been ſo eaſy, for 
dimm to cruſh under the wheels of his triumphal 
ear ſuffice-it for us to retrace here a ſummary 
| nm 
wWitneſſes 
Ihe benglier Kam, who bad gone to Elo- 
. Tence;in the hope. of ſaving the court of Rome, 
felt ſomething more than aſtoniſnment on learn- 
ing, that, in his abſence, ſo great and ſucceſsful 
pPains were taken to ruin it; and that, inſtead 
l wilhing for nis return, the cabal openly con» 
a themſelves on Having reſcued. the 


v2 


* 


- 


he Spaniſh monarch returned à yery affec- 


Ink — Anat ade 
_ Spaniſh miniſter: on the one hand, he dared not 


2 to follow his counſels; on the other, he 
- was: afraid. of diſpleaſing the court of Madrid. 
In October 1796, he thought it incumbent on 
dim to make à direct application to. Charles 
IV., requeſting him to interpoſe his mediation 
| between France and the Holy Sc: 


tionate anſwer, in which however he explicitly 
doclined the requeſted interference. The pon- 
tiff now felt how unwiſely he had acted in aban- 
- doning Azarato the blind indignation of the fana- 
| tics. The cardinal Buſea endeavoured to pre · 
ſerve toward he cheyalier a ſemblance of cor- 
_ diality and gratitude even at the moment while. 
ne entertained with the court of Vienna a per- 
baious connettionf of which the intended iſſue 
Was to terminate in the overturning of all that 
the Spaniſh miniſter had accompliſued: and in 
his correſpondence, to which he laboured to 
give the appearance of friendſhip, he had inti- 
mated to him that the pope would fee! bimſelf 


5 | ſeriouſly embarraſſed if, at ſo critical a juncture, 


that miniſter were again to make his appearance 
at Nome? This-was the eircumftance that gave 
riſe to the letter written by Axara to cardinal | 
Buſca in the year e letter ä not 


- Idilea bor Pobſtestles but which 1. 

jeſs was publiſned: Hus era oy” * 
That letter was noble and lofty: the Juſt" re. 

ſentment that warmed Azara's breaft, was dif. 

gulſed in it under the forms of friendſhip und 

Familiarity, -which' however did not prevent it. 

from being extremely apparent. He gave the 

| Papal miniſter information of the treaty which. 

wie nad recently concluded with the Neapolitan 

court, and of the conſequences” which muſt 

thenee reſult to the Holy See. © ought not,“ 

added he, © to communicate ſuch intelligence to 

«4 miniſter who is not at liberty to enter Into 
explanations with a poor " infeted mortal: "ut 

© my heart is weak, and feels an affection for 

4 my friends, even when they are grateful, be⸗ 

- eaſe it ſuppoſes" them to be miſtaken, Abd 

4 Millng to be undeceired. 1 fee, added he 

im another place, „that, in- pfte of evil inffu- 

\ . * ence; he“ (the pope, who had written to him) 

__ ©retains a Friendſhip"and kindiels for me: af- 

«fure him that I am very füt from” wilhing t 

% expoſe him to the incometience which *he 
might ſuffer from my retott?' ts Rome. IW 
„Kue to What Exceffes à rb. of plirenſis | 
0618" are capable" of proceeding: they ma 
cauſe tie Spanim palace to be ſet off fire, my 
“furniture to be deftroyed=they may indulge 
Lin evety dütrage againſt me but they cannot 
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Aikurb We hence: 1 » INRA os * 
| PPP | 
have ſo many other adviſers: yet, as a laſt 

token of my friendſhip, I muſt inform you 
that a moment may fave yo at the expenſe 
* of. Tome ſacrifices: but, that moment once 
« elapfed;. your ruin will be complete If 
by a reliance on your pwn ſtrength, if your arma · 

* ments, inſpire you with confidence, conſumma- 
| 8 tum et. 5 Aſſure the pope,” ſaid he in con- 
eluſion « that Jam his friend, not his flat- 
Then aſſuming with the. cardinal a 


fone of ſamiliar gaiety which reminded him of 


his former connex ions with the Spaniſh miniſter, 
and of one of his Eminence's favourite. inclina - 
tions A8 10 you,” ſaid he, “ moſt eminent 
ES. e l uld be ſtrongly tempted to give 
you a drabbing, and then to dine with you on 
« turkey and Se: LL een 
Eu benediai 2 
But 1 were ineffeftual, theſe 
' gdvices came too late: the pope was too cloſely. 
ſurrounded by evil counſellors, to be any; longer 
| acceſſible to the voice of reaſon, In vain was 
Cacault veſted. with plenipotential authority to 
negotiate; in vain did Buonaparte ſend informa» 
You the e anne * 


+ 
4 1. "+ wit. my 
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which had been ſent 10 him from Florengs : 
chat, ſot his own part, be wiſhed “ rather to be 
tr the ſaviour of the head of the church, and of 


A 2 


_ * thoſe beautiful countries, than their deſtroyer , 


The only anſwer obtained by. Cacault, was, that 
the emperor, whom it was therefore e 55 
ſor them to conſult in the firſt inſtan gde. 

Accordingly there exiſted at that time a very. 
ins negotiation between monſignor Alban 
and the cabinet of Vienna. At firſt the inter- 
preter of che Holy See was very indifferently rg- * 

cCeived: he heard the court of Rome r | 
for having ſigned the armiſtice and formed a 
connexion with the court of. Naples — 
the emperor's conſent; nor did he obtain more 
than a hope that his imperial majeſty would * 
abandon the cauſe of the church. 

The coldneſs of this recoption;,nencin had the _ 
efſebt of leading back the court of Rome into the 
path of prudence, and induCing them to reſume. 
the negotiations which had been commenced at 
Florence. Such indeed was the conduct recom- . * 
mended by ſome of the cardinals, and particu- f 
larly by Valenti and Antici: but the opinion of 
cardinal Albani prevailed. There is, {aid he 
to the congregation, nothing ſurpriſing in the 
amm W it ners, 

| v 4 


HpPranded as a Julvbir. The fatal war into which 


e PIE e Gehen manners: 
«© Jet: us temporiſe we may reſt aſſured that the 
* curt'of Vienna wil'aghitricome over to 08 
The event in ſome meaſure verified the pre- 
dicken of the cardinal dean. Soon after, a 
eburier from ks nephew arrives (with informa- 
Yon! that the emperor had confented to an alliance 
with the pontiff, and promiſed to ſend him ge- 
neral Colli, ſeveral officers,” and ten thouſand 
men, to wan me French from ond the lega- 
tons.” TU eee HI SLES gen x i4- 4 
This laben se Hiſtgeledted: h joy the 
Pope andi that crowd of fünatics who wiſhed. for 
War, from whoſe dangers they were Perſomallx 
exempt. The delirium appeared uniyerſal in 
Nome, becaufe moderate men were ſilent and 
ſighed in ſecret. Whoever ſhould have at- 
tempted to „open the eyes of the court of Rome 
to the inanity of their projects, and to the dan- 

\  Yers' which they courted, would have been 


they had determined to plunge, Was olothed 
with all the forms of a war in defence I religion. 
Each body of troops, previous to their de- 
Parture, aſſiſted at a ſermon well calculated: to 
fire their boſoms with fanaticiſm. The volun- 
| teer cavalry, before they commenced their 


march, devoted a week, not to tactical man- 


curres, but to ſpfritual exerciſag. On the Gxth 


: 


—— 21M ere betiideriionn — : 
'ter's' church, the colours of ſeveral” corps who  - 
were ready to take the field. On thoſe edlouts  - 
was embroidered a eroſs in imitation of the 
Jab of i Conſtantine, ' accompanied by the 
following inſcription, an "infallible; prefage of 


vitory-=* In Joe fieno vit. Go in riese 


the fanatic monks who were commiſſioned to 
'exhort thoſe patriot'heroes— go, fight in the 
* cauſe of religion! Imftate' your anceſtors ! mY, 
and conquer the univerſe 1h11! 
Amid this phrenſy of ebthufalm; it wht ai. 
ficult"to obtain a hearing for the language of 
moderation. Cacault nevertheleſs attempted it: 
he propoſed ſome conditions which under any 
other eircumſtances would have been accepted. 
The Neapolitan miniſter, the marquis del Vaſto, 
who at this time poſſeſſed conſiderable influence, 
acted as mediator in hope of inducing the'court 
of Rome to accede to them. But the congre- 
gation being conſulted, rejected them almoſt 
unanimouſly ; demanding,” as a preliminary; the 
reſtitution" of the two legations. e Ou I 
During theſe tranſactions, on the twentieth of 
January arrives general Colli, whoſe-+prefence 
inſpires the Romans with additional boldneſs. 
He viſits his holineſs's petty army: he is'pleaſsd 
with the ſoldiers, diſſatisfied with the officers: 
he demands augmentations, particularly in ca- 


* 


7 


e 0poſes-in * blind con. 


dieuce, and intruſts him with the exerciſe of his 


: _ ſovereign power. He ſtrains every nerve to 


—— the Auſtrian 
general, the number of at leaſt ſix thouſand 
borſe and eight thouſand foot. But Buonaparte 
s (oon to e · appear upon the ſtage, andthe fte | 
. a 


That youthſol- conqueror; — 


beze of Mantua, bed marched with a detach- 
ment of his army to ſtrike a blow at Legorn. 
Ad we expiration of three weeks he was re- 
turned. Ia the interval of his abſence, the ſcat- 

tered parts of bis army had formed a union. 


Our enemies, whoſe hopes had been te- animated 
by that diverſion to a point remote from the 


Prineipal theatre of the war, now ſpeedily ſaw 
all their projects overthrowu. The year 1796 
concluded with a ſeries of ſucceſſes fo brilliant 


Aud rapid and numerous, that the military hiſtory 


eee dee ee 
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It was during this time that We 


3 on his negotiations with the emperor, and ob- 
maine from him the promiſe of ten thouſand 
wen and one ol his generals Wie already had 
flrong renſons ſor ſuſpetting this perſjdious un- 
_der-plot, Wen Buonaparte found poſitive proof 
. hag AR aL Rake the - cardinal 


4 


ober te monſignor Albani-ho-ſo faithfully 


ſerved at Vienna the-aoti-gallican faction iu 


letter. So long 8s 1 am allowed to hope ſo r: 
. aſſiſtance from the emperor, I will temporiſe 


* with reſped to the propoftions of peace made 
4 us by the French.“ And in another place 
Still true to my opinion, and jealous of my 
* honour, Which I think hurt by treating with 

the Freneh while there exiſts a negotiation 
« pending between us and the court of Vienna.” 
- He ſpoke. in it with great frankneſs reſpecting 
general Colli: he impatiently awaited his ar- 

rival, he calculated with monſignor Albani the 

means of exciting a civil war in France, « withs - 


cout too deeply implicating the Holy See,” Se. 


After ſuch a diſcovery there was no longer 
any delicacy to be obſerved toward the eburt of 
Rome. On the thirteenth, of Pluvioſe (February 
18, 1797) Buonaparte, from his mee | 

Bologna, declared, that, the pope having for- 
mally refuſed to execute two articles of the ar. 
miſtice concluded on the ſecond of Meſſidoer 
preceding having inceſſantly continued to ex- 
eite people to the cruſade againſt France - 
having even cauſed his troops to advance within 
ten miles of Bologna having commenced boſ- 
tile negotiations with the court of Vienna —and, 


finally, haying reſuſed to anſwer che paciſo 8 


ovettires made by citizen Cacanlt;! minifter of 
nde French republic, Kc. —the armiſtice was 
A bas 287741 
Ametliatehy-aſter the! promulgation of this 
| A, Hecies- of ithanifeſto;-the- French army invaded 
-  the-FEcclefiaſtical State; ſeiſed upon Imola, Forli, 
Ceſena (the pope!s birth- place); and, in the 
outſet, Pius ſuſſered the lofs of four or five 
hundred men killed, i thouſand "prifoners; four 
Pere of artillery, S ę ; "3 Fe nnn $f * 15 
Coll, however, vrus exempt from the diferact : 
1 : firſt» diſaſters. Hie bad not reached 
Nome until the twelfth of January; when he 
—_ Inimediately heſtowed his attention on the orga- 
niſuation of the papal ſorees. But our warriors 
gained ſo rapid fubceſſes that the commander in 
chief of the troops of the Holy See was ſoon 
leſt without an army to command. In few days 
me French made themfelves maſters of Ro- 
magna, the duchy of Urbino and the marqui- 
_ {ate of Ancona; anch on the thirtieth of Pluvioſe 
Cebruary 18) Buonaparte dated his diſpatches 
rom his head · quarters at Tolentino, ſome leagues 
dexond Loreto: for the celebrated image of the: 
Virgin at that place had performed no miracles 
to cheek the rapidity. of our career. The S 
Cafe, which contained it, was ſituate on an em- 
nence commanding the- ſhore of the Adriatic, 
0 it vis::two — half di 


'S; thoſe forts, the proximity of the fortreſs of An- 


Deſended by a feeble wall, two ſmall forta and 
2 garriſon of twelve men, what reſources did it 
poſſeſs for refiſtance on every fide, and particu- 


larly on that of the land? But the beach is un- 
approachable except by boats: and that wall, 


cona the ſtrongth of the church containing the 
tteaſures, which is ſolidly built, and ſecured with 
with marble: and ſhut with iron doors—ali theſe. 
circumſtances combined were ſufficient to pre- 


ſere the revered image from the /rapacity/ of 


the inficdlols. The pope little ſuſpected by 
what kind of afidels this monument of ſuper- 


ſtition was ta be plundered: it ſuffered that fate 


trom the hands of the French ſo eaſily victorious- 
A laviſn profuſion of diamonds ornamented the 
Virgin and the infant Jeſus: but devotees are 
credulous and far from quick- ſighted; and the 
profane viſit of Buonaparte was neceſſary to 
convince the world that the greater number ot 
thoſe diamonds were equally falſe as the OY; | 
to whom they were conſecrated. (11 lg 
Mieanwhile what were the ae 
They had at firſt ſuffered their imaginations to be 


_ _4azzled. bythe molt brilliant illuſions on ſeeing; 


that the emperor ſeriouſly attended to the inter- 
eſts of the Holy See: anti- gallican hatred was 
ſuffeted to xage uncontroled: Frenchmen were 


impriſoned i our commiſſioners] were inſulted; 
and particularly our miniſter Cacault. But, on 
beating of the triumphant march of the Gallic 
army, Rome trembled, and turned ber attention 


923 domord the means of appeaſing. 1 
„of the eraſperated conquer. 
IB i ama meat aie Jet Garinidablc 
n — e erben | 
ES: | gane- ſecond proof of bis diſpoſion in that 


eee 
—— year aſe b. had 
= r bedan tin 
wo latter, the little town-of Lugo, which had 
| been :the principal doous 0X: the — Was 
| "breads —— 
__ — aimed-only-at- producing repentance; witneſs, 
. en nnn of 
: 11 Ferrara. re 4 
* ras eee 3 of 
Rome, and elevated to the higheſt dignities of 
the obhurch, Mattei was as ſimple as a village- 
prieſt, and with all the ſincerity of his heart a 
fanatic. At the approach of the French, he had 
mounted his pulpit and declaimed againſt them 
7 with truly apoſtolic zeal. Buonaparte; victorious 
ER . his eminence's holy oratory, feat” for 


him; * 323 aa 


fofr, On the morrow he ſurimoned him to his 


preſerice,/and made him undergo a long admo- | 


- nition to which" the good cardinal} made no 


| other anſwer than a humble percavi *, Buona- 
parte, affected by his docility, propoſed to him, 
as eee e eren to go in per · 


aud "non ant his ſovereign.” 
Mattei embraced the offer with enthuſiaſm, 
* every thing that was required of 
bim, provided that the ſpiritual rights of the 
Holy ec ſhould remain inviolate. He -more- = 
than once repeated“ We can reſignedly ſub-· 
«mit to eyery temporal facrifice: but, for Gods 
| < ſake,-dearigeneral | let us not meddle with-ſpi> | 
«-titual matters. In this diſpoſition he ſet out 
for Nome, where at firſt he experienced an in- 
different reception becauſe be made proſeſſon 
f packfic ſentiments which did not accord with 


thoſe of the Holy See: but it was ſoon glad I» | 


to einploy his mterpolition. + 15 09G 
_ - He: had now continued at Rome inc the 

month of October 1596: and, on the neues of 
Buonaparte's ſucceſſes, he wrote to that on- 
queror apathetic letter which did not fail to 


. Produce its intended effect. Buonaparte an- 


q be I haye tran ſgrefſed—l have done wrong. 
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— —— of Pluvioſe: «x 


„ fecogniſe, » ſaid he to the cardina}, „ in the 


letter that you have taken the trouble of writ- 


„ing to me, that ſimplicity of * marmers which 


* characteriſes you. The general then entered 


Into ſome details reſpecting the cauſes of com- 
plaint which the court of Rome had given to 
Franer, and concluded with theſe words“ 1 
Lam willing once more to prove to entire Eu- 
rope the moderation of the directory of the 
French republic, by granting him“ ve days 


— 1 


2 do ſend a negotiator, provided with full powers, 


j 


N 


eee ſhall. repair to Wr n . —_ 
irrte Miao 
. of a ſingle een the „ 
—————— ſent him four his nephew the 
duke Ludovico-Braſchi,” and the marquis Ca- 
millo Maſſimi, merely for the ſake of adding 
dignity to the tranſaction. the cardinal Mattei, 
as perſonally known to Buonaparte and mon- 
f tznor Galeppi, an acute and dextrous negoti- 
ator, and, of the four, te one upon whom he 
placed the greateſt reliance.” They had an in- 
terview with Buonaparte at Tolentino, * 


of Foligno, the place before appointed. 
The conferences at firſt proceeded Nowly. 
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a few millions: but Buonaparte, who-was equally | 
in haſte to levy a ſort of contribution on/the'Ec+ 
eleſiaſtical State, and to return and place himſelf 


again at the head of his army to ĩnvade the here · 
ditary ſtates of the emperor—Buonaparte; tired of 


the tedious progreſs of the Roman negotiators, 


ſaid to cardinal Mattei on the eighteenth of Fe- 
bruary 1797, If you do not to-morrow give un- 


A reſerved conſent to all my propoſitionz, on the 


s following day I'll march againſt Rome. On 
tze morrow the good cardinal waited on the _ 
veral, ſaying, We conſent to the whole.“ 


Immediately they began to draw up oh on 


tieles: they dined: after dinner the treaty was 
concluded: they ſigned it: they ſupped, em- 


braced each other, and ſeparated. The next 


day Buonaparte, with the officers of his ſtaff, 
was on his way to Auſtria, having left behind 
him: general Victor, who, with an army of fifteen 


thouſand men, formed a line acroſs the Ecele- 
ſiaſtical State, from Perugia to Ancona, and Y 
remained there until the articles of the, treaty 
were carried into execution. The principal of 


thoſe articles were in ſubſtance as follow 
The pope ſhall pay thirty-one millions. 
He ſhall furniſh lixteen hundred horſes folly 
capariſoned. | 


a 


He ſhall 1 a penſion to the unity of 


1 


— 


* 
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* There alt be eaty of commeree-« con- 


| cluded with France. | 136 


All Romagna ſhall be free; and thre tall be 


a French garriſon at Ancona. | 
While this treaty was under es, the 


greater part of the Eceleſiaſtical State was oc- 
cupied by the French arms; and all was con- 
fuſion at Nome. Terror had ſilenced reſent- 
ment. There was neither courage nor unani- 


mity in the councils: not a man to he. found 
who was capable of directing the meaſures which 
circumſtances required. The pope in particular 


was panic-ſtruck ; and, while his deputies were 
ſetting out for Tolentino, he was making bis 


preparations for retiring to Naples. A conſi- 


. derable treaſure was to have been fent before 
him to Terracina. On the report of that pro- 
;ject, the people flocked in crowds to the bank to 
exchange their cedale, which they offered at a 
dliſeount of ſeventy per cent. The treaſure diſ- 
appeared: the pontiff was diverted from his 
project; and, to give a different direction to the 
peaple's thoughts, he laviſhly treated them with 


e the forty hours prayers, and on 
inyectiye againſt the French. | 

With reſpect to general Colli, he * per- 
ceived that he had been placed at the head of 
troops who ran away. at the ſlighteſt ſhadow of 


danger. He had reafon to congratulate himſelf 
on the reſolution which the pope had taken of 
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terminating ſo unfortunate a war with all pof- 
ſible ſpeed : but he had the mortifcation of 
ſeeing the pontiff's deputies ſet out to beg a 
peace at Tolentino without giving him any nor 
tice, and the treaty afterward ſigned without 
any intimation to him of what was going fore 
ward. Never had a campaign been of ſhort- 4 
er duration, never miſſion leſs ſucceſsful. Hie 1 


haſted to quit a theatre where he Had ow. 
neithegiglory nor reſpect. yi 


The pope had much ſtronger claims to with | 
if indeed compaſſion be due to merited misfor- 
tunes. He ſaw the fabric of his hopes over- 

\ thrown, three of his provinces irrecoverably loft, 
his coffers empty, bis ſubjects diſcontented, and 
already. exhauſted by the pecuniary efforts which 
the armiſtice. had required. New exertions 
however were neceſſary to fulfil the conditions 
of the recent treaty, On the twenty fourth of 
February, the cardinal Buſca publiſhed a mourn - 
ful proclamation, in which he reminded the 
pontiff *'s ſubjects, that, © on tbe ſixth of July 

preceding, they had been called upon to de- 
«liver up the whole of their plate; that aftet- 
* ward the pope had graciouſly contented him- 
* ſelf with one half; but that, the preſent con- 
juncture being yet more critical than the for- 
mer, his holineſs commanded that the remain- 
* ing moiety of thoſe articles of gold and ſilver 
f X 2 


Gs. ſhould within the 4 of three Ups * car. 
« rjed to the pontifieal treaſur yr) 
* This was one of the laſt public 405 4%, "IRA 
by: that cardinal Buſca who had ſo inſolently 
detrayed the confidence repoſed in him by the 
mimiſters of France and Spain. The pope, to 
convince the French government of the ſincerity 
ff: his converſion; thought it neceſſary to diſmiſs 
the perfidious miniſter who had led him aſtray, 
and well nigh ruined him. By that ſtep he par - 
tieularly wiſhed to appeaſe the chevalier Azara, 
whom a very juſt reſentment kept as it were 
in exile at Florence. Accordingly, as ſoon: as 
Buſca was retired from office, preſſing ſolicita- 
tions were made to induce the Spaniſh miniſter 
| to return to Rome. Accordingly he did return, 
1 but not till after the expiration of a month. 
| _ The pride of the Holy See, however, would not 
ſuffer the public to entertain an idea that it was 
ſolely for'the purpoſe of gratifying the court of 
| Madrid that the cardinal had been diſmiſſed. A 
0 report was ſpread in Rome that the pope had 
4 -only * to the . 80 gene of Buſca him- 
| ſelf. Z 
- Thi choice of a week to ſucceed him was 
ie: The poſt of prime miniſter could 
not be given to any cardinal againſt whom ſtrong 
prepoſſeſſions were entertained by the French 
government —a circumſtance which neceſfarily 
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excluded a great number of the members of the 
Sacred College, The Neapolitan miniſter, the 
marquis del Vaſto, was at this time all- powerful 
in Rome. He was the ſoul of the party who 
had burried the Holy See into ill - judged mea- 
ſures, and whoſe hopes had been fo completely: - 
diſappointed. He had recently cemented an al- 
| liance'between' his family and that of the cardi- 


nal Doria, of whom a favourable idea had been 


formed in France, and with whom the French 
and Spaniſh miniſters had always lived on a 
footing of intimacy, He thought that the choice 
of ſuch a miniſter would reconcile all the dif- 
ferent intereſts ; and, while he only conſulted his 
own. private affection, he well enough promoted 
our views. The cardinal Doria united a good 
underſtanding with purity of intentions, but poſ- 
ſeſſed neither the experience nor the energy 
which the circumſtances of the times would have 
required. He did not perſonally merit any ſe- 
rious reproaches from us: and, though he was 
unable to ſupport the tottering fabric of the Ro- 
man government, at leaſt he did not contribute 
to accelerate its fall. | 
But that government had 0 received the 
fatal ſhock, and the, peace of Tolentino, could 
not ſave it from ruin. That-pacification had only 
increaſed the diſaſters, the diſcontents, and the 
exhauſtion of the ſtate. The papal territories 


of 
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were every:where ſhaken by violent convulſions: 
in the marquiſate of Ancona, at Macerata, at 
Tefi, at Monte Sant - Elpidio, inſurrectionary at- 
| tacks were made upon the French; nor was it 
without bloody executions that the rebels could 
be repreſſed. In the duchy of Urbino, on the 
cCeontrary, where the Gallic invaſion had excited 
a xeliſh and a hope of liberty, the people felt 
extreme feluctance to bend their necks ane w to 
che pontifcal yoke: and in a ſtate much more 
. _ Eontiguous to the capital, in the Perugino, there 
___ exiſted a wiſh to ſhake off the papal chain, and 
form à union with the | Cis-Padane republic. 
Never had any country groaned under the inflic- 
tion of ſo 22 ſeourges at the ſame moment. 
The reſentment of Spain furniſhed an addi- 
| tional cauſe-of chagrin to the Holy See. Charles 
IV. had felt deep indignation at the manner in 
which the court of Rome had behaved toward 
the chevalier Azara : and he thought it incon- 
ſiſtent with bis dignity that he ſhould again make 
his appearance there until he had received fignal 
ſatisfaction. Nevertheleſs, when the Spaniſh 
monarch ſaw the Eccleſiaſtical State invaded by 
our troops, and the holy father threatened in bis 
very capital, his filiat piety was moved: the 
chevalier Azara was authoriſed to return to his 
poſt, and accordingly we went eser to N in 
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12 of certain motives: which the Holy See did not 
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perhaps ſuſpect till afterward.— There were then 
at his court two prelates, ſuppoſed to be very active 
intriguers, and whom a preyalent party wiſhed 


to remoye out of the way under ſome plauſible © _ 
pretext. The critical poſition in which his hoy 


lineſs at this time ſtood, furniſhed ſuch a pre- 
text: a propoſal was made to them of going to 
compliment the pope, to give him conſolation, 
to aid him by their counſels: and, for the put: 
| poſe of concealing the real objec of this miſſion, 
the precaution was taken /of- decorating it by 
the addition of a prelate reſpeQable for his cha- 
rafter, as well as the regularity of his conduct 
and his exalted dignity the cardinal. Loren- 
zana;/atchbiſhop-of Toledo. The two prelates 
who accompanied him were d'Eſpuig; archbi - 
ſhop of Seville, who had formerly been at Rome 
in the quality of auditor. of the Rota-wand Mus 
quiz, archbiſhop of — * ese 
rector to the queen. Gl 

heſe three prelates ſet out ade a perf 
ſion that they were going to fulfil a very impor- 
tant miſſion. DEſpuig, in particular, who en- 


tertained ambitious vie vs, did not doubt that it 


would conduct him to the honours of the cardi- 
nalate and the office of protector of the churches 
0 Spain. The cardinal Lorenzana, l 1 
e 


- 
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fſimple in his manners as well as his defires, and 


ſincerely attached to the Holy See, undertook 
the journey to Rome as an apoſtolic! peregrina- 
tion. He was a devoted! ſon going to aid his pa- 
tent in diſtreſs. The reverend fathers of the 
order of Mercy: with whom he had formerly had 
connexionꝭ had prepared a lodging in their con- 


vent ſor him and his two fellow-travellers. - The 
Ehevalier Azara had recently returned to Rome, 
where he ſtill had numerous enemies. Withing 


to remove the cardinal Lorenzana beyond the 
reach of their influence, he urgently preſſed bim 
to cbme and reſide in the palace of Spain. The 


two other prelates remained with the monks of 


be order of Mercy; 0 he diſcovered the 

inanity of their miſſion. Rinzib batigny tid ba 
This triple eciBallyychich had made mt 

"nal in Spain and Italy, finally appeared to have 


had no other object than a fimple homage paid 


by his catholic majeſty ta the head of the church. 


The archbiſſiop of Seville and the/queen's con- 


feſſor returned to Spain after the expiration of a 
few months; the cardinal Lorenzana alone con- 


tinuing with the pope, whom he did not aban- 


don even in his concluding misfortunes. This 
was one conſolation which the pious and humane 


Charles wiſhed:to leave to the dethroned pontiff. 
Commotions, anxieties of every kind, lively 


| Harms, ſerious: loſſes, a cataſtrophe which coſt 


. 


bim at once his money and his peace and his 
glory, humbations; inſurrections, every thing 
that can render a prince's reign tempeſtuous·- 
ſuch were the events that marked for Pius the 
chief part of the year 1997. II was as deeply 
affected by them as he poſſibly could be: he 
was attacked by ſo ſevere a malady during the 
month of May, that the choice of a ſucceſſor 


was already become an object of deliberations - © 


Three candidates were placed on the liſt Mat- 
tei, whoſe interpoſition had obtained peace for 
the Holy See, and who was ſuppoſed to be leſs 
diſagreeable to France than any other cardinal 
—Antici;whoſe addreſs and activity we have 
more than once had occaſion to mention-—and 
Chiaramonte, who was ſupported by the older 

cardinals who were the moſt ſtrongly attached to 


the obſolete. pretenſions of the court of Rm. 


Pius's recovery fruſtrated many calculations, 
diſappointed many hopes, and even excited diſ- 
ſatisfaction among the Romans, wlio are more 
deſirous of changes than any other people. The 
duke Braſchi felt the effects of their ill- humour: 
coming out from his convaleſcent uncle, he was 
ſtunned with a peal of hiſſes; and, not daring to 
return to his own palace, he immediately ſet out 
ſor Terracina, tak ing his way through his duchy 
of Nemi. This was a new ſymptom of that fer- 


 / mientation which was beginning to diſcover itſelf 
in ſeveral parts of the papal dominions, and even 


n Home, where the ſcarcity'of ſpecie inflamed 


mme public diſcontent to the higheſt degree. 

That thirſt of revolution which had already poſ- 
ſeſſed a certain portion of the people, ſhowed | 
_ Hifelf+in'various* modes. On the gate of that 
ſame duke Braſchi, had been written in red 
letters theſe menacing words. Arrendetevi, 
ami] O morte, o libertd o 4. Bills were alſo 
ſick up in various places, holding forth the fame 
alatming alternative. The Carmagnole and other 
patriotic airs were publicly ſung; and people 
were heard to ſay aloud in the ſtreets, As ſoon 
as the pope dies, the face of affairs will be 
« changed.“ No'-meafures/ were ſpared that 
could tend to provoke an inſurrection, or at leaſt 
to excite'the apprebenſion of ſuch an event. In 
one place was read on the walls, The time is 
ce; in another, Rome is in her. laſt 
«agony. In the -beginning of Auguſt, a 
paper was ſeen poſted up, e Nera the 
ral lines: bsi 
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— tian Dai ee; | voy oh 


_— Literally, 'u at the extreme unfion,” in | allafion to the 
: popith ceremony of OE" fick E I oil 
in their laſt agonies. : 


KL bk 


Ta 1 6890 Non abbiamo pazienzs t „. 10 b 300 
Non vogliamo pid eminenea. 
Non vogliamo pid ſantit, 

[ax b. 8 Ma eguaglianza e liberta#,” | 

1 or ſome time the Roman government 4 
tinued to witneſs thefe diſorders with nearly paſ- 
five apathy : but about the middle of the year 
1797 they appeared. td afſume ſo. alarming an 
aſpect, that it very unſeaſonably relinquiſhed that 
ſyſtem of torpid inaQtivity, which never could 


have proved ſo fatal to it as the vigilance and 
ſeverity: that it thought neceſſary to be exerted 


in theſe. latter times. The garriſon of Rome 


was changed, and augmented with additional 


force: the caſtle. of Saint - Angelo was ſupplied 
with proviſions and ammunition, as if there had 
exiſted an intention of making it ſuſtain a regu- 


lar ſiege; and troops were ſtationed in different 


| quarters of the city. e 
Theſe, however, were only precautionary mea- 
ſures, for which the influence of urgent terror 
might be admitted. as a reaſonable apology : but 
when the. government was ſeen to employ more- 
over, the expedients of trembling and oppreſſive 
deſpotiſm to arreſt perſons who appeared ſiſpi- 


cious, ſuch as Angelucci, a ſkilful ſurgeon and a 


zealous patriot, who has ſince been ſo amply 


bo Our patience is exhauſted : we 46 not hb to Rwe any - 


more Eminences or Holineſſes, but liberty and equality. 


= 
= 4, a 
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. © avenged for that tranſient outrage—two bro- 
ders, of the name of Bowechard;bookſellers— 
Aſcanelli, a rich Je, in whole houſe” were aſ⸗ 
ſerted to have been found ten "thouſand yellow 
eockades (the colour wor by t the Romane), a 
quantity of fire arms, three trees of liberty, &c. 
rom that moment people faid that“ the laſt 
| 25 hour of the papacy w at hand 
Ine pecumiaty embarraſſments, which we 
\wouk have been Tufficient to excite à revolu- 
tion, were a ſerious addition to the many already 
exiſting cauſes of anxiety. The contribution 
which the French had exacted by the treaty of 
Tolentino, had exhauſted every public, every 
. Private; coffer. The pontiff had been obliged 
to repeat his emiffions of cedole, conſequently to 
depreciate ſtill lower chat paper money which 
Was already in ſo low a ſtate of depreciation. 
The riches of the church ſtill preſented him with 
fome teſources. Thoſe ſeruples which reſpect 
that ſatreũ property in ordinary times, were now 
© whollyi unſeaſonable : accordingly,” in the month 
of Auguſt, all the clergy, ſecular and regular, 
were ordered to exbibit a' minute ſtatement of 
their property, and within ſix months to furniſh - 
a Joan to the amount of one-ſixth of its value at 
un intereſt of three per cent.. 
This edi& increaſed the public diſcontent. 
The clergy openly-accuſed Pius of violating the 
ſacred canons, the bulls, and the oaths by which 
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he had bound himſelf on his acceſſion to che 3 


pontifical throne.” He had gone to Vienna, they 
obſerved, for the expreſs purpoſe of diverting 
' © Joſeph II. from his intention of devoting a part 
_ * of the church property to the neceſſities of his 
6. ſtate; and now himſelf imitated the conduct 
, of that philoſophic prince.“ The pope could 
hardly appear in public without being hooted 
and hiſſed. Several cardinals were even inſulted 
with abuſive language, among others the cardi- 
nal Carandini, who fell fick of chagrin in conſe- 

quence of it. The Roman purple was not ac- 


.cuſtomed to be treated with ſuch jirreverence. 


But it was principally againſt the cardinal ne- 
phew that the torrent of popular indignation 
was directed. His name, ſurrounded with diſ- 

graceful epithets, was diſplayed in all the in- 

flammatory bills with which every wal in Rome | 

Was: covered. © | . 

Ihe een now „ Apread dnt at ; 
dow and all ages. At this period was diſco- 
vered a kind of conſpiracy formed among the 
ſtudents,” who were impatient of the yoke of 
their preceptors, and enamoured of the tricolor 
cockade.. The elements of a revolution were 
| collecting and combining; and it was foreſeen 
that a ſingle ſpark falling among this heap of 
combuſtible materials would produce a confla- 
gration: but it did not yet appear probable that 


— 
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Wb Nan France who thould ſet fie to it 


 * burling her thunder into the collected pile. 
Still ſmaller ſeemed the probability that a go- 
vernment which by its weakneſs was ſo deeply 
Intereſted in preventing every criſis, ſhould itſelf 
provoke. that under which it ſank in ruin. A 
feeble government; long known to be ſuch, can- 
not with impunity make a diſplay of force. 
The arreſts, the proſcriptions, inſtead of curing, 
_ exaſperated the diſeaſe; and deſpotiſm, after a 
vain effort to en nm, was itſelf terrified in 
Wr. 

3 "A of POT INF a 2 "PR in | the 
| city, the regular troops and militia received or- 


ders to hold themſelves in readineſs for every 


5 event. Ihe pope required that ſix men of the 


. company which conſtituted his guard of honour 


ſuould be poſted every night in his ante- chamber, 
and · the ſame number on the outſide of the Va- 


5 tican. The time was now no more when his 


guards were only employed for the decoration 
of his court! Without having ever indulged in 
any violent exceſſes, he ſaw himſelf, by vanity 
and improvidence and obſtinacy, reduced to the 
ee condition. of ſuſpicious tyrants. 
Amid this general ſubverſion produced by the 


5 conflict of ſo many contending paſſions, it was 


almoſt impoſlible to advance a ſtep in any direc- 
tion without exciting murmurs, The individuals, 


\ 
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whether. French or Romans, who were held 
in confinement, loudly - complained | of injuſtice | 
and oppreſſion: they maintained, that, ſince 
they. ſuffered on account of the Gallic revolu- . 
tion, ' whoever was veſted with any power by the 
French government was of courſe their natural 
protector; nor could they pardon. either-luke- - 
warmneſs, tardineſs, or even diſcuſſion, on the 
part of the political or 1 agents whoſe i 1 
terpolition they implored. - | 
Doring theſe tranſactions, gd at Note d 
miniſter plenipotentiary of the French republic, 
Joſeph Buonaparte, brother to the general. Every: 
eye was anxiouſly turned toward this new repre- 
ſentative of France: every individual ſtudied to 
interpret his moſt trifling words, his moſt inſigni- 
ficant actions: the devotees thought or affeQed 
to think that a French republican muſt necella- | 
rily be a man of repulſive demeanour, regardleſs 
ol the cuſtoms of different countries, and eſpe- 
cially void of religion. They were therefore 
agreeably ſurpriſed to find him conciliating, full 
of urbanity, and particularly to ſee him go to 
maſs; His behaviour in the outſet, his language, 
ſtruck them as ominous of good; and the parti» 
ſans of the Holy See began to imagine that it 
yet reſted on ſolid foundations. The French re- 
public, however, ſtill had reaſon to be a 
with it on more than one grounßdg 


It hk oi: foot a greater number of troops 
i it ought to have done after the RIM 
Ae peace: Tir 4 FORT Its 

Romans, | foreigners, e . 
were perſeruted: gd: inves of the Gallic 
revolution: SPS; 1 * 

The pope 3 to feel 4 apt e to the 

8 of any connexion with the * 8 
republic |. 
French emigrants = i refraory prieſts, even 
fince the eighteenth of F ruQidor-in the fifth 
year of the republic (Sept. 4, 1797), flocked in 
crowds to Rome, and were there well received: 

Finally, a new Auſtrian general, Provera, was 
come from Vienna to take me command 4 the 
Papal troops. THAIS | 
The. miniſter Busssperte energetically ex- 
plained himſelf on all theſe heads, and obtained 
fome half. ſucceſſes. The peace of Campo - For- 
mio had recently been ſigned; and the court of 
Rome could not now entertain any perfidious 
bope, any concealed plan lurking. dk the 
veil of ſtudied appearances. | 

Several of the perſons detained i in orifon were 
fot at liberty, and, among others, Angelucci 
and the two brothers of the name of Bouchard. 
Aſter a ſhort time, thoſe three martyrs of liberty 
ſet out from Rome, as it were in triumph, and 
© amid the acclamations of the multitude, to go 


and preſent themſelves to Buonaparte at Raſtadt, 
and thank him for their deliverance, which was 
in great meaſure his work. The enthuſiaſm 
which they excited, eſpecially at the moment of 
their departure, gave conſiderable umbrage to 
the friends of the papacy, wha ſaid that thoſe 
exceſſive demonſtrations of j Joy were ⸗ inſults to | 
«the government,” 77252 
In truth, the Roman government were in 
every-point of view degraded. They had no- 
body to whom they could intruſt the command of 
their petty army: they had not been able to re- 
tain Provera who had been ſent to them by the 
court of Vienna; for Buonaparte had informed 
the pope, through the medium of his brother, 
that, unleſs that Auſtrian general quitted Rome 
within twenty-four hours, he would march into 
the Eccleſiaſtical State and recommence hoſti- 
lities. "0 
The cardinal Doria was Lees to 
communicate to Provera the intentions of the 
French general, and accompanied the execution 
of that diſagreeable taſk with all the forms which 
could tend to render it excuſable. Provera only 
requeſted a reſpite of two days, which was 
granted to him. Previous to his departure, he 
waited on the pope, who received him with tears 
in his eyes, and aſſured him * nothing but 
VOL. 1}, | 'Y | F 


force could reduce him to that extremity. The 
15 next day Provera was on his way to Naples. 
At the ſame time the papacy ſtood in a very 
; ede de. poſition with reſpect to the Cis- 
Alpine republic, a dangerous and importunate 
neighbour, who, indignant at the proofs. of ill- 
will given to her by the court of Rome, had al- 
ready determined to declare war againſt the 
Holy See. Pius ſent to Milan a miniſter com- 
miſſioned in his name to acknowledge the new 
republic. But this tardy recognition did not 
diſarm the anger of the Cis-Alpine government, 
which had not only reproaches in reſerve for the 
papacy, but alſo N to advance. at its ex- 
3 THE | 
Ihoſe claims 1 to certain portions of the 
apo of Ancona and of the duchy of Ur- 
| bino, which had been diſmembered from the ex- 
archate of Ravenna by king Pepin, and given to 
pope Stephen III. This was going very far 


back in queſt of very ſeeble arguments: but the 


Cis-Alpine government added arguments of a 


more concluſive. nature to theſe diplomatic pre- 


tenſions : it directed Dombrowſki, a Poliſh ge- 
nexral in its ſervice, to ſeiſe upon fort Santo-Le- 
one, ſituate on the frontier of the duchy of Ur- 
bino. The peaſants of the ſurrounding coun- 
try, e * 22 the ſound of the _ 
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and animated by that devotion, or e that 
ſpirit of fanaticiſm, with which pains had long 


been taken to inſpire them the unfortunate 


peaſants engaged in combat with the Cis- Alpine 
troops. This firſt ſcene of civil war between 
the inhabitants of Italy was pretty bloody. 
Better: conduct could not have been expected of 
the papal militia. The fort of Santo-Leone 
even made ſome reſiſtance. The commandant, 
however, yielded to menaces, but obtained the 
honours of war. For the preſent, the vitorious | 
troops did not proceed farther. 
- Conſternation prevailed in Rome on the in- 
telligence of this aggreſſion. The government 
was oppreſſed by too many calamities to thinx 
of defending itſelf, Scarcity of caſh, popular 
murmurs, ruinous meaſures of finance, exunda- 
tions of the Tiber, inſurrections in various parts 
of the Eccleſiaſtical State - every circumſtance 
concurred in overwhelming the pontiff with a 
weight of ſolicitude. The firſt and only plan 
that preſented itſelf to his mind was that of ap- 
peaſing the reſentment of his enterpriſing neigh- 
bours with all poſſible ſpeed ** for which purpoſe, 


a he framed, in concert with the miniſter Buona- 


parte, a memorial in which he acknowledged 
the Cis-Alpine republic, and teſtified the moſt 
* deſire of wa on good terms with it. 
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W. now 88 that 8 fo. 3 * 5 
the Holy See —the twenty - eighth of December 
1797, from which day we * date its * 
verſon. 

Ten or x ag days. however, previous to 
that period, there did not yet appear any of thoſe 
ſymptoms that are uſually precurſive to a ſtrik · 
ing cataſtrophe. The diſcontent, of the people 
was indeed ſtrongly marked ; and it aroſe from 
various motives the dearneſs of proviſions, the 
daily increaſing depreciation of the cedole, and 
ſeveral edicts reſpecting money-matters, which 
alarmed the indigent claſs of che community: 
But it did not appear probable that theſe grie- 
vances ſhoutd;ſo ſoon have produced a univerſal 
inſurrection, much lefs/the overthrow of an an- 
cient government to which the people were at- 


rern 
. 


tached by numerous ties. There were in Rome 


many perſons of different ranks who profeſſed 


- : . 2 ; | 
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| "the maxims of the French revolution: but they 
were not all equally reſpectable for their con- 
dutt; and there were but a very ſmall number 
whoſe influence could appear formidable to the 
Holy See. A little activity in the police would 
perhaps have proved ſufficient to keep theſe in 
ſubjection for a long time: and nothing leſs than 
one of thoſe great events which forcibly ſpeak 
to the ſenſes—ſuch as the ſuicide of Lucretia, 
or the blood-ſtained garb of Cæſar - would 
have been requiſite to produce a revolution fo 
ſudden, ſo: OY re elements enn 
ſo weak. Ne 
The domi himſelf affected the moſt * | 
(ccorityramid the weighty ſubjects of inquietude 
by which he was environed. He went every 
day to prayers at the Vatican, and afterward to 
take an airing a few miles out of Rome. What- 
ever anxiety he felt, ſolely regarded the reſult 
of his negotiation at Milan, whither he had 
ſent on miſſion a cardinal who gave him little 
hope. The Cis-Alpine republic ſnowed no diſ- 
poſition to conciliation : it kept proviſional 'poſ- 


ſeſſion of the fort of Santo-Leone: it talked - 


of withdrawing from the pawn-banks of Rome * 
the ſums which its citizens had lodged there 
while they remained under the Auſtrian dominion. 
The prieſts, acting perfectly in character, 

continued to inflame the weak minds, to foſter 
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in them an averſion to French principles, and 
to mourn over the calamities of the church: 
ey ran from temple to temple, from ſtreet to 
ſtreet, preaching and predicting “the end of 
dee the world,“ and, according ta the cuſtom 
which has ever prevailed, calling in the aid of 
miracles to ſupport their prophecies. They had 
not an idea that they were ſo near the end of 
their reign, which to . Rag was the end 
of che world. a 
Alt this time there was in Reine a 8. | 
of another kinda French woman named la 
Brouſſe, who was with all ſincerity a fanatic, or 


Father under the influence of | ſober madneſs. 


. She foretold that the empire of the popes was 
drawing near to its end; that heaven was weary 
of it ; and that ſhe would not depart from Rome 
till ſhe had ſeen that prediction accompliſhed. 
At any ather time her extrayagancies wauld have 
- excited only laughter or pity; but at the pre- 
ſent period they ca- incided with much more 
alarming ſymptoms; and they did not 958 to 
a produce ſome ſenſation. 
Such yere the various diſpoſitions of the in- 
-babirants of Rome at the moment of the ſilently 
N gathering and almoſt unperceived ſtorm which 
| broke forth on the twenty-eighth of December. 
We live at too ſhort a diſtance from that event 
to uſe the language of hiſtory in relating it, 
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The paſſions have on both ſides disfigured its 
features ; nor would they, on either hand; pardon 
that impartiality which ſhould fairly appreciate 
what was in great meaſure their work. A ſum- 
mary of facts, therefore, and a ſtatement of their 
conſequences, will be ſufficient for the per- 
- formance of the taſk which we have undertaken | 
eee | 
| {ft pears From-the temperate report ent by 
the ambaſſador Buonaparte, on the eleventh of 
Nivoſe, to the miniſter of foreign relations, that 
neither he, nor the chevalier Azara whom his ſa- 
gacity and long experience rendered ſo com- 
petent a judge of ſuch matters, had conceived 
that a popular commotion, attempted five days ; | 

before, bore any characteriſtic, of a nature that 
could juſtly alarm the government; and that, far 

from concurring in it, the French miniſter had 


ſoldiery, if directed by prudent orders or guided 
by well intentioned chiefs, would have been ſuf- 
ficient to quell that diſturbance without effuſion of 
blood. But the inſurgents having run to take re- 
fuge within the juriſdiction of the French ambaſ- 
fador's palace, which ought to have been for them 
not a place of head-quartersas they pretended, but 
an inviolable aſylum, the armed force, equally vile 
as atrocious, had the audacity to purſue them in- 
fo its * and to convert that aſylum into a 
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marked it with his diſapprobation. The papa! 
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W battle. 8 — of: nations 
was moſt glaringly violated: and this firſt trans- 
greſſion, not having been prevented, not having 
been immediately atoned ſor, was ſuffieient very 


ſeriouſly to inculpate the Roman government: 


but it was followed by a ſecond crime rh 
decided the ruin of the papacy. Maw 7G. 
Among thoſe by whom the F ach ambaſſador 
was ſurrounded, and who co- operated with him 
in checking the efferveſcence of the inſurgents 
and particularly the blind fury of the pontiff s 
ſatellites, was general Duphot, ſo honourably 
diſtinguiſhed by bis brilliant courage. He ſprang 
toward'that-infuriate band ho had already im- 
molated ſo many unfortunate victims in the 
courts and the veſtibule and even on the ſtair- 
. th of the French palace; and that young 
hero, whom Hymen was preparing to unite 
within few days with the ſiſter of general Buo- 
naparte, fell, the victim of his generous de- 
votion, under the repeated ſtrokes of the 'baſe 
wretehes whoſe rage he had hoped to appeaſe. 
_ The chevalier Angiolini, the Tuſcan miniſter, 
4 had hardly received intelligence of this ſhocking 
tranſaction when he haſted to the miniſter of 
France to participate his dangers, and diſplayed 
in this critical moment equal prudence and 
courage. Animated by the ſame ſentiments, 
the chevalier Azara conſigned to oblivion ever? 


| | tachment of cannibals had been ſent againſt the 
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ſubject of complaint which he had againſt -the _ 
Holy See, and ſolely deſirous of ſerving it at 
the ſame time that he afforded to the French a 
new teſtimony of his affection, and to the eĩty 
of Rome a freſh proof of his erer and firm 
neſs—he'flew to the Vatican. 
The pope was ſick: his ec ſtate was 
wholly ignorant of what had happened at the 

1 French ambaſſador's palace and, two hours 
after the event, the Roman government had not 
yet taken the ſlighteſt ſtep in conſequence of it. 
It was nevertheleſs by its orders that the de- 


| inſurgent crowd; and after having let them 
looſe into that theatre of blood, it had not 
appointed any perſon to watch or direct or re- 
ſtrain them! Even if the Roman government 
had been guilty of no other orime than that in- 
conceivable improvidence, could it poſſibly have 
eſcaped the reſentment of the French republic? 
After the ſcene of which the miniſter Buona- 
parte had been a witneſs—at the fight of the lifes 
leſs corſe of his unfortunate compatriot Who 
had been on the point of becoming bis kins- 
man, and who, after having braved death in 
the fiold of glory, had received the fatal wound 
from the hands of an unbridled ſoldiery—he 
conceived that the dignity of his character, 
much more than the care of his perſonal ſafety; 


- 
* 
- 
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ſorebade his longer ſtay in à place where the 
moſt ſacred rights were violated, and rr 
impunity ſeemed to await the violation. 
It would not be credited, if Joſeph ee 
parte had not himſelf affrmed the fact, that 
ſourteen hours were elapſed after the murder of 
general Duphot, before a ſingle Roman pre- 


ſſented himſelf to inquire into the ſtate of affairs. 


During that interval the French ambaſſador 
had written ſeveral letters to the ſecretary of 
ſtate to acquaint him with his firm determination 
of quitting Rome, and to demand of him the 

neceſſary paſſports. The cardinal Doria vainly 
attempted to prevail on him to ſtay: the am- 
baſſador departed the next morning for Florence, 

_-whence' he tranſmitted to the French directory a 
narrative of what had happened in Rome. He 
took charge of a diſpatch from the cardinal to 
the marquis Maſſimi, at that time the ſovereign 


pontiff s miniſter in Paris. In that diſpatch 
Doria deplored, in the name of the holy father 


and in his own, an event which it had, by his 
account, been impoſſible for them either to 
foreſee or prevent. You are to requeſt of the 
4 directory, ſaid he to the marquis, © that 
e they will demand whatever ſatisfaction they 
© 'think-proper. To demand and to obtain it, 
will be the ſame thing: for neither his holi- | 
* -neſs nor I nor the court of Rome will ever be 


| _ 
1 eaſy in mind ail eequin that th din 
« ſatisfied,” 88 
It will naturally be aſked how the rote | 
ſecretary were employed during that ſcene whioh 
no called forth thoſe expreſſions of their tardy 
repentance. Every circumſtance proves that car» | 
dinal Doria, incapable of guiding the reins of go- 


8 


vernment in difficult times, and equally incapable | 


of any participation in a conſpiracy of which he 
muſt haye fallen one of the firſt yiftims, had made 
no preparation, and that, at the moment af the 
exploſion, his reaſon, was quite bewildered, 
As to the pope, the ſtate of his health, if we 
may believe Doria's account, did not allow that 
he ſhould even be informed of the affair before 
©! pight. It appears therefore that ot, # FA the one 
nor the other was chargeable on this occaſion 
| with any thing more than very great improvi- 
| dence. Accordingly, the ambaſſador Buonaparte, 
though fired with juſt reſentment, did not incul- 
pate either the pontiff or bis miniſter: he even 
thought it is duty, at the moment of his de- 
parture, to give the ſecretary of ſtate a laſt teſ- 
timony of his perſonal eſteem, and to aſſure him 
that he would retain “ the moſt cordial re- 
“ membrance of the character and the conduct 
«* and the polite and friendly behaviour of the 
| 6c cardinal Doria, whoſe goodneſs of heart was 
6c © not in its proper ſphere among the irrecon- 


Ph. 


* "ic enemies of the French dane who Nil 

governed the court of Rome.” , 
Sesroely was Toſeph"Buonaparte" gone tha 

the city when'the chevalier Azara was earneſtly 

— in the pops name to exert his efforts 

10 recall him. The Spaniſh miniſter, whoſe in- 

repoſition it was now ſomewhat too late to 

_ Trivoke; contented himſelf with anſwering that 

N prohibited to take any further concern 

in the affairs of Rome. Beſides, Joſeph Buona- 

parte was very little diſpoſed to yield to ſolici- 
tations of that Kind. Ife thus wrote on the 
fübject to the rulers of the French republic— 

' WP government does not ſwerve from its 

4 ufual character. "Crafty and raſh in com- 

e paſſing criminal deeds, baſe and groveling 

r after mey have been committed, it now lies 

"proſtrate at the feet of the miniſter Azara, 

_« ehitreating him to tome to me at Florence, 

* and bring me back to Rome.“ 

A government thus appreciated eviita* not 
kpe' to obtain Pardon; and vengeance cloſely 
_. Followed the crime which! it had : at leaſt ſuffered 
to be perpetratec. 

Im the ihfliftion of that vengeance wh Cis. 
Alpines took the lead. Scarcely were they! in- 
formed of what had happened at Rome, when 

loud accents of indignation reſounded in their 

political aſſemblies and in their private ſocjelles. 


At Milan, on every fide, were heard the cries.of 
«Death to the aſſaſſin pontiff! Vengeance to 
Jour deliverers!“ In the conſtitutional cirele a 

levy of troops was recommended, for the pur- 
poſe of making war on the pope : and while 
the Italian and French forces were already on 
their march toward his dominions, letters from 
Milan faid—* Soon ſhall that Tiber which is 
* ſtained with the blood of our brethren—that 
Capitol inhabited by aſſaſſin priefs— that 
Field of Mars which bluſhes tq be trodden by 
« nation of ſlaves be purified from the aceu- 
4 mulated crimes and ne ene : 
twenty centuries,” - | 

. Meantime diſmay id eee. laid 

upon all thoſe who ſtopd in conſpicuous ſtations 
in Rome. The government diſpatched couriers of 
in every direction, and ſtrove to intereſt in its 

fayour the courts of Floregce, of Naples, and of 
Vienna. More ſuſpicious and implacable thaw 
at any former period—now, at a time when its 
own. feebleneſs and the impending danger ſhould” 
have enforced the practice of at leaſt mildneſs 
and moderation, it multiplied the number of 
impriſonments; and, mingling religious mum- 
mery with political rigor, it ſuſpended all thea · 
tric entertainments, n a de * b 
prayers, and ſermons. „ 
| Recovered. from its - firſt ſtupor, it DM into 


6irculation a mot true and faithfat ſtatement, in 
which it depicts the conduct of the French in 


mme moſt odious colours. A Roman journaliſt 


| earries/ſtil} farther the audacity of unbluſhing 
impudence: he announces to the univerſe that 
the pope is preparing to arm a hundred and 
e ſixty thouſand men, and to drive France back 
* within her ancient limits. He formally gives 


5 the lie to the editor of the Florence gazette : 


© What- muſt,” ſays be, © above every thing 
«elſe, -excite- the indignation of the public, is 
- the” intolerable impudence with which ſome 
e people have endeavoured, by a heap of falſe- 
* hoods, to blacken the conduct of the pontifi- 
E cal government, on the occaſion of an event 
.. © which the time and the circumſtances and a 
et connected ſeries of facts render ſo notorious as 
to create an impoſſibility of its affording room 
L for either miſconception or controverſy. But 
_ © the world will fee who has been the author 
l of the popular commotions, what means have 
been employed, what ſchemes have been con- 
e certed, to realiſe the plan of producing a re- 
evolution among the people of Rome, er 
«faithful to their God and to their ſovereign. 
« A glance of the eye caſt over Italy will be 
« ſufficient to furniſh a refutation of ſuch ca- 
« jumnies, and to prove the moderation and 
te forbearance of the pontifical miniſter. It is 
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* only neceſſary to obſerve in what manner and 
during how long a period that government 
has, through the love of peace, exhibited to 
« Europe the ſpeQtacle of the moſt painful hu 
« miliations, the greateſt ſacrifices, the moſt de- 
< plorable condition, &. 

From the tranſactions that had pace the 
murder of Duphot which was no more than the 
2 bloody cataſtrophe of a tedious drama, it be- 
comes eaſy to appreciate this language, no leſs 
We than inſolent. 4 

General Berthier was directed to ee the 
French republic. Arriving at Ancona on the twen-. 

ty- fifth of January 1798, he immediately marched 
forward at the head of ſeveral columns of Gallic 
and Cis-Alpine troops. Retarded for a while 
by the ſnows of the Apennine, he advanced 
toward Rome, as if he were traverſing the de- 
partments of the French republic. 

Could he meet with any reſiſtance? The pope 
was ſunk into a ſtate of weakneſs approaching 
to imbecillity: the reſt of the Romans either 
were lethargiſed by the ſame ſtupor, or impa- 
tiently expected the arrival of the French. Some 
defenſive meaſures were however adopted by 
the terrified members of the Roman government. 
The cardinals, who till preſerved ſome remains 
of courage, held frequent congregations, and de- 
liberated whether they ought to flee or await 


Abe enemy. They ill Airuggled, to retain the 
reins of empire which were ready to eſcape 
from their enfeebled graſp. They ſent com- 
miſſioners into the Campagna di Roma and to 


8 the adjacent coaſt, where the people complain- 


ed of the dearneſs e e e e GRAN 
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In the e of a eig the 


pe . of the French, a more animated conteſt 


was carried on between the mummeries of ſu- 
perſtition and the efforts of patriotiſm. While 
the ſtreets were paraded in every direction by 
proceſſions, the. walls were covered with ſatiric 
placords*.' While the Madonnas ſhed tears in 
anſwer to the vows. addreſſed to them, portraits 
of general Buonaparte were. diſtributed among 
the people, with the inſcription, “ This is the 
true likeneſs of the holy ſaviour of the world.” 
Berthier had cauſed his approach to be an- 
nounced by a proclamation' which had terrified | 
the one party and inſpirited the other. A 
„ French army,“ ſaid he, “is now on its march 
e toward Rome. I declare that its only object 
E is to chaſtiſe the murderers of the brave Du- 

© phot, the ſame perſons who have embrued 
* their hands in the blood of the unfortunate 
* gBaſſeville, and who have forgotten the reſpect 
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* Poſting-bills. - | 


®:which. they owed to the ambaſſador of the 


«:teftprs:and-friends.” - 1 
7 Rnookraged:-by:tbeſe, — the . 
aſlembled- in the Campo · Vaccino, under the au- 


ſpices of ſome chiefs, ſuch as Riganti, a lawyer 


diſtinguiſhed by his talents, and by his reſent- 


ment againſt Pius the duke Bonelli, who had 
travelled much, and had brought back to Rome 

the ideas of liberty — a certain Pignatelli, a 

Neapolitan, nephew to the marquis Gallo, Who 


had recently quitted the ſervice of the emperor, 
and for ſome time, with undaunted . zeal, pro- 
feſſed revolutionary principles at Rome. In this 


aſſembly. the Roman people proclauned their 


independence on the twenty - ſeventh of Pluvioſe 


(February 15). Immediately the tree of liberty 


was planted in front of the Capitol, and in all 
tte publicdquiress!!: i aun 24 eee 


General Berthier lay —_ at the, gates - 15 


of Rome. At noon he received a deputation 
from the Roman people, acquainting him with 
their revolution, and communicating} to him the 


had adopted. one 2171 
Soon after, preceded by ani muſic and al 
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French republic. The Roman people, wuo 
N had no participation in thoſe deeds. off 
« horror, ſhall, in eee find * 


plan of a en arenen which they a 
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the grenadiers-of his army, and followed by his 
ſtaff· officers and a hundred horſemen. from each 
regiment of his cavalry, he proceeded directly 
to the Capitol, traverſing the crowded throny of 
a countleſs multitude of people, among whom, 
however, if we may venture/to believe: the afſer- 
tion of ſpectators worthy. of credit, the number 
vf thoſe whom turiofity alone had attracted to 
me ſpot was much e than * of 5 * 
| hovers liberty!!! : 
"Arrived at/the Capitol manera] achse = 


A 1 - notions: a harangue ſuited to the occafion—a 


| harangus, whoſe Laconie energy entitles it to be 
tranſmitted to poſterity - Y 
b Ve mans of the :Catoesof ee 
=. bf ebe Brutuses, of the Ciceroes, of the Hor- 


ip 


3 | _ v. tenſiuses | receive the homage of free French- 


s men in that Capitol where you ſo oft have de- 

** fended the rights of the people, and ſhed luſtre 
on the Roman republiqgGc. 

e Thoſe deſcendents of the Gauls, with thd 

olive of peace in their hands, come to this au- 

| 0 guſt place, to rer ediſy in it the altars of _ 
_ © ty erected by the firſt of the Brutuses, 

* And you, Roman people, who 8 nov- 

recovered your legitimate rights 1=—recolle& 

* that blood which flows in your veins! ſurvey 

«thoſe monuments of glory by which you arc 
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F ſarrounded ! reſume your priſtine . greatneſs, 

Hand dhe virtues of your progehitors®.?? πð, * 
A. ſpectacle ſo novel, a harangue ſo worthy uf po 
thoſe ſcenes which awaked the grandeſt tecou - 
lections. might well be expected to electriſe an! 


did in fact ee e of Ron RO _ 
prdſents> rb hogs bed doidue layman: x19 —_— 
Ihe ceremony Lechs ee Berthier — 
was re· conducted. to bis camp amid peals f ae. 


glamation.ſtyl more ſpontaneous and more uni- 
verſal than thoſe which had n 18 on his 
entrance into the city 2 
Some perſonages of a in eee 
ere della Sommaglia, at that time nar- 
dinal-vicar—Arrigoni, who was preſident of the 
annana and the young prince Giuſtiniani, joined 
by the Neapolitan miniſter, Belmonte-Pighatelli "3 
—had been ſent by the pope to the French ge- x 
neral. They hoped. to mollify him, to obtain of ..= 
him terms of accommodation. Pius, or thoſe _ 
who made uſe of his name |, had nds the 


= WY . 
= » 
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* This la eee Aiffers, in my original, from the 
concluding ſentence given by Mr. Duppa in page 174 of his 
Brief Account of the Subverfion of the Papal Govern- 
ment. — Without pretending to decide which is the ge- 
nuine ſpeech of Berthier, I have contented myſelf with faith- 

fully tranſlating my text. 

+ During this criſis, Pius concealed himſelf from every 
eye. He remained in the Vatican, ſurrounded by ſome in- 
judicious and obſcure counſellors whoſe names do not deſerye s 
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| 1 hope that, at the expenſe of a contribution of 2 
"Av few millions and the ſacrifice: of two provinces 
= already.infeted with the revolutionary / ſpirit, 


. the Holy See might yet be able to redeem its 
=. _ Cafety./ But the firmneſs of, Berthier diflipated 


= thoſc illuſions: he refuſed to admit a deputation 


from a government which had already ceaſed to 
| 3 — - exiſt, and declared that he would receive none 
= - That people, in effect, had created a provi- 


1 ſional government, and, reviving the higheſt dig- 
= nity of ancient Rome, had elected ſeven conſuls, 
=  - among whom Riganti and Bonelli, the moſt con- 
ſpicuous af their c were not forgotten. 


— 5 
A l - . * * 
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"= 0 ba betta from oblivion... The deputies who were ſent ta 
| Berthier did not ſee the pontiff either previous to their de- 
* parture or after their return. Every command, every infor- 
muation, paſſed through the medium of cardinal Doria. 
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8 oon as the. ancient goverament ſaw. that 
its hopes had been diſappointed, thoſe who had 
taken the moſt ative part in its operations, or 
who had recently been its moſt culpable agents, 
perceived the danger which threatened them. 
Several eſcaped from the peril by fight—ſuch as 
the cardinals Albani and Buſca—a certain cap- 
tain Amadeo, who. commanded. the company 
that had fired upon Duphot—the corporal Ma- 
rinelli, who had given him the firſt wound—a 
certain Engliſh banker, by name Jenkins. With 
reſpect to the cardinal Braſchi, he was at Naples 
on a political miſſion in conjunction with mon- 
ſignor Galeppi, and took good care not to re- 
; turg..:". 

At this period, ch 3 preceded | 
the arrival of the French, Rome preſented a 
| TpeRtacle truly curious to an attentive ſpectator. 
Here were ſeen prieſts bitterly inveighing againſt 
the emperor, and crying out on every fide that 
he had deceived them : there the members of 
the ancient goyernment, uncertain what diſtant 
Z 3 


— 
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aſylum. they might hope to reach with impuni- 
ty, concealed themſelves in Rome itſelf. The 
biſhops, not thinking themſelves ſafe in the pro- 
vinces of the ſtate; came to! take) refuge in the 
capital. A great portion of the people remained 
quiet, and filently awaited theit doom... In. fe- 
veral quarters of the city, the indignation ex- 
cited by the fanatic devotees ſecretly fermented, 
And broke out in Knife tabs even more Frequent 
than uſual.” Tue miracle of the Madonna pen. 
ing her eyes, Which” had been fo ingenjouſly 
contrived 59 won ignor Galeppi, wa wa was more than 
once repeated, But now began to loſe its effect 
and made fewer dupes. 

Aud how was the pope apfel mean- 
While? His hotineſs ſometimes gave way to the 
fran nſports of grief: but much oftener, motion- 
Tels and penſively ſilent, he altoniſhed thoſe 
around bim by his apparent ferenity. - Was it 
| philofophy 2 was it refignation to the will of 
| Heaven?" or was it a mere apathy reſulting from 
the EnfeebleT ſtate of His organs? © The queſtion 
was not decided at the Mg and will perhaps 
Ferran for ever undecided, | 
88 General Berthier having come to take up bis 
'refidence ji in Rome, aſſumed i in fact the reins of 
the govertitnent, which as 7980 had 8 nominal 
.Chiefs, - 8 : 


Te — , 


o bo zelebrated in honour! of the manès of hs 
unfortunate. Duphot. A mauſolsum wag arefteck - 
tothe deceaſed phief in-the-piazza-of the Vatis 
enn z and that monument, ſurrounded wih cye 
preſs-trees' and illumined by -funereal-torches} 
was decorated with Latin inſcriptions commes 
morating his warlike talents, his patriotic devos 
tion, and his tragie fall. The urn which inclofed 
his aſhes was placed on an 1 n 
erected in the area of the Capitol. 
Not content with theſe laſt honours; his 
manes- expected the additional gratification of 
vengeance. Several of the moſt active agents of 
the court of Rome, which in theſe latter times 
had rendered itſelf ſo odious, were arreſted— 
among others; the prelate Grivelli, governor of 
Rome, @-pacific and moderate man, but who 
was made reſponſible for thoſe diſorders which 
- he had not been able to prevent the Benedic- 
tine Altieri, nephew to the cardinal of that 
name, and the blindly- devoted tool of the cardi- 
nal Albani, that is to ſay, of the moſt impla - 
cable enemy to the French. Particular ſeverity 
was exerciſed againſt the ſiſcal Barberi, deſerved- 
ly hated on account of the influence he had ac- 
quired, and of the ee by which he had 
haraſſed all the inhabitants of Rome — whether 
natives or foreigners, and eſpecially Frenchmen 


24 


Oo appeared to him in the lighteſt degree 
to merit the obnoxious title of ' patriots : not, 
however, that he was naturally ill-diſpoſed; for 


cen his enemies, while they condemned the 


ſeverity of his charatter, did juſtice to its inte- 
grity. All his exceptionable actions aroſe from 
his prejudices and his ignorance: * excluſively 
verſed in criminal juriſprudence, he was unac- 
quainted either with political affairs or with 
mankind. He was impriſoned and baniſhed. 
He would have experienced more rigorous treat- 
ment, if the chevalier Azara, who nevertheleſs 
had reaſon to be diſſatisfied with _— n . 
interceded in his favour. e 
One of Berthier's firſt operations was to top: 
preſs the odious | prerogative of the right of 
ga aſylum enjoyed by churches and other privileged 
places, and to baniſh all French emigrants from 
the territories of the Roman republic. K 
The greateſt difficulty was the taſk of com- 
poſing in a ſuitable manner the new government 
of the Roman republic. To accompliſh that 
object, general Berthier adopted in the firſt in- 
| Nance the moſt prudent expedient. He con- 
ſulted the chevalier Azara, who, in addition to 
uncommon ſagacity, poſſeſſed a perfect know- 
ledge of the local circumſtances: but the Spa- 
niſh miniſter had many motives for wiihing to 


decline ſo delicate a buſineſs; nor did he: con- 


ſent to take a part in it until urged by the re 
iterated ſolicitations of the French commiſ- 
ſioners. He propoſed then a ſort of mixed go- 


vernment in which all the claſſes of Rome might 


have participated : he furniſhed a liſt compoſed 
af three cardinals, two princes, two of the moſt 
celebrated lawyers, ſome bankers, and ſome. 


agricultors., It was adopted; but its duration 


had not extended beyond the ſpace of a few days, 


when a multitude of patriots, more zealous than 


enlightened, crowded round the French com- 
miſſioners, and obliged them to make a new 
choice. Under the title of conſulate, a directory 
was created, conſiſting of ſix members, incluſive 
of the preſident. The lawyer Riganti was the 
perſon who filled the preſidental chair in this 


firſt conſulate, which had for its ſecretary-ge- : 


neral a Frenchman diſtinguiſhed by his talents 
and his patriotic zeal, citizen Baſſal, antece- 
dently a conſtitutional cure at Verſailles, and 


afterward a member of the national conven- 


* 
tion. 


viſional: previous to its definitive organiſation, 

it was thougbt neceſſary to wait the arrival of 
three new French commiſſioners, who had 
been choſen with particular care by the direc- 


This government, however, was yet only pro- 


„ n alt the Aeneon that 
ſuch a miſſion required. No. SS ESE) - 


From the very day of general Berthier's entry | 


. Into Rome the ancient government may date the 
epoch of its overthrow: It nevertheleſs ſtruggled 
for! ſome days in the arms of death. Such of the 
cardinals as had not already ſled from the city 
on the wings of terror, were aſſembled in coun- 
eil; and 8 ſtill to uphold the 
ee che: e er of his coronation: 
but how poignant their grief when they wit- 
neſſed the march of the Roman and French pa- 
ttiots who were proceeding to plant, with the 
moſt ſolemn pomp, the tree of liberty before the 
ſtatue of Marcus Aurelius ! A heartfelt con- 
viction told them that their Taſt hour was ar- 
rived ti the Gallic army were the real ſovereigns 
of Rome, and could admit no partition of autho- 
rity ; nor did there any longer remain to the Sa- 
© cred College even the reſource of a capitulation. 
Humbled, diſarmed, deſtitute of ſupport and of 
friends, they ſaw themſelves non to ſur- 
render at diſcretion. | 
Behold them now in the deepeſt afMiion 
ailing to the Vatican, the centre of their 
fallen empire. - With mournful eye they ſurvey 
thoſe” veſtibules, thoſe 1 which they had 


SP 


never been wont to ast gtesbüs n | 
homage of a bowing throng: .:Thoſe-carfinals, 

ſo elate with their dignity, find themſelves - ſud- 
denly denuded of all- thoſe brilliant externals 
which hetetofore intoxicated their * They 
accompany with their profound but ſmothered 
ſighs theſe words of the ſoripture, which hitherto 


they had had on their lips alone, and ef Which 


they now too late feel de mae Vanita uausi- 
tatum, et omnia vanitas *.” The glory, the influ- 
ence, the power, the ſplendor, with, which they 
dazzled the vulgar: and were themſelves dazzled ' 
—all.is eclipſed. Thoſe rivals of ſceptred mo- 
narchs will henceforward deem themſeives thrice 
happy to be mingled and loſt in the crowd of 


1 the meaneſt individuals, and to convert their ob- 


ſcurity into a ſhield to ſereen them from the an- 
moſity of thoſe who triumph in their humiliation. 
With melancholy voice they pronounce their 
« abſolute renunciation of the * temp n 
ment. “ 

But * have not 4 ee the Ws of 
their calamities. At firſt they are quietly enough 
permitted to attend to the ſale of their effects, 
previous to their departure from a city where 
they no longer have any thing to expect but 
mortifications and perſecutions. But ſeon the 


*, Vanity of vanities, and all is vanity. 
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. gathers around them: the new govern- 
ment is" organiſed, and ſucceſſively obliterates 
every veſtige of the ancient, eſpecially every 
trace of fanaticiſm. © The cardinalitian dignity, 
= even the preſence of the "cardinals in Rome, 85 
Vas deemed incompatible with the new order 1 
* AY of things.” The moment of extreme rigor 2 
was now arrived: none of the cardinals were 
ſpared, except thoſe whoſe great age or infirmi- 
ties claimed ſome lenity. Two of their number 
in particular Albani and Buſca—had no room 
to expect any favour. They had been the moſt 
active inſtruments in the laſt deeds of perfidy 
committed by the court of Rome; and they had 
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* both haſtily fled to ſhelter themſelves in a place 
. of ſafety. Their property was confiſcated: the 


ſmſmatues and other precious effects contained i in 
de famous Villa Albani were expoſed to fale, as 
vos likewiſe every thing that Buſca Felle at 
SGianta Agatha de' Monti. 


_ Several others, who ſeemed to have leſs reaſon 
80 be alarmed, had alſo adopted the reſolution 


= | of fleeing before the perſecution which their an- 
_  ticipative fears apprehended. Some of them, 

however, would have had claims to indulgence, 

| fince they had not forfeited their title to eſteem. 

- Such were Archetti, who had not derogated 

tom the character of prudent moderation which 

be bad gained by his miſfions in the North 
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»Antici, who had had ſufficient foreſight to dif. 
ſuade from every meaſure tending to alienate 
France Altieri, peaceable and deſtitute of in- 
fluence: ſuch in particular was the cardinal 
Caprara. This prelate, after having been nun- 
cio at Vienna, bad, contrary. to the pontiffs 
wiſhes, obtained the Roman purple on the em- 
peror's nomination. Pius, who was extremely 
ſuſceptible of diſadvantageous impreſſions, had 
never pardoned him that triumph. Caprara 
neyertheleſs was a member of that numerous 
. congregation. who during the grand eriſis di- 
rected the public and military operations; and 
he conſtantly oppoſed the unwiſe meaſures ap- 
proved by the majority. He poſſeſſed judge- 
ment, ſagacity, as great a ſhare of probity as an 
Italian cardinal could poſſeſs, and ſeveral of the 
other qualities which conſtitute the ſtateſman. 
France had no perſonal grudge againſt him: yet 
he thought it improper for him to remain at 
Rome, and retired to Bologna, his native place, 
where his family were held in high eſtimation. 
Pignatelli and Archinto fled for ſafety, the one 
to Naples, the other to Tuſcany. Gerdyl, per- 
haps the only individual among the cardinals 
who had, together with the faith, retained alſo 
the love of poverty and the ſimple manners, of 
the primitive church Gerdyl, after having ab- 
qicated the Roman purple, went to ſeek an 


aſylum at the court of the [Sardinian monarch, 
whoſe youth he had trained by his inſtructions. 
Renuccini witneſſed the confiſcation of. his houſe 
and all his property. Altieri and Rezzonico 
were confined to their babitations by . ill- 
mera alentilay at the point of death, 
-Attoſt-all-the other members ef the Sacred 
College experienced: treatment Which ſeveral 
of them at leaſt had not reaſon to expect. We 
will particularly quote the inſtance uf the cardinal 
Doria. General Cervoni, governor of Rome, 
he ved with the cardinal, had counſelled 
him to make his eſcape; becauſe, as he informed 
mim, all the cardinals who were found in the 
vity would be arreſted. I will not fee,” re- 
plied Doria: „I have nothing to reproach my- 
*ſelf with: Iwill participate the doom of my 
collegues.“ Accordingly he was 3 as 
well as they and ſeveral. II; _ —_ 
man nobles. 

The cardinals were in dhe fit enen con- 
dudted to the convent of the Convertite at Rome. 
Beſide Doria hom his generous devotion had 
not ſaved, their number conſiſted of Antonelli, 
one of the moſt enlightened, yet one of the 
moſt fanatic - the cardinal · vicar della Sommaglia 
whoſe intentions were at leaſt liable to ſuſpicion 
Borgia, diſtinguiſhed by his talents and his 
taſte for the ſciences, and Who might have been 


' fill tefs dangerous than Borgia Carandini, pre- 
ect of the uon Governo, who by his tyrannie ad- 
miniſtration had acquired a ſtronger title to the 
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ſpared without any inconvenienceRoverella, 


hatred even of the Romans themſelves than f 


their emaneipatorsVincenti, very inimical to 


France, but whom his fears had at an early pe - 
riod rendered extremely circumſpect, and now 
rendered equally ſupple in adverſity, &c Ar- 
chetti had, ſomewhat too late, attempted to 
eſcape: but he was overtaken in his flight, and 
conducted back to apr under =w_ eſcort'of by 


Piquet of cavalry. - 7 * 


Mattei had deceived the hob derired EY 
bly converſion effected by general Buonaparte. 
The negotiator of Tolentino was no longer the 
conciliating mediator who had ſaved the Holy 
See, and who had been pardoned ſome trans- 
greſſions in conſideration of the pious and honeſt 


ſimplicity of his manners. His ardent zeal had 
blazed forth afreſn at the fight of thoſe cala- 


mities which were pouring upon the Roman 


church. He conſidered as incompatible with 
- orthodoxy: the civic oath which the citizens of 


the Roman republic were obliged to take: he 


endeavoured, by his preaching, to diſſuade his 


dioceſans from the commiſſion of that impious 
act: he was arreſted, ſent into baniſhment, and 


his property was confiſcated. He retired to the 


country beyond the Po, which lay within the 
boundaries of his (dioceſe of Ferrara. And the 
famous cardinal Maury—what will become of 
him amid this ſtorm of perſecution which might 
dave been expected to reach him among the 
firſt? He had the dexterity to ſhelter himſelf 
from its fury. Concealed, during the grand criſis, 
in bis dioceſe of Montefiaſcone,—as ſoon as he 
thought the tempeſt overblown; he takes in open 
day the road to Florence; and his daring-auda- 
city is crowned; with ſucceſs. At the diftance 
of few leagues from Rome he ſtopped to change 
bhorſes at the very moment when the three new 
French commiſſioners had arrived che citizens 
Daunou, Monge, and Florent. He was reco- 
gniſed : but it remains uncertain whether he 
himſelf was aware of the recognition: at leaſt 
his. imperturbable features were not feen to un- 
dergo any alteration. One of the oommiſſioners 
walks round his carriage, views him, and, fully 
convinced of the identity of his perſon, can 
hardly refrain from giving vent to his deteſta- 
tion of one of the bittereſt enemies of the French 
revolution. He regrets that he has not with 

1 him an armed force to execute inſtantaneous 
JIJiulſlice on bis eminence ina territory where the 
| inviolability of the cardinalitian character is now 
= no more than a chimera; He-deliberates : but 
= the. horſes are put to- both carriages are in 


\ 


| 1 . 
teadineſs—and they fet off in different direc- 
| tions. Thus Maury eſcaped an imminent dan- 
ger, of which he did not even ſeem to enter- 
_ tain a ſuſpicion, but of which he may perhaps 

be appriſed by the peruſal'of theſe line. 
Let us however acknowledge a fact which the 


ſttrongeſt prejudice cannot deny; and let us, in 


this one inſtance, anticipate the ſevere language 
of hiſtory. All the cardinals, guilty or innocent, 
vwere promiſcuouſly involved in the ſame indif- 

criminate proſcription by a blind animoſity by 
no means congenial to the intentions of the 
French government or thoſe of its principal 
agents. The majority of thoſe princes of the 
church were objects of odium, or at leaſt of con- 
tempt and ridicule: but means were now found 


do render them intereſting. With very few ex- 


ceptions, all thoſe who ſecurely awaited the ar- 
rival of the French were the victims of avarice 
rather than of hatred. The chief crime for which 
they were compelled to make atonement was 


their opulence, real or ſuppoſed; and if the car- ö 


dinal Gerdyl, for inſtance, was ſpared, it was 
only becauſe the ſimple and modeſt life which 
he led in almoſt abſolute indigence, had ſuff- 
ciently notified to the world his man to pay 
the price of his ranſom. ; 
The greater number of thoſe who had been | 
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55 e bahnen of the 1— at 
Bome were ſoon: aſterward transferred to Ci. 
vita -Verchia. Already mention was made of 
tranſporting them to ſome remote ifland ; but 
they ſoon learned by what means they might 


S obtain their pardon- A few; of their number 


with conſiderable firmneſs oppoſed that ſpecies 


$4 of perſecution, for which they were not pre- 


_ pared; all the others deemed: themſelves ſu- 
premely happy in the opportunity of purchaſing 
their liberty by great ſacrifices;-: Several, as Al- 
tieri and Vincenti, were ſeen to renounce the 


Roman purple, late ſo envied, no ſuddenly be- 


eome ſo dangerous; others, to requeſt as a favour 
that they might be deſignated by the title of 


ane in the paſſports which were granted 
do them for their exit from ee the 


Eccleſiaſtical State. ent us 
After having, the greater part Cade. hubs 
fered inſult; impriſonment, ſpoliation, they 


haaſted to ſeek, at a diſtance from Rome, ſome 


aſylum where they might enjoy the only bleſſing 
to which they now aſpired==tranquillity. - Some 
took refuge at Florence, others at Milan, at Bo- 
logna, at Naples, and in the ſtates of Venice. 
Hardly was the new government formed, when 
there on longer exiſted a trace of the ancient, 
+ gn 2 — to be ſeem in Rome: except 


1 ae 
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their houſes, their furniture, their villas, every 


„ 
- 
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en a detained 
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vy cheir great age ot their infirmities . 
Wich reſpect to the individuals of the great 


| amilies'of Rome who did not belong to the ſas 
cetdotal body, they ſubmitted with atblerable 


ſhare of reſignation to that cataſtrophe which 
reduced them to 4 level with the crowd of ' ci 
| tizens: They were not enemies whom it could 
be diſcult to ſubdue: their edatation; the effe> 


mitiate” life they had dozed away in the lap of - 


opulence and beyond the reach of dangers and 
alarms, had not prepared their ſouls for the 


exertions of that energy which could have ten-. 
dered them formidable opponents and worthy 


objects of perſecution. On the arrival of the 
Freneb, ſeveral of them were heard to ſay with 
humble frankneſs, © We have been accuſtomed 


* to obey : to whom out obedieticeſhall be paid, 


is of little confequence to us, provided we be 
L allotved to retain our property and our ves.“ 


Accordingly they were almoſt univerfally fpared: 


thing belonging" t0 them, "remained inviotate'; 


aan Wende -aholoviſcey who ans bat Is and nike _ 
zus their re- 
of the car- 


2 *. than hatred, will perhaps haſow « 
proaches for baving expreſſed our pee oh 
dinals. To ſuch cenfors we give this brief reph Even cat 
dials are men as well as we, and, when they ate 


nate, have claims to bur ſympathy.” We know none who 4 


Ry" of pity, except thoſe who haye never felt it. 
2A 2 : 
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1 
vor did they ſuffer any other loſs than that of 
their titles and dignities. Some of their number 
even eſpouſed the Roman revolution with every 
appearance of cordial attachment. Such, in 
particular, was the prince Borgheſe, one of the 
*. . richeſt individuals in Rome, and who was elected 
© member of the ſenate: ſuch alſo was the 
young prince. Giuſtiniani, who is now at Paris 
' as repreſentative of the new republic, and who 
bas diſarmed malevolence by the temperate pru- 
© dence of his in and the unden of bis 
manners. Den & Se 
.», Thoſe; few 2 whom, 23 was exer- 
| ciſed, had deſeryed that treatment by engaging 
uin plots which. the circumſtances of the times 
rendered unjuſtifiable, | The ducbeſs of Lante, 
5 having been convicted of carrying on a counter- 
bh reyolutionary correſpondence, was for ſome time 
dietained in... confinement. , The marquis del 
Monte Santa- Maria, by taking part in one of 
- thoſe inſurrections which. broke out in various 
quarters of the Eccleſiaſtical State that of Citta 
di Caſtellano excited the rage of the patriots ; 
and his country-ſeat was demoliſhed. The ex- 
-penfes: of the war, together with thoſe of the 
new adminiſtration, rendered neceſſary the im- 
poſition of extraordinary taxes; and their weight 
fell as might naturally have been een 
the mo patent, e af Lame. _- 
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CHAPTER : XXX. 


ru of Pre vs s and of ks enen. 


* to the pope Fort bie ani amid this ge · N 
neral ſubverſion, their fate was the more de. 
plorable as they fell from a more exalted ſtation. 
The ſympathy which they might have excited 
was conſiderably diminiſhed by the recollection 
ok their exceſſes, or at leaſt of their errors. But 
there are certain bounds to reſentment even in 

thoſe boſoms which have been the moſt deeply 

| wounded, even in hearts of the moſt rancorous 
mould. The pontiff s two nephews ſank in one 
day from opulence to beggary. The cardinal 
Braſchi, leſs greedy than his brother, derived 
the principal part of his fortune from the rich 
benefices that his uncle had accumulated on him, - 
In conſequence of the proſcription, thoſe bene- 
fices were ſpeedily vacated, and he had reaſon 
to envy the ſcanty pittance of a village prieſt. 
With regard to the duke his brother, the voice 
of exaggeration has not perhaps ſwelled the 
amount of his extortions, or breathed additional 
infamy on the diſgraceful means which he had 

„ 


— uy 
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employed to ani bimfelf: but his territorial 
poſſeſſions, at leaſt, had certainly been over- 
rated. His movable property was immenſe : 
his luxury of every | king « led that of a little 
ſovereign: but we think ourſelves juſtified in 
| aſſerting g: that, i in landed eſtates, h he never poſſeſſed 
above forty thouſand Roman crowns of annual | 
income. Within a few days after the revohu- 
tion in Rome; nought remained to him but the 
ribbons and croſſes with which he had fffered 
himfelf tõ be accoutred by various forereigns* of 
- Evrope ;-ad be even thought nimfelf thrice 
happy” ſs EN tem porary' Paler f in Tuſcany 
from the perſecutions by which he was forced to 
Atole or His avidity, and for the feandatous uſe 
| 5 1 had 111 of hs power. His oe | 


„ 


that 25 Wh. Par was age" And ex- 
' pofed” to! "Tate," "His lands, particularly ' thoſe 
which he had acquired in the Pontine marſhes, 
were treated as the acquiſitions of Victory, and 
bold for the beneft of the conquering am). 
"His wite, known by the title of the ducheſs of 
"Nei, Was lefs barſhly' treated than he. At 
fFirſt, however, the was the object of peculiar ſe- 
=p - JE was arreſted and thrown into con- 
gement; being confidered as a a Perſbn whom it 
Vas We 1 to fecure. But this 
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a: 
was's miſtaken idea : the was therefore oon re- 
ſtoreth:to liberty, and even permitted to bring 


1 forward her claims. The French commiſſioners 
found het reſigned, ſuppliant, and hardly ſeeming 


do tecollect that ſhe had lately been the firſt lady 


in Rome. She began by demanding of them 


fſſity thouſand crowns which the ſaid ſhe had 


brought as her marriage - portion: the fur: was 
reduced to thirty thouſand. She then claime dg 
for her daughter a movable property to the * 
amount of about thirty thouſand crowns: on 
this ſeore ſhe was allowed ten thouſand. What 
ſue was ſuffered to retain of her perſtnal pro · 5 
porty may be valued at an equal ſum. She kept 
the jewels, the diamonds, with which ſhe was 
abundantly provided. Of twenty carriages 
which ſhe had owned, ſhe was permitted to 
chooſe two of the moſt elegant. She was in- 
dulged with the privilege of realiſing in national 


property the thirty thouſand crowns granted to 


heran indulgence which enabled her to retain 
a part of the beautiful eſtate ſhe poſſeſſed at 
Tivoli After the completion of theſe econo- 
mic arrangements, which were more favourable 
to her than ſhe could have reaſonably expected, 
ſhe requeſted leave to retire to Fermo in the mar- 
quiſate of Ancona, whither ſhe was invited by 
the man not her huſband ho was to conſole 
her for ſo many e 10 this * | 
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ie received à refuſal; not that there exiſted a 


wih to thwart her in the indulgence of that in- 
_ . "elination which certainly was not her-firſt eſſay: 


but the commiſſioners did her the very gratuitous 
honoar of ſuppoſing that it was important that 


He ſhould not remove from the vicinity of Rome. 
She obtained permifſion to retire to Tivoli, 


i oleft ti Nein wo ber i un 1 * E 


| It remains for us to e e ee 4 
family, which, by a ſeries of imprudent acts, 


ſuddenly fell from the pinnacle of greatneſs ta 
2 Apel ef the woll deplorabie umilistian- 
Pius, who, by bis own obſtinacy and the evil 
| r to which he had given ear, had prepared 


x | che way for the (overthrow: of the Roman go- 


vernment, remained almoſt entirely ignorant of 
tme cataſtrephe which completed that event. 
He was yet overwhelmed with the conſternation 
cauſed By the entry of the avengers of Duphot, 
when he learned that the cardinals had abdi- 


- cated their temporal authority: he ſaw general 


Cervoni enter, who at this time held the chief 
command in Rome : he came to announce to 


the pontiff that the people had thought proper 
to reſume their ſovereignty,—* And my dig- 
0 nity !“ exclaimed his holineſs in the accent of 
profound grief. At is too intimately connected 
* with religion, ow * people are determined 


1 
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to preſerye inviolate. They have ſo expteſſed 


their reſolution in the ſolemn act which bas 
* been -proclaimed in their name; and they 
«promiſe to make for you a proviſion ſuitable 


4 to your rank.“ And my perſon?” continued = 


Pius. It is in perſect ſafety; and they en- 
« gage to furniſh a guard of a hundred and 
twenty men for its protection. — Pius was 


cCouraged him to conceive were ſoon diſap- 
pointed. | Notwithſtanding the-wiſh ſo formally 

and ſolemnly announced by the people of Rome 

in favour of liberty, that capital harboured a con- 
ſiderable number of mal- contents —of ſincere fa- 
natics, who conſidered the fall of the papal 
throne in no other light than as the downfall of 
religion many hypocrites who from motives of 
vanity and ambition were intereſted in ſupport- 
ing the ancient order of things. Under theſe 
circumſtances, the preſence of the pope might 


filent, and aſſumed an air of reſignatio n. 
But the hopes which this beginning had en- 


| give birth to conſpiracies. Though he had. : 


while veſted with ſovereignty, been viewed with 
the eyes of hatred or at leaſt of indifference, his 
misfortunes had now rendered him an object of 
ſympathetic intereſt. The French commiſſion- 
ers thought it indiſpenſable to the public ſafety” - 

that he ſhould be removed from Rome, and even 
from the Eccleſiaſtical State. He was conducted 


* 
1 
, - 
. * 


ebene e ess the grand duke, 

bat with his conſent, which that prince would 
hae been very glad to have the liberty of re- 
fuſing. He vas ſenſible that the preſence of 
ſuch angueſt might become troubleſome, and 
even dangerous. Pius was at firſt conducted to 

eee 3 bien s unt ot 35m 
| : : Here/he lived in peace, and forgotten by. al: 
| moſt, every one except the: devotees and ſome 
eurious perſons, when an earthquake fhook the 
Place which he-had-choſen for his retreat, and 


* thiew down ſeveral buildings. Pius lodged in 
mme consent of Saint Barbara; but, at the mo- 


ment when the ſhock! was felt, he happened to 
be walking in one of the public garden of the 
cle. He was haſtily conveyed from within the 
walls of Sienna, to a country. houſe called by the 
name of Hau; which eiroumſtance gave riſe to 
the-faxeaſms of the undevout who had not ſelt 
_ - compaſkbn'for his misfortune; After ſome time 
de was conducted to Florence.” At the moment 
of this entering this city, the ſky, which cis uſually 
o ſerene in Tuſcany, was overcaſt with heavy 
clouds, and the rain fell in torrents, Malignity, 
in, is ſo prompt, eſpecially in Italy, to ſeiſe 
every opportunity of exerciſing itſelf, did not fail 
Webserie that the — * 
Vith him wherever he came 
n rd imerview with tho grand-duke which | 


. 
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boch Place a preſence m the hay Manfte- 
dint,” was on both fides accompanied by marks 
of melting tenderneſs. The grand-duke in par- 
ticular was moved even to/th&ſhedding bf tears: | 
but He Was not in ſenfible of the meonvenientee 
which might reſalt to bim from keepin 

pope in his capital. In a few days after . ar- | 
rival, Pius was conducted to a Cärthüfatt mo- 
_ paltery, Fat the diſtance of two miles from Flo- 
fence.” Sar en baun row rs lar 

Ihe fallen Sat did not appear pocdephy 
| affected by his fitnation as might have been fup- 
poſed: : his health, far from being impaired by a 
eataſtrophe Which would have cauſed any other 
en in Be” circumſtances to die with grief, 
ſeemed to be in a more flouriſning ſtate. His 
reliſh for the pleaſures of the table accompanied 
bim to his ſolitude: and, on that fubjef&t; "the 
following anecdote is related by credible Wit: 
neſſes On his arrival at the Carthuſſan convent, - 
his holinefs, Who, among the ſmall ſuite of fer- 
vauts by whom he was accompanied; had not 
forgotten bis cook, gaye blem permifnon to take 
his ſtation in the conventual kitchen, and there | 
ordered him to prepare for his table delicate vi- 
ands which formed a ſtriking contraſt with the 
frugal fare of the monks. The latter, mortißed 
no doubt by the compariſon, pretended to be 
 ſeandaliſed*at the holy father's' fenſualityy and 
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5 with external accompliſh- 


ne to hg francs thoſe lemi 
n deſolated the church. Tbe cook 
warmly defended the cauſe of his uſeful: profeſ. 
- fign,.and, in revenge of the ill humour ſhown by 

- thaſe-xecluſes, ſlipped, unknown to them, a bit 
of; meat into their peas-ſoup *, This horrible 
plot being diſcovered, the monks utter ſhrieks 
N ee. reach the ears of his holi- 
neſs. Pius fancies be ſtill hears the revolutio,, 
nary ſtorm growl around him: he inquires what 
, cauſe has excited .it: ta avoid the repetition of 
ſuch a ſcene, he orders that his kitchen he hence 
forward ſeparate from ihat of the monks; and 
they gongratulate themſelves. on no longer having 


before their eyes the ſcandalous een * xt 
; - the ſovereign pontiff s epicuxiſm. „„ 


Vanity, as another anecdate . ther | 
1 ſpecies of it which: was the leaſt ex · 


cuſahle in a pontiff and an old man—the vanity 


c . abandon. Pius in bis retreat; 


Dos who as dfrow of the honour of of draw 
37 111 Nit: 

. The Carthnfans,, e ng Tk CG | 
fleſh-meat : and, according to the notions of their church, the 
ſwalleſt particle of fleth, or the ſihalleft drop of its juice, min- 
gled with auy quantity of falling · fare, is ſufficient to conta - 
mimats the whole mats ſo completely that whoever tſtes of it | 
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jag bis holinefs's portrait, with the intention s 
heſaid; of preſenting it to che empreſs,” Fe wit 


conducted to the holy father, who accepted his 
=o offer with a fort” of enthuſiaſm,” Jet your 


« pencil,” ſaĩd he to the young artiſt, « revive 


MY that bloom and animated complexion which 
is ſomewhat faded through age and chagrin: 


* paint me in ſcarlet robes, to give the greater | 
A telief to my features.” Phe painter is fad to 


| have paid docile obedience to the directions f 


the pontiff's vanity; and Pius, even in the ſea- 
ſon of diſgrace, ſtill found a farrerer.” It is aſ- 
ſerted that his eyes dwelt with pleaſure on that 


portrait, which, ſome years before, would have 


been a very good likeneſs, and which, by an in- 


nocent deception, carried him back tos leſs 05 
vanced age, and to happier days. e 
' Theſe anecdotes will to many pris afford 4 


«ſufficient ground for diſpenſing with that pity 


which they might otherwiſe be inclined to be- 
ſtow on bim. Can we conſider him as an objett 


of compaſſion, when we ſee him ſo reſigned, fo 
contented, till ſo well diſpoſed to reliſh” the 
only —— that hte? pong n left ppp his 


rech e | 
It is moreover aſſerted, * inſtead of repin- 


ing at his fate, he has ſeveral times proteſted that 
he had renounced all hope of ever reviſiting 
ae and Ya his utmoſt with m_ 2 


his an rn peace. in the, 6 
He enjoys there likeyiſe ſome other conſola- 
tions; he is not forgotten by all mankind. in his 
obſcure retreat: he has there .rexeiyed magniti- 
cent preſents from all quarters. One day he ſaw 
ten purſes brought in to him, each containing | 


five hundred crowns. The donator choſe to 
keep his name ſeoret: all that is known: is that h 
be way a Florentine. The preſent, was accom- 
panied by a note containing theſe words, To 
« provide ten ſhirts for his holineſs.” - Another 
Florentine cauſed: a ſedan-chair to be conſtructed | 
for him, richly gilt, decorated with all the ſym- 
bols of the church, and diſplaying: in front a ſil- 
"# boy inſeribed with theſe words, which their 
author conſidered: as prophetic, -*. Poſt fata re- 
__ © forgo.” Many prelates, and almoſt: all the 
- chiefs: of the catholic, church, bave made him 
..' conſiderable offers which he has had the genero- 
tity to decline. But he accepts without ſcruple 
the favours tendered by ſovereign princes. He 
receives a monthly penſion of three thouſand 
' crowns from a neighbouring court: the king of 
Spain continues faithfully obſervant of his former 


cuſtom of annually ſending to him an abundant 


Proviſion of drugs, wines, and tobacco: he has 
© alfo given him teſtimonies of affectionate regard 
which Pius has much more ſenſibly felt; for that 
monarch has not anly directed the cardinal Lo- 
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rengana to continue to reſide near the pontiff, 
but has alſo ſent him a diſpatch in Wbich be 


aſſures him that he has not ceaſed to conſider ang 
| 9 ipod: aaa * maten Ra 


“ chur e 


The 1 dich Pius « el in | his. nech | 
bs nevertheleſs. been clouded by a tranſaction 
which indeed was well calculated to awake 
hate vet ſmall ſpark of ſenſibility he yet retains. 
N That nephew, dear to his vanity ſtill more than 
to his affection— that nephew, who was the ob- 
ect and the principal accomplice of thoſe faults 


for which Pius is now forced to atone Was 


among the foremoſt in fleeing from Rome. He 
had come to his uncle, and ſeemed to take a de- 
light in adminiſtering to him ſome conſolations. 


But the grand · duke did not think he could with 


proptiety tolerate him in his dominions. Braſchi, | 


when preparing for his departure from Tuſcany, 


took the liberty of repairing a part of his loſſes hy 
cCerrying off from the holy father a conſiderable 
ſum of money which the pious munificence of 


the faithful, had deſtined for the ſupreme bead 


o the church, and not for the prince of the Pon- 
tine marſhes. Pius, fired with indignation at 
ſuch treatment from a chetiſhed nephew, re- 
ſumed a momentary energy to laviſh on him, in- 
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- entions. The reign of nepotiſm could not have 
terminated in à more ſcandalous cataſtrophe. 
Not alone did earthquakes and ingratitude 

| diſturb-Pjus's repoſe in the different retreats to 
which he had been conſigned. .. The policy of 


we French government alſo gave him more than 
done cauſe of diſquietude. It was not that he 


conducted himſolf in the Carthuſian monaſtery | 


: . Florence in ſuch manner as; to awake ſuſpi- 


"AF _ there exiſted no reaſon to apprehend that 


thoſe perſons whom he had been permitted to 


take with him at his departure from Rome, 


would become the inſtruments of intrigue or fa- 
naticiſm: they were a chamberlain, ſome of his 


: = gentlemen, ſome prelates, a phyſician men as 
__ + . "little formidable on the ſcore of talents as of in- 


fluence. The pope himſelf led and ſtill conti- 


os nues to lead a uniform, peaceable, and ſequeſtered 


life: he retires to. reſt at an early hour: he riſes 
very late; and paſſes the remainder of the day in 


eeating, drinking, writing, or diftating to his ſe- 


eretary. His intelleQs are nne by age even 


5 neee 


At Sienna he had's kind of eeclefaſtic court, 
and was furrounded by a certain pomp: the 
faithful till flocked to his preſence, and cburted 
the honour of his benedictions. But, ſince his 


; a removal to the Carthuſian monaſtery, his circle 


| 


| "369. | Bape; 
| has * very circumſeribed. He milely 3 
making himſelf too acceſſible, and admits the. 


viſits only of ſome. devotees or perſons attracted,” 2 


to him by curioſity. The Tuſcan, government, 

which i is deeply intereſted in watching him, to 

_ © avoid, giving any cauſe of complaint to France, 

| is extremely careful that he maintain no Weir. 
of a ſuſpicious nature, 5 

It bad propoſed to the * * the, 

| French republic that he ſhould name all the 


perſons who. were to compoſe bis holineſs's.. _ 


houſehold, and ſhould have the inſpection Ge 
private conduct. It would haye been a circum- 
ſtance unparalleled i in the annals of the Roman 
church to ſee her ſoyereign pontiff under the tu. 
telage of a heretic for our miniſter at F lorence 
was born a member of the proteſtant commu- 
nion. Citizen Reinhart declined that delicate 
charge: but be i 18 nevertheleſs equally. well ap- 
priſed of every thing that paſſes within the Car- | 
thuſian monaſtery at Florence. 9 | 
| Notwithſtanding all theſe motives of ſecurity 
ſome jealouſy has been excited by Pius's reſſ- 
dence in the heart of Italy. Apprebenſions bave . 
been entertained, that, by {til} continuing ſo near 
to thoſe. whom, he had ſo long dazzled by the 5 
ſplendor of his dignity, he might, perhaps. eons. + 
traxy to his own wiſhes, awaken their regret, and 
furniſh the ground of ſome conſpiracy. 1 the 
n 1 | 


| 8 GE 570 : A 
| "bk of Thieraitor'of the Huth year of the re- 
public e, * the French government urge the 
Fand duke of Tufcany to fend him out of his 
dominjons. TO our demands the grand- duke 
replied, <4 Tae not wiſh för the p pope: it was 1 
Ok. the French commiſſioners who ſent him to me. | 
I Would be glad that he were at a diſtance | 
4 from Tuſcany : but you WI not init on n; 
& 'expelling him. 11 you defire that he quit the 
« . Fountry, every thing walk be made ready for 
4 his departure—carriage,” inns, ſhip : but ir 
© Teſts, with France to taks the charge of con- 
|  <"Veying him, Alewhere.* * The” treQory in- 
1 fiſted, and cayfed the following" teffage to be 
PK  Eclivered to "the | Crand-duke . Send him Gut 
| M4” - Tuſcany, or we wilt hold you feffonfible 
Ca * for the difturbaiices which his Fete ex- 


we 
* ” 


wy conſequence of theſe re-iterated ba dees 

"= court of Tuſcany concerted with the cabinet 
| 5 : of Vienna to provide a retreat for His Holinefs in 

_ the heredi tary ſtates of the houſe of Auſtrla; and 

that, was the object of the marquis NManfredini“s 

journey t. to Vids. Already it was determined 

| tit Pius ſhould be conveyed: to the convent” of 

_ Melk near the Danube, whe i the affair of the ; 
Y ambaſſador Bernadotte at Viknfia duced 20 | 
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_ alteration of the plan. It was then propoſed to 
ſend the pontiff to Spain: but, Charles not con- 
ſenting to admit him into his kingdom except on I 
conditions which. appeared inadmiſſible, it was 
next reſolved that he ſhoufd embark for the iſle 
of Sardinia. At this period, his health appear- 
ing too much impaired to leave him fufficient 
ſtrength for a long voyage his intellects being 
weakened to ſuch a degree that his reaſon might 
have been thought alienated—and all fear being 
now vaniſhed of thoſe dangers: which might 
ariſe from his tefidence in Italy ſewer inconye- 
mences ſeemed to attend the meaſure of ſuffer- 
ing him to vegetate im the: Carthufian monaſtery 
near Florenee: and it is PORE mar pe . 
there terminate his exiſtence. * D100 
Still ſtronger is this probability that! his 1050 
paral reign! is at an end. His pontificate chat 
isto ſay, his ſpiritual authority may yet ſubſiſt 
in the eſtimation of thoſe who thirik that the ca- 
molie church cannot diſpenſe with a head, nor 
Jeſus, Chriſt with a vieegerent: but, diveſted of 


all thoſe external acceſſories which at once gave | 


iteſtte- and rendered it dangerous, it may be 


| prolonged for the eonſolation of the faithful, 


without diſturbing the en of ma 
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our career. The pope may yet exiſt ſor the 
comfort of ſome millions of pious ſouls 1 but 
the Roman government, of which he was the 
head, is itretrievahly overturned, and its dis- 
Jointed wreck lies ſcattered in different directions. 
On the ite which it once occupied, a new go- 

vemment bas been reared. Although its orga- 
niſation does not make a part of our ſubjełt, at 
_ leaſt, our duty requires that we point out the 
_ moſt material innovations which it produced in 
What was termed. the Eccleſiaſtical * and 


eſpecially, in its capitllil. 


„It. may naturally be concluded, that, imme- 


diately after the arriyal of the French in Rome, 
the greater part of thoſe, eſtabliſmments which 
were linked with the Roman church vaniſhed 
from ſight, and almoſt all thoſe that conſtituted 


a part of the pope's temporal government. The 


—_ 
* 


do the diſgrace of Chriſtian humility, pontifical 
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principal edifices received a new. deſtination! 
In the palace on Mount-Quirinal, known alſo! 
by the name of Monte-Cavallo, where the Ro- 
man pontiff was wont to ſpend a portion of the 
year, the directory took their ſtation, and eſta- 
bliſhed their offices and all their dependencies: 
and, although that palace is ſpaciouſly ample, 
tte directory united with it, ſor their ale he 
edifice of the Conſulta. 

The Vatican, fo long revered as pthe Wee 
whence iſſued thoſe ſpiritual thunders which 
ſo oft have ſhaken Europe the Vatican, where, 


luxury was diſplayed amid ſurrounding maſter 
| pieces of the arts, and rich collections of books, 
manuſeripts, and all thoſe productions of genius 
which reflect honour on the human race —the 
Vatican, on ceaſing to be the reſſdence of a 
doubly deſpotic ſovereign, was excluſively de- 
voted to the ſciences. There was eſtabliſhed 
the nex national inſtitute, and there were lodged 
all its members, notwithſtanding the averſion 
they had taſtied to that part of Rome, which. 
prejudice had repreſented as inſalubrious. 
= It may well be imagined that the propaganda, 
the Holy Office, and all the monuments: of into: 
lerant fanaticiſm, bave for ever vaniſhed, as 
likewiſe every thing not eſſentially connected 


with the catholic church. Of thoſe N ins | 


feat. 


ſtitutions which diſgraced igen at thi ſame 
time that they enriched its miniſters, a fogle 
one has ſurvived the univerſal reform : that is 
- the office of the: datario, which owes its preſer- 
vation to motives. of policy. The reformers 


| 5 felt that they could not aboliſh it without ma» 


population of à hundred and ſixty thouſand 


terially injuring the proſperity of regenerate 
Rome, of whoſe reſourtes; a conſiderable por- 
tion was cut off by the revolution, inaſmuch as 
it has for a time baniſhed ſrom her walls thoſe 
foreigners who came to admire and ſtudy the 
maſter-· productions of the arts, and for ever all 
thoſe who apt dg favours 10 
the papal court. Bur, 
The — ee into d a 
tal of popery à ſupply of about three mil- 
ons of livres LA ſum which could not, without 
ſerious inconvenientes, be withdrawn from a 


ſouls, nearly deſtitutè of all the aids of indu- 

ſtry. Beſides,” it 'was: much leſs the patrimony 
of the prieſts than of a multitude of ſecretaries 
and olerks and others who would, by its aboli- 
tion, have ſuddenly found themſelyes deprived 
of all means of ſubſiſtence- In particular, it 
> was the ſole dependence of a great number of 

private individuals, who enjoyed, under the 


buame of vacabi, annuities ſecured by mortgage 


of the produce of che darum. That inſtitution 
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bas therefore been fuffered to ſubſiſt, with otily 
an alteration in its form. The miniſter of the 
court of Madrid, previous to his departure from 
Rome, concurred with the new government in 
organiſing a new eſtabliſnment, whence the bulls | 
for benefices are, in the name of the abſent pon- 
tiff, iſſued to the ſubjefts of Spain in nearly 
ſimilar manner as heretofore. The other poten- 
tates who, for the ſame object, ſtilt maintain re- 
lations with the Holy See, have likewiſe _—_ 
particular arrangements on that head. 
Another inſtitution has been adnihilated, whioh ; 
was at once. interwoven with both the tem- 

poral and the ſpiritual powers, and was in- 
compatible with the new fortn of government: 
we mean the functions of the cardinal- vicar. 
That officer was not only the pope's vicar- 
mene as biſhop of Rome, but alſo a judge in- 
veſted with temporal authority, and poſſeſſing a 
juriſdiction, both civil and criminal, which 
equally extended to the laity as to the clergy. 
Wich him lay the direction of the police, and 
the ſuperintendence of the moral conduct of the 
citizens. In the exerciſe of theſe powers which 
are liable ta ſo many abuſes, he had for his ſe- 
cret agents a horde of ſpies who frequently hur- 

' ried him to arbitrary exceſſes, by blaſting, on the 

- Aighteſt ſuſpicion, the honour of married wo- 
men, and ſometimes that of their huſbands. * 
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The Seen partie of Rome Added | 
him in his functions: they inſinuated themſelves 
into families: they pryed into their domeſtic 
ſecrets ; and their troubleſome vigilanee had a 
— ſtronger tondency to excite ſcandal than to re- 
-preſs diforder. This ſpecies of inquiſition ceaſed 
. the French; and in its ſtead 
was ſubſtituted a ns od on _ re- 
Ts: Gael... 
As to the Se cocleludie aan er the | 
pope, thoſe prejudioes which the | reformers 


_ . wiſhed to reſpect would*not-ſuffer them to be 


2 nee eſe of Rome properly ſo-called. He 
has. continued to officiate: pontifcally and with 


ſuſpended· They were committed to a prelate 
whoſe exiſtence was hardly ſuſpected the per- 
ſon who, under the title of vice. gerent, governed 


all the former pomp. He began his career 
by aboliſhing a great number-of feſtivals: and, 
although his juriſdiction be confined within the 
limits of his own biſhopric, he extended that 
abolition to every other dioceſe in the Roman | 
republic. The French commiſſioners, far from 
' oppoſing this kind- of uſurpation, were glad to 
ſee an ecclefiaſtic authority, legal or not, reform 
an abuſe which the temporal power could 50 
r have attacked with equal ſuceeſs. 

The metropolitan church of the adele 
* the church of Saint Peter at Rome, has 


* 


1 


of the government. The illumination of its dome 


thoſe acceſſories of their public worſhip'to-which 
they attached ſo great value. They have even 


ſuffered the church of Saint Peter to retain the 
income of which it was before poſſeſſed "its _ 


canons enjoy their prebends, hold their chap- 
ters, and attend the choir, as in time paſt.” No 


interpolation on the true eccleſiaſtic hi ; 
and they conſtituted rather the political an 


ſacred door-which was never opened but once in 
every twenty-five: years; and over it are ſtill 


clunſt o. Nothing was removed except thoſe 


0 decorated the ene n We g te as 
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16ſt HOO of its former and by the eli 


das been ſeveral times repeated; and it has 
een been made to diſplay that ſpectacle, 

ſuch magic effect, known by the appellation of 
we ©. Auminous" croß. The reformers did not 
chooſe to deprive the Romans of any one of 


alteration has been made in the veſture of the 

prieſts or friars: the proſcription has been con- 
ned to the dignity and decorations of the car- 

dinals, becauſe their order was a re 


the ſpiritual council of the pontiff. Reſpect 
was paid, in Saint Peter's, even to that famous 


read the words, Pius VI. anno 1775 aperuit et 


faſtuous inſcriptions with which the pontiffs 
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ene their es reſidence: and the 
portal of Saint Peter's cathedral ill-informs the 
paſſenger that to the: care of Paul V. the arts 
Dae re. jndabjaet for that immortal mo- 
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Ve 1200 be new e bas particularly pre- 


ſerved two eſtabliſhments of a, purely_tempora] 
nature, in which the whole Roman people were 
inteteſted . the two banks known by the names 
of the mente di- pietũ and the Spirite-Santo, 

The former of theſe had originally kg no- 
thing-mare thaan bank where money was lent 
dn pawns, and which iſſued notes or cedole re · 
preſenting the value of the property that it re 
ceived . In proceſs of ume it degenerated from 
its primitive inſtitution: its notes were multi- 
plied far-deyond the extent of its capital; and 
there is no exaggeration in aſſerting, that, to- 
ward the concluſion of Pius's pontificate, above 
four ſiſihs of that paper - money were unſecured 
by pledges. The hoſpital of the Spirizo-Santo, 
on the contrary, poſſeſſes very conſiderable re- 
venues. It had acquired great credit, received 
depoſits of money, circulated its notes, and 
Paid them without difficulty on prefentation. 
In cheſe latter times, łhat ſalutary inſtitution 

had been utterly. perverted: the amount of its 
notes far exceeded that of its funds; and no- 


| thing but {mall notes, with barely the balanee 
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8 could be obtained of it SO at 5 


of its larger paper. To provide for his extrava- oo 


- gant expenſes, Pius had. greatly "IEG the, 
debts of that eſtabliſhment.. 
It was a taſk of no ſmall difficulty for the 


new government to remedy fo many diſorders, 


eſpecially at the epoch of a revolution which 


neceſſarily demanded an increaſe of expenditure. 
At its outſet, however, it graſped ſuch reſources 
as circumſtances preſented to it: in the firſt 
place it aſſumed the inberitance of all the do- 
mains belonging to the extinct government, and 
of the property adminiſtered by the Apoſtolic 
Chamber: to theſe were added the poſſeſſions 
of ſeveral religious communities, whoſe abolition 
was effected without violent means. This re- 
form was begun by ſending away from Rome 
all the foreign monks and friars, by whoſe re · 
moval the multitudinous ſwarms of thoſe pious 
drones were reduced above one third. In con- 
ſequence of this meaſure, ſeveral communities 
were reduced to two or three members: a cer- 
tain number of theſe were united in one place; 
and the poſſeſſions of the vacant convents were 
declared to be national property. Another ſpe - 
cies became, by confiſcation, French property; 
ſuch as thoſe of the duke Braſchi. Thoſe of 
both deſcriptions were expoſed to ſale: but the 
former, bin the purchaſers with leſs conti- 
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years' Ponta whereas the latter produced ten 


or twelye times their annual value. 
In the cadole the government naturally foie 


faw a fource of embarraſſment. To raiſe their 


value à little, it ſtrove to open a channel to 
drain them from circulation, and accepted them 


at par to the amount of one third of the pur- 


chaſe of the national property. But this meaſure 


appearing to throw too great a bürdet on a 


treaſury which could not afford to fuffer any 


Joſſes, in a mort time the cedolꝛ were not taken 


at any higher rate than that at which * palſed 


in the ordinary courſe of exchange: e 


To ſupply the eity with proviſſons was one of 
we principal objects whioh engaged the anxious 


attention of the government in its outſet; and 


here it reaped the bitter fruits of the diſaſtrous 


adminiſtration to which it had ſuceeeded. Com- 

pelled to have recourſe to the ruinous 80 

dients which we had employed in 1794, it 
bought eee priee, and retaſled i, 


at a Joſs.” _ 8; Ny T1, 1 4 84 


But how was it to perde ter this expenſe, -, 


and for all the others coneomitant on the revo-/ 
54 Jution } The frſt plan adopted was chat of im- 


poſing a tax on capital and to exabt three per 


cent from all thoſe who poſſeſſed eſtates exceed · 


ing fire thouſand crowns in value. Hut the col - 


— 
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Eten of ibis ſupply proceeded flowly; and- ihe | 
publie neceſſities each day became more and 

more urgent; it was therefore found neceſſary 
to call in the aid of thoſe enormous contribu- 


tions Jevied on the principal families of Rome . 


— evolutionary meaſures, it is true—meaſures 
fſtaugbt with ruin even to the multitude, ſince 
they compelled thoſe. families to curtail their 

ex penſes, to leaye their domeſtics deſtitute of 
occupation, their tradeſmen. deſtitute of. buki- | 
neſs, their, workmen deſtitute of employment, 


But the circumſtances were imperious : nor ĩs it 


eaſy to remedy the inveterate evils generated by 
a radically defective adminiſtration : it is not the 
work of a few months to re · animate agriculture 
and induſtry, paralyſed by ſeveral ſucceſſive cen. 
turies of ignorance and ſupine negleQ.. _ 

. What will nevertheleſs aſtonith all thoſe who 
| were acquainted with the deplorable condition 
of the Eccleſiaſtical State, is the exertions which 


it was able to bear even after the diſmember- N 


ment of its two richeſt provinces, the legations 
of Bologna and Ferrara. By this loſs the Holy 
See bad expiated its firſt offences againſt the 
French republic. A ſecond time it arouſed her 
reſentment: our army advanced az far as Lo- 
lentino: a contribution of | thirty-five millions 
was demanded: the court of Rome found means 


£ 


—» 


to farvih it; bern n bels partly in — 
which at firſt were admitted as part of the pay- 
ment: "afterward the value of the dlamonds 
was excluded from the account; and the pope 
was obliged to complete in caſh the full amount 
of the contribution. To this ſum if we add the 
requiſitions in ind, the produce of pillage, the 


DE ſpoils of churches, the taxes impoſed on the 


principal families, &c. &c. we fhall not be 
- guilty of exaggeration in aſſerting, that, from 
that country apparently ſo 'poor; there have 


22 5 been drawn by various modes nearly two hun- 


red millions of Hvres “. It is true, indeed, 
that its means are now exhauſted — that the 
chief ſources of its artificial wealth are dried 
upthat ſpeedy diligence muſt be exerted to 
open others, -as the only expedient to fave 

that ſtate from falling to diffolution at the very 
moment of its reviviſcence. One of the moſt 
effeftual meafures for warding off that calamity 
zs to recall the fine arts which have been baniſh- 


. by the revolutionary tumult from that land 


Which feems to be their true birth- plate. Even 


_ - without awaitibg the return of peace, the new 


government have already beſtowed their atten- 
tion on that defirable- object, ang Kron efforts 
have been ſeconded by France. n 
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have called for the reſurrection of that | academy 
of painting, ſculpture,” and architeture, from 
which have come forth ſome of the great ge- 
niuſes that reffect luſtre on our country. It was 


propoſed to complete the eſtabliſhment by the 


aſſociation of muſic: the Roman republic has 


Fr crentes funds for its ſupport, and aſſigned. 


to it a revenue of ſixty-thouſand livres to be 


taken from the thirty millions placed at her diſ- 


_ Poſal. 5 7575 

But that revenue, and the eſtabliſhment itſelf, 
will be of precarious duration ſo long as the 

| Roman republic remains unconſolidated. If it 

ſhould be ſhaken by new convulſions—if the 
proſpedt of its permanency ſhould ſtill continue 
doubtful—if internal and external dangers ſhould 
threaten its exiſtence, and baniſh from it the ſe- 
curity and leiſure of peace—there would then 
be ſtrong reaſon to fear leſt that capital of the 


arts ſhould lie buried under the ruins of the pa- 


pacy. | 


We have now conducted the pontificate of 


Pius VI. even beyond that cataſtrophe which, in 
prematurely inflicting on it the ſtroke of death, 


has fruſtrated all the calculations of probabi- 


lity. We have alſo aſſiſted at the ſubver- 
fion of his temporal throne, and the firſt opera- 
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tions of the pop ular government who haye ſeated 
_ themſelves in bis place. The head of the 
man church till exiſts for the, faithful: but the 
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deſpot of Rome has | diſappeared, | A few. re- 
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Hr IST ORY abounds with events which a 
| the eye of common foreſight, and even take ſa- 


gacity itſelf una ware. The ſubverſion of the 
pontifical throne cannot appear ſurpriſing ex- 


cept to thoſe who are void of reflexion. Its 
long duration is much more aſtoniſhing than-its 
rapid fall: an aſſertion whoſe truth is proved to 


demonſtration by the ſeries of facts which we 


have related. ö 

For the artificial exiſtence of the govern ment of 
the Eccleſiaſtical State, juſtly comparable to a co- 
loſſus with feet of clay, no other cauſe could be 


aſſigned than the illuſion by which it was environ- 
ed. But, within the laſt fifty years in particular, 


how many circumſtances concurred in diflipating 


that illuſion !—the abolition .of the Society of 
Jeſus- the progreſs of philoſophy, ſo formidable 
to ſacred prejudices—the efforts of almoſt all 


the ſovereigns to ſtrip the Holy See of its uſur- 
pations—the continuity and Awpunrſy: of their 
ſucceſſes, &c. &c. 425 
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The pontit᷑ temporal iy was ſo in- 
— timately interwoyen with the divinity of his 
=X miſhon, that it was impoſſible to render the lat- 
ter doubtful without, rendering the former pre- 
2 carious. An eleQtive ſovereign, elevated to the 
E + throne at the approach. of old age and con- 
daemned to die without poſterity, could' not 
 " » Mftrike deep roots around him, or increaſe his re- 
| | fpe@ability"by alliances. His family, taking 
E advantage of his tranfient ſplendor, might indeed 
Kcxcite envy, But could not, Ike thoſe of other 
fovereigns, derive” numerous ſupports from the 
operation of hope, from the permanency of their 

| Influence, from that Teſpe& which is mechani- 

cally paid to nobility of blood. Thus the ſcep- 

tred pontiff ſtood iſolated in the midſt of his 

- court, and had no other ſupport than the ſuper- 

_- Minions zeal to which he was indebted for his 

_ exaltation. His intereſts were connected only 
with thoſe of religion: through it he ruled; and 
LS With it he muſt fall, unaided by any auxiliaries | 
except the obſcure 2 21 bn + nr herd of de- 

votees. 

The perſonal talents of e's Dogs. could alone 

Minn the fragility of the foundations on 

which his throne reſted. But what could be ex- 

pefted of à pontiff who, by the tedious duration 

of his reign, fatigued the impatience of his pre- 
ſumptive ſucceſſors—alienated the minds of the 


— 
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people. by his exactions.- diſguſted all ranks by 
the crying abuſes, of pepotiſm—ſucceſlively loſt 
all thoſe;,prerogatives which had, ever been 
deemed ſacred—and, by. his errors, as well As. bis 
reverſes, convinced even the vulgar: throng:that 
- the; vicar, of Jeſus-Chriſt as but a frail mortal: 
An endowing Pius with ſome virtues, which | 
Acud haye rendered him an eſtimable character 
in a private ſlation, nature had refuſed him all 
thoſe great qualities which ſupport a throne in 
tempeſtuous times, eſpecially that providence 
which prepares its poſſeſſor to meet anticipated 
events, and that dexterity which enables him to 
elude their influence. He had not even. thoſe 
_ energetic vices: which ſometimes procure a, par- 
don for criminal deeds. Io be able to face the 
exiſting circumſtances, he ought to have united 
the moderation of Benedict XIV. with the firm- 
neſs of Sixtus V.: but Pius's moderation was 
never any other than timidity—his firmneſs, than 
tranſient obſtinacy. ol 
If indeed, himſelf incapable of. guiding the 
reins of government with a vigorous. hand, he 
had reſigned them to a miniſter of ſuperior abi- 
| lity—if he had poſſeſſed the art of combining in 
aſſociation the ambition of the great and the 
aſſent of the people —all might yet have been 
well with him. But this was not the caſe: on 
2 0 2 
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© the" contrary, his miſtruſt and vanity excluding 
all thoſe who would have been able to afford 
aſſiſtance to his incapacity, Pius neither knew 
bow to ſway the ſeeptre himleIF nor fuffer it ts 
de ſwayed by others.. ene 
Under his long Pntifcate, the bncwsof gil 
government which of itſelf was ſo enervate, be- 
dame ſtill farther relaxed. No vigilance was 
diſcernible in the police, no ſeverity i in the pro- 
ceedings of Juſtice, no order in the finances. 
There was nobody at Rome to command, no- 
body to obey.” The miniſters themſelves felt and 
acknowledged their inpotence : ſeldom was an 
inſtance diſcovered of their wiſh to injure—more 
Teldom ſtill, of their energy. They had more 
than once been heard to fay, with pitiful in- 
genuouſneſs, in anſwer to reclamations which 
they allowed to be juſt, We will give orders ; 
but we are ſure that They will not be ex- 
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The ee of the Eccleſiaſtical State were 
neither the adverſaries nor the ſupporters of that 
puſillanimous government. Without feeling any 
. Intereſt in its proſperity, they lived, with reſpect 
to it, in the moſt apathic neutrality. The ſplen- 
dor of their race, and their great fortunes, might 
have givon them at leaſt ſome influence: but ef- 
feminacy and ſlavery had rendered them ſo de- 
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generate that they would” not have made any 


greater efforts to produce a revolution in Rome 


than they did to prevent i it. They ſtood an un- 
reſiſting prey fer this fivſt: invader,” whether he 
dame with views of conqueſt or of emancipation: 
At the approach of the French army; they ad- 


vanced to meet liberty, not with the enthuſtaſm 
vß men worthy of its bleſſings, but with the do- 


vility of ſlaves. Fortunately for themſelves, for- 


tunately for the people, none of the nobles made 


any attempt at reſiſtance: and their paſſive u- 

quieſcence is attributable ſtill leſs to their want 
of energy than to their profound indifference 
for the govetument under which they lived. 
Nevercheleſs, with ſuch ſupports, with troops 
whoſe compoſition and diſcipline were become 
proverbial, with a diſcontented people, Pius 
dared to provoke the French republic. Twice 
fe had diſdained to overturn bis tottering 
tmtone: its ſubverſion was not an exploit whence 
ſne could hope to derive an acceſſion of glory: 
s the axe employed to cut down reeds?” But an 
additional crime decided the doom of the Ec- 
eleſiaſtical State. And although it ſhould be 
proved that Pius had no direct participation in 
that criminabdeed, 'tis to him nevertheleſs, to his 
want of ſkill, his improvidence, his blind obſti- 


nacy, his fanatic provocations,” that we mult at- 
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_ tribute every thing which prepared and acce- 
lerated the cataſtrophe of which he has fallen 
_ the victim. deen pen pa ſtate had 
for many years been gradually periſhing in flow 
agunĩes 3 at the frown of exaſperate France, it 
only een act of dying which was al- 
andy: „ 
It will {aver experience aaron, mbat- | 
ever may be the events which. Italy is fore- 
doomed to witneſs. The faithful eatholies may 
yet continue to beſtou the appellation of 
pope on | their; ſpiritual chief, eſtabliſhed | 
wherever circumſtances ſhall permit: they, may, 
notwithſtanding this new tempeſt by which their 
church has been ſhaken, ſtill repeat that “ the 
gates of the grave ſhall not prevail againſt it? 
but that amphibious ſovereigu, half man half 
god — for whom the ſceptre and the cenſer 
Jjointly challenged the homage of mankind—has 
for ever diſappeared; and, viewed under that 
twofold aſpect, he will be regretted by none. 
Iime will determine whether thoſe who were 
his ſubje&s—corrupted and enervated by every 
thing which can degrade. the manly character 
are aas of being republicans. Whatever 
may be the form of the government on which 
they ſettle their choice, they will ſoon perceive 
that 3 er any change; and, 
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convinced that their ſo-long-retarded regene> 
ration could not otherwiſe have been effected 
than by the exceſs of former abuſes and degra-' - 
dation, they will perhaps at ſome future day 

bleſs the pontificate of Pius the Sixth. | 
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